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THIS BOOK 

rs 

Gratefully Dedicated 

§hm{dHtkHr j. 



PREFACE 

The following pages are the expanded 
form of a few addresses I had the honour of 
delivering at the Central India Brahma 
Samaja, Indore, a short time ajjo. 

At the commencement of the first chapter 
I have made just a passing reference to what 
I have called tiie Kar ma-yoga- Bhakti, a 
detailed account of which is orjven in the 
third chapter. 

As I have expressly said, the criticism, 
passed against the teaching oi the Gita in 
the fourth and the fifth chapter, is only 
provisional. I very much regret that I have 
not been able to fulfil the promise, made on 
page 105, to show how this criticism does 
not apply to the teaching of the Gita. All 
that I can say just now is that I fully 
remember that the debt remains to be paid, 
and that, life and health permitting, I shall, 
on an early occasion and in a separate 
volume, try to remove these objections, and 
also to discuss the objections which are 
usually brought against the teaching of 
Shankar, In order to show that this is not 



X , PKEFACE 

a mere dream, I may mention that I Imve 
already prepared tUe manuscript of nearly 
three-fourths.of the other volume, which will 
deal with such topics as these :—- Western 
thinkers on the Hindu KeliKion and Hindu 
philosophy.— What js Pantheism ?— Is 
Shankar's Vedanta Pantheistic ? — Shankar 
and Ramanuja, — Ramanuja vs* Shankar. — 
Defence of Shankar against Ramanuja. — 
What is Asceticism? — Is theteachinjj of the 
Gita as interpreted by Shankar Asceticism ?- 
&c. 

The only thing that now remains for me 
to do is to perform the pleasant duty, of 
expressing my sincere gratefulness to i)r. 
PrabhakarRamkrishna Bhandarkar, —whom 
I feel and shall ever feel nroud to call mv 
friend, -for his having; urnred and encouraijed 
me to undertake and carrv on this studv, to 
Principal Cholmondeley o( this college for 
his having kindly <j:one throuijh certain 
portions of the manuscript of this essay and 
made some lincjuiscic corrections, and to 
Rao Bahadur Achyiit Bhaskur Desai for his 
having generously helped me to get the book 

through the press. 

Shaxtaram Axaxt Desai. 
HoLKAB College, Indohe. 
Jvlif, 11)06. 
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OhaiDtor I. 

The XeacUiag Qf the Gita. 

I. 

That, wliich peciiliarlv di.stin2:ui.slies the 
Gita, is what is known as Karina-voiifa- 
bhakti. Let us collect a tew passages in the 
Gita in order to understand the meaning of 
this phrasej-Karma-yoga-bhakti : — do^ not 
be inclined to inaction : Perform- works : 
perform •" necessary works : the reuuuciatiou* 
of necessary works is not proper : do ^not 
be attached to works : always^' perform 



C) JTr ^?i^:M^Mqfi*% II 11. 47. (•-) ^^ 
^ffrfbr u IT. 48. (•') f^^f?^Kc4 II III. 8. (^) 
fH^cr^q^^^rm-.^fH^i^^Tq^^ II XVIII. 7. {^)^ 
^ifgsT^'Tsr^ « VI. 4. \^^) ^mTfJi^ict'^^Ke^^^ll 

1—500 
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2 A Study ofihe liulian Philosophy, 

works, which ouf^ht to be done, without 
being attached to them : entertain' no desire 
for the results of Avorks (which you do) : 
forsaking^ all attachment to the results of 
works : he who,^ regardless of the I'esults 
of works, performs tlie works which ought 
to be done : the necessary work which ^^ is 
performed, without attachment and without 
expectation of any results, simply because 
it ought to be done : that work^ ^ which is 
necessary, and which is performed by one 
without being attached to it, without loving 
or hating it, and without the expectation of 
any results: perform^- works, being equa- 
ble in success or ill-success : lookinnr^i* alike 
on pleasure and pain, on gain and loss, on 
victor}' and defeat : whose' ** mind is fixed on 
knowledge: constant'' in (contemplating) 



• I 



III. 19. (' ) m ^R%$5|5:^: W II. 47. («) c^l^c^ 

^iNJ55I^»T n IV. 20. C-^) 3TJTrf^TcT:^«f^5J^>T^^^U. 

fr\^x YI. 1. C^) ^^^ct^^^^f^^m^^cf B^^' 
^c^i^%^ I) X^'IlI. 9. C) f^^cftiwld ^ms^' 
^cf:frdBTqjc5ac5;Tr^4 n XVIIL 23. ('^) ftr^- 
3?ft5^:^:^rf^^n'^ w II. 48. {^^) %^M 
^wiK^T^5mr^f3t?inT^r w II. 38. ('^) ?n^r^f^<T- 
%cT^: II IV. 23. ('^^) er^^RJif^c^: II XV. 5 ; 
2?^H?WT^^:^rR^^?i^fS{^rt IV. 19, 



The Teaching of the Gita. 3 

the relation between the supreme and the 
individual spirit ; ^Yho3e ettbrts are all free 
from desires and fancies. 

All these and similar passajjes can be 
summed up by sayin;^ :— 

Without^ entertaining any desire for 
any results, without beinvf attached, beinij 
equable in success and ill -success, and con- 
stant in (conteuiplatiiiij) the relation be- 
tween Atma and IJrahma, with this state 

of mind, always do your duty simply 
because it is your dutv. 

This, theu, is the meaniiitr of Karma-voo-a, 
sometimes also called ^I^^T^. In order to 
understand what Karnia-yojja-bhakti is, we 
must add to the above idea of Karma -yoj^a 
the thought contained in passages like the 
followino;- : — 



( ' ) 3n>^.c5 : gf (TOT :mv:'?f6v:??r:»iq:aiv?qTcqi?r 
c^:^c^, fk^ ^§ ^T^ 5c^ ^?tcf ^? M 



^?l5Tq^^ 4\}\^ cT<T f^«w^'^ll IX.27. 
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What you do, what you eat, wliat you 
sacrifice, what you give, the penance you 
perform, do that as offered to me /. e. to 
God\ 

It must he noticed that, according to the 
Gitakar, in order that the dedication of our 
acts to God may be proper and com{>lete, 
we must have the knowIed<>:e of God ; we 
])ave also seen that Karma-yoga requires 
^T^^lr^RcQfc^. Thus it follows that, in order 
to practise tliis Karma-voo[a-bhakti. we nui.-st 
know what God is, what the soul is, and 
Avhat the relation between the two is. 

How, then, are we to understand God, 
according: to the Gitakar ? 



Tn the Gita, we find God described under 
tlirce forms : — In some possagcs God is said 



(^) Tiicre are many other passages in 
the Gita in which the same point is insisted 
upon: e.//.— -^R an-4R ^W^ ^Hc^^R^ ^nftl??:|| 
V .10; ^3 ^^m ^^'im ^\^ ^-^^ ^^lJ : iiXII 6; 
%TOTB#^«!l^ J?!^ ^F^^^nw: II XVIII. 57; 
^\% ?rK^ ^^if^ ^'^^ 3T^^Tc^^?n3T u IIL 30. 
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to be snsnap, 3»^^, ^^^v, ^r^, ^t^rt, ^• 

^^,gT M^A^ , and gyfirgy.-I shall not translate 
these words into English ; for those, who do 
not luulcrstnnd Sanskrit, cannot ,£;et an idea 
of this description when translated into any 
other langtiaj^c. This, then, is one form of 
God according to the Gita. And God under 
this form is to be known by the ^TVqT^nfTT 
described in the sixth chapter of the Gita. 

Under another form. God is described as 
the crciitor, sustainer and de.ftrover of the 
whole universe, everv naiticle of which 
exists in God, and in every particle of which 
God exists. Thus we read : — I ani^ the 
source of all. and all moves on throu2:h me. 
There- is nothinij movable or immovable 
which can exist without me. Know"^ me 
to be the eternal seed of all beings. I am,"* 
in every way, the origin of the gods and 
the great sages. The fourfold'* division of 
castes was created by me. It (Brahma^) 



C) 5Tt*T=f^^5i¥r^:RTT:H§5r^^& II X. 8. (2) 

5Tei^ 3Tf^cTf|5TI^c^]^T?[ JRH ^<i^U^T^ U X. 39. (^) 
5ft5t ^ ^t^cH^rt f^r^ 'TW ^mcT?T^ II Vlf. 10, (* J 

^i m^i ft ^^i^t ^^^\ ^ ^l?r: n X. 2. (^) 
w4o^ nir ft II IV. 13. (^) ^^\fh^\ ^i m. 
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is tlie radiance of the radiant bodies. Know^ 
that glory to be mine which, dwelling in 
the sun, lights up the whole world, or is iu 
the moon or fire. AVhatever*' thin«f there is 
of power, or glorious, or splendid, know all 
that to be produced from ))ortions of my 
energy. Intelligence,^ knowledge, freedom 
from delusion, forgiveness, truth, restraint 
of the sense?, tranquillity, pleasure, pain, 
birth, death, fear, and also security, harm- 
lessness, equability, contentment, penance, 
(making) gifts, glory, disgrace, — all these 
ditterent states of beinufs are from me alone. 
All entities,^ ^ which are of the quality ot 
goodness, and those which are of the quality 
of passion and of darkness, know, that they 
are, indeed, all from me. I cause ^^ heat 
and I send forth and stop showers. 



tx^ifcT: n XIII. 17. O ^ ann?cWct a^r: oTir^ 

nm^^n XV. 12. («) ^c^ ^r{^ f^i^Rc^ «c^ «friw^ 
53?f 5f?T(T^ ^n ?Tq; ^c^ ^^r sr^n^ h ^^ fr^r: -era-e^^H 
X. 41. (^) ^^i^i^ ^^^:^m ^ ^^:^^:^ 

«r5r:3??r^:^#f% ^i'^:^j5TRtim:T?^ ^f^f^r: n X.4,o. 
(10) ir^TTf ^Efrfc^r Wfr r^nwri^HT: ^ 5r i im: 

iT^r ^ arPT f^f^ 1 VII. 12, (^^) ?fTrfi( ^i 

«Tt ^ f^?uJt ^gurfii^ u rx. 19. 
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Not only is Goil, under this second form, ) 
the creator of every tiling and beinij, every / 
state and quality, that exists, but God isl 
also present, in every thing that exists.* 
Thus we read in the Gita :— That Supreme' 
l}einj(,...in whom all entities dwell, and by 
whom all this is permeated. This- whole 
universe is pervaded by me in an unperceived 
form. He who'' sees me in ever}^ thing and 
everv thinij in me, Afe, abidinii:^ in all 
beings. He sees'* (truly) who sees the 
supreme lord abiding alike in all entities. 
Not different*^ in (different) things, but 
standing as though different. I am' the 
self seated in the hearts of all beings. This 
space® between heaven and earth, und all 
the quarters, are pervaded by you alone. 



(^) ^^ McTwOr ^^tPt^ Ht 5^<i^ilVIII. 22. 

('^) ^:m q^TPcT ^k^ el^ ^ '^ttIt iiVL 30. (*) 
^^'cTf^ w\ II \L 31. (''^) ^ ^^ >T§3 \^wk 
^W^ |...^: q^mlr ^: "W^^ \\ XIII. 27. (^) 
3Tr>>Tf^ ^ ^15 fWTct ?^ ^ft^T^II XLII, 16. 
(^) 3T{ MiW...^#^Tr^^i%T5: II X. 20. («) wa^- 
2W5^ : V\ .3F?T^r% ^^H cf^r T?*^ f^^ : ^ ^^ : II 
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God ! I sde^ within your body the gods, 
as also all the groups of various beings. 

This universe, which God, under this 
. form, creates and which is permeated by 
Him, consists of (a) the so-called mental 
faculties, — / ^., the power of decision or 
judgment (buddhi), the consciousness of 
one's self as an individual (ahankar), the 
power ot pondering over objects (manas), 
the five senses of knowledge, and the five 
senses of action ; (^)all the so-called mental 
states, such as desire, pleasure, pain, &c.; (c) 
the live objects of the senses of knowledge, 
i e, form, taste, smell, touch, and sound ; 
and {d) all the material world formed out of 
these, constituted by earth, water, light, 
wind, and space. All this created universe, 
taken as a whole, is called the Prakriti or 
Kshetra, /. ^., the body, of God. 

Besides Prakriti, in this sense, there is 
another Prakriti, which belongs to God under 
this form, and which is also called Avyakta, 
Mahat-brahma, Mahat-yoni, Mula-Prakriti, 
or Pradhana, The necessitv of assuming 

^ 9 9 

- Ill I 

:!:i. 20. C) ^^^^if ^^ ?ff ^f ^5 ^^\ tw 
*r-irf^'?-j«ri'!; II XI. 15. 
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the existence of this Prakriti is that, accord- 
ing to the Gitakar, God or Drahma by itself 
is Kirgiina (ralpF), and, therefore, can 
be neither the creator, sustainer, nor the 
destroyer of the nniverse. But Brahma be- 
comes the creator when in conjunction with 
this MuUi-Prakriti. Thus we are told : — 
Takins:^ the control of mv Prakriti, I brin^j 
forth ao^ain and ai^ain this whole collection 
of entities. Elsewhere the same fi\ct is 
expressed l)y saying :— Prakriti- gives birth 
to movables and immovables tlirough me, 
the superviser. Or thus: — '^Mahat-bhrahma 
is a womb for me, in which I cast the seed ; 
from that is the birth of all things. Also 
thus : — of the"* bodies, which are born from 
all wombs, the (main) womb is Maliat- 
brahmn, and 1 (am) the father, the giver of 
the seeil. 

Similarlv, tliouoh God. under this form, 
is said to be the cause of all destruction, 

(^) sn?f?r ^^t ^^SV?T f^fiTlfiT 2^: y?: I ^cT- 
J^HTfHfc^ n IX. 8. (*-*) wr ai>:'T?3»r sTf fcT : 
^^ ^^^i^^^i II IX. 10. O ^^ ^tm: i^^r^ ^^ 

XIV. 3. (^) ^^^>f5T3...jj^^: %>T^i7fl^: i ^m 
H^ JiIfTfnR: ^t ^l^^^: ^i \\ XIV, 4. 
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destruction is simply absorption of the 
things, said to be destroyed, into the Muhi- 
Prakriti. Thus we read : — On the ^advent 
of niglit they {i.e,y all perceptible things) 
dissolve in that same, called the Avyakta. 
At^ the expiration of a kalpa, all entities 
enter mv Prakriti. 

Thus, destruction as well as creation 
would be impossible tj Govl in the absence 
of this Mula-Prakrici, 

That God sustains every thing is clear 
from the fact that nothino^ can exist which 
is not in God, or in which there is no God, 
And hence it is said :— It (the^ highest 
Brahma) supports all. Entering the earth, 
I, by my power,^ support all things ; and 
becoming the juicy moon,! nourish all herbs. 
I, becoming-' the tire, and dwelling in the 
bodies of (all) creatures,. ..cause digestion 
of the four-fold food, 

God, under this form, is also the friend^ ^ 



(^Mm^^pt^ 3Rfr^gr a^sr ^^ ^r^^gf^^^u VIII. 18. 
C) ^k^u^^.-Si^r^ qtf?i mfif^i'^ ^eq^ll IX. 7. 
C) ^^ ^ i?^ II XIII 14. («) m 3nf^^<r 
"^ ^rf^ >sn^mfJr vt ^^^ \ s^ifi? ^ ^\^^: ^^: 
^m ^m iBm^i It XV. 13. C^) 9ii 1^^^: 
^^r srm^t kt «nf«TcT: I ...q^iffir ar^ W^^^ It 
XV. 14. (^^) gft ^^^ II \\ 29.^ 
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of all creatures, or, as it is put in another 
place, He is equally' disposed towards all,- 
neither does He hate any body nor love any 
body. God, under this second form, is also 
the enjoyer^ of all sacrifices and penances. 
He is, moreover^ the Lord'' of all beings and 
of all worlds. C In short, God is all-pervad- 
ini; in numerous {onus : He is the** Kratu, 
the lajna, the Svadha, the product of the 
lierbs ; the sacred ver.se, the sacrificial 
butter, the fire, the offering ; the father of 
this universe, the mother, the creator, the 
grandsire, the thing to be known, the means 
of sanctification, the syllable Om, the Rik, 
Sanian, and Yajus aho ; the goal, the sns- 
tainer, the lord, the superviser, the resi- 
dence, the asylum, the friend, the source, 
and that in which it merges, the support, the 
receptacle, and the inexhaustible seed ; 

(' ) ^: ar? H#>J^ ^ &t«^: an'^cT jt ft^ : || 
IX. 29. (2) Hif.m W^«t II V. 29, (0 ^jTRt 
i^V. W IV. 6, ^^irqwf^^J^ w V. 29. (*) 3?^ 
%^. ^? ^:?^>^ 3T5 arj 9^^ I ^^\ art ^? ^ 

tTTcir ftrcTWf: i \M ^if^ «fR»R: 'S^ ^m ^|r: tj^ ^ it 
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immortality and also death, that which is 
and that which is not. 

Besides these two forms, God, as we Icaiii 
from the Gita, lias a third form ; — namely, 
God, sometimes manifests Himself as an 
individual : e. /;., as a human being. Thus 
we read: — Even*"' though I am unborn, an<l 
inexhaustible in my essence, and the lord 
of all beings, still. I take up the control of 
my own Prakriti, and am born by means of 
my Maya. The reason for assuming this 
form is explained tluis : — Whenever*' pietj^ 
languishes, and impiety i>: in the ascendant, 
I create myself. I am born age after age, for 
the protection of the good, for the destruction 
of the evil-doers, and the establishment of 
piety. 

From the passage, quoted just now (IV. 7), 
we also learn that, according to the Gitakar, 



er^cT "^ 3T|iT II IX. lG-9, (^) ar^r: 3rfc»^ 3T5^- 
^fc^r ^(iRt i'^i: 9Tf^ ^ I sT^rlf ^ arnsr^r^r ^^^im 
^[cwnr^r u IV. 6. (^)^^\ ?T^rf^^A^7 ^if^: 
^wf^...i 9r^-2c«?R ar-^jf^^ c!^r ^^m^ f ^rrrit ^^ II 
'if^^frmi gr«jJTt f^'TOR ^^r j^Ferr^ « ^iT%^«rrT- 
5n«r?^ ^^^J{i{ ^^f ^r ll IV. 7, 8. 
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God possesses, besides Prnkriti, what is 
expressed by the word Maya. So far as this 
passage is concerned, Maya means that in 
God which enables him to be born, though 
essentially unborn, /. ^,, to look something 
diitcrenc Iwnn what He really and essentially 
is. In another passage, the word yoga is 
used to express the same fact : — This 
whole ^ universe is j>€rvaded by me in an 
unperceived form. All entities live in rac, 
but I do not live in them. Nor vet do all 
entities live in me. See mv divine rojja. 
Elsewhere, God is said to be veiled, as it were, 
with what the Gitakar calls Yoga-Maya,*-^ 
and, therefore, Ue is not knowable to all. 

Lastly, God is all-knowinij or omniscient ; 
and, therefore, knows everything'' that is, 
everything that has been, and everything 
that is to be. 

We may close this section by quoting 
a few passages from tlie Gita, which may 



iVf H ^\h \^KH^ II IX. 4, 5. (2) ;? 3?t si^W 

^i^^ ^mm^mm%^: ii VII. 25. (0 ^^ ^i «^- 

c(t?n?^ ^!?T5?ii%...i ^f^^^iPf ^ ^{^ u VIL 26. 
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help the reader farther to understand the 

Gitakar'sj view about God : There is 

nothing^ else. ..higher than God ; all this itj 
woven upon God, like a row of pearls 
upon a thread. God is^ the taste in water, 
...the light of the sun and m ^on ; He is 
" Om "' in all the Yedas, sound in space, and 
manliness in human beings. God is*^ the 
fragrant smell in theeartli, refulgence in the 
tire ; He U life iu all beings, and penance in 
those who perform penance. Know Him... 
to be'^ the eternal seed of all beings ; He is 
the discernment of the discerning ones, and 
the o'lorv of the o'lorious. He is"' also the 
strength, unaccompanied by fondness or 
desire, of the strong. And... He is love 
unopposed to piety among all beings. And 
all^ entities, which are of the quality of 



It ^m H^ ^i^m\: fsfuVII. 7. {^)im or? sfcg... 

YIL 8. (^) 302T:n-^: ^r^^t ^ ^:^ arf^H ft^- 

(*) ^<?t ^^^icTRtf^r^...e5Tr(T5T I fra[: fF^R^rt 

9Tf^ ^:^3Tf^^5ft artnVII. 10. (^)^5?a^^ an^ 
^FR^RR^f^^r I wT^^:^ci3^R:3?ftiT...i|VII. 11. 
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goodness and of passion and of darkness, 
knoAv that they are from God ; God is not in 
them, but thev are in Him, There is another^ 
entity (difterent from whatever is produced 
and dissolves again and ajjain), unperceived 
and eternal, distinct from what is perceived, 
which is not destroyed when all entities are 
destroyed. God is the beginning** and the 
middle and the end also of all beings. 

1 see you'* (ie, God), who are of countless 
forms, possessed of many arms, stomachs, 
mouth?, and eyes on all sides. And, lord 
of the universe ! vou of all forms I I do 
not see vour end or middle or boorinnin<r. 
I see you bearing a coronet and a mnce and 
a discus — a mass of glorj', brilliant on all 
sides, difficult to look at, having, on all 
sides, the eftul^rence of a blazing fire or sun, 

V^^j^fkvsi ^^^hl^^f^\\ VII, 12. C) ^v. 
^?5 ^3 5i^2ic5 5T f^^^fcr M VIII. 20. (®) srf 

^^^\<[^im^mi^M ^^h^^^^w XL 16, 17. 
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and indefinable. Ycai are^ the indestructible, 
the supreme one to be known. You are the 
highest support of this universe. You are the 
inexhaustible protector of ever-lasting piety. 
1 believe you to be the eternal being, I see 
you void of bsginning, middle, end, — of 
infinite power, of unnumbered arms, having 
the sun and moon for eyes, having a moutli 
like a blazing fire, and heating tlie universe 
with your radiance. For this space between 
heaven and earth and all the quarters are 
pervaded l)y you alone. Looking at this 
wonderful aud terrible form of yours, 
hii^h-souled One ! the throe worlds are 
affriq-htened. 

It is quite^ proper that the universe is 
delighted and charmed by your renown, 
tiiat the demons run awav affri lightened in 



H II 9TJTr(^qv:^-3T7d BR^'r^ ar^^rwrl m^j^ I 
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all directions, infinite^ lord of jfods I 
you ()ervading the universe ! you are the 
indestructible, that which is, that which is 
not, and wliat is beyond them. You arc 
the primal god, the ancient being, yon are 
the higliest support of this universe. You 
arc that which has knowledge^ that which is 
the object of knowledge, you are the highest 
goal. liy you is this universe pervaded, 
you of infinite forms. Obeisance Ije to 
you a thousand times, and again and again 
obeisance to j-ou ! In front and from behind 
obeisance to you. Obeisance be to you from 
all sides, you wlio are all I You are of 
iiifiuite power, of unmeasured glory ; you 
pervade all, and, therefore, you are all. Y'ou 
are the father of the world — movable and 
immovable -vou its fiveixt and venerable 



^i^ ^k'^ ^m mm ^h Br^ ar^er^Tii XI. 37-8. jut: 
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master ; there is none equal to you, whence 
can there be one sfreater, you whose power 
is unparalleled in all the three worlds? 
Therefore, T bjwand prostrate myself ; and 
would propitiate you, the praise- worthy lord. 
IJe pleased, god ! to pardon (me) as a 
father his sjn, a frien 1 his friend, or a hus- 
band his beloved. 

The hio'liest Brahman^, havin<y no bssj^in- 
ning nor end, which cann(jt be said to be 
existent or non-existent. It has hands and 
fe3t on all sides, it has eyo.s, heads, and faces 
on all sides, it has ears on all sides, it stands 
pervadins: evervthinij in the world. Pos- 
sessed of the qualities of all the senses, (but) 
devoid of all senses ; unattached, yet it 
supports all ; is devoid of q:i:ilitie?», yet is tlie 
enj oyer of qualities. It is within all things 
and witliout them ; it is movable and also 
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iramovable ; it is unknowable through its 
subtlety ; it stands afar and near. Not 
different in (different) things, but standing 
as though different, it should be known to 
be the supporter of (all) thinjrs, and tint 
which creates and absorbs them. It is tlie 
radiance even of the radiant (bodies) ; it is 
said to ba beyond darkness. It is knowledge > 
the object of knowledge, that which is to 
be attuned by knowledge, and is phxced in 
the heart of all. 

Know God- also to be the Kshetrajna in 
all Kshetras (bodies). The Supreme^ Spirit 
in this body is called superviser, adviser, 
supporter, enjoyer, the great iord, and the 
supreme self also. This inexhaustible* 
Supreme Self, being without beginning and 
without qualities (Xirguna), does not act, 
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and is not tainted, though stationed in the 
body. As by reason of its subtlety the all — 
pcrvaduig space is not tainted, so the self, 
stationed in every b'jdy, is not tainted. As 
the sun singly lights up all this world, so 
the Kshetrajna. .lights up the whole Ks'ntra, 
The lord is seated* in the region of the heart 
of all beings, turning round all beings, 
(as though) mounted on a machine, by his 
Maya. 

There are** these two beings in the world, 
the destructible and the indestructible. The 
destructible (includes) all things. The 
unconcerned one is (what is) called the 
indestructible. But the Being supreme is 
yet another, called the highest self, who, as 

^^i^T^ II ^trf 3r5f^^r% f?^:5c?^ ^% \^ ^' \ 
^*^3ft cf^r fTc?^ 5i^^^r% .||XriLSl-3. (*) i^v. 
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the inexlmustible lord, i)tjrvacHiig the three 
worlds, supports (them). 

H:iv1ii<j: studied the Gibikar's view about 
God, let us now turn to his view about the 
Atmu of every huinau being. As regards 
the Gitakar's view about Atina, the first 
thing, which we notice, is that Atnia is not 
created by God, as everything else i^, but 
the Atnia of every human being is a part 
(ol course, the word '• part " must be here 
taken motuphorically) ol Gol. Thus we 
road: — An eternal^ portion of me it is, 
which, bacoming an individual soul in the 
mortal world, draws (to itself) the senses 
with the mind as the sixth out of Prakriti. 
From this passage it is also clear that Atma 
becomes Jiva, «.(?., is to be called by the 
nnrae Jiva, when, and during the time in 
which, it is possessed of the body and the 
senses. This is also expressed by calling 
Atma, under these circumstances, Ishvar, 
/. <?., the Lord, or the ruler of the body and 
the senses :— When the- ruler (of the body) 

(^)^^V?[m: 5fr^^% 3fi^<T: ^RTcTsT: l 
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obtains or quits the body, he goes, taking 
these (the senses and the mind) with him, 
as the wind takes fragrance from its seat. 
It is also called Shariri^ or Dehi,'* i.e., the 
owner or possessor of the body. Tims, Jiva, 
Shariri, Dehi, Ishvar, — these terms are u§ed 
to express the embodied state of Atma, 
which is used to express the disembodied, 
original, true, or essential nature of the 
human soul. It should also be noticed that 
the term Purusha'^ is sometimes used 
synonymously with Atma, — the distinction 
between the two sets of terms, however, is 
not alwaj's observed in the Gita. 

So far, all that we have learnt about the 
essential nature of the human soul is that 
it is a portion of God, But since God, as 
we saw, has, according to the Gita, three 
forms, the question naturally arises, of which 
of these three forms of God, the human soul 
is essentially a portion ? Another question, 
which also arises in this connection, is, what 
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is meant by saying that the human soul is 
essentially a portion of God ? Now, what- 
ever the answer to this second question may 
be, it is certain, as regards the first of these 
two questions, tliat, according to the Gibikar, 
the liuman soul is essentiallv of the nature 
of God under the lirst of the three forms 
described in the second section of this 
chapter. And a brief consideration will 
show the truth of this statement. 

For the Gitakar m;\kes an absolute dis- 
tinction between what are techiiicallv called 
Prakriti and Purusha- That is, if we take 
any human being, then what remains after 
deducting evervthinij that, accordin<j: to the 
Gita, is included in Prakriti, is Pnrusha, 
Atma, or the true and essential nature of the 
human soul. This is the original stite of 
the human soul ; it is also the state which, 
even throCighout the embodied state, always 
belongs to it, — because, as we shall see, 
the nature of the soul is unchangeable ; 
and the state which the soul will come to 
know, to feel, and to realise, as its own true 
state, at the attainment of Muktior the final 
release and ever after it. What, then, is 
this state ? It is, as was just said, that state 
of the human soul, in which it must be 
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supposed to be left, when from it »ire exclud- 
ed all elements which, according to the 
Gita, constitute Prakriti ; Le.^ the Avyakta,^ 
JJuddhi (or the capacity for decision or judg- 
ment), Ahanktu' (or tlie capacity for being 
conscious of one's self as an individual), 
ilanas (or the capacity for pondering over, 
or thinking ot, things or objects), the five 
Jnana-indriyas {i ^., the five-fold capacity for 
becoming conscious of things or objects), the 
five Karma-indriyjis (/.e., the five-fold capa- 
city for doing external acts), the five objects 
of the live senses of knowledge (/.(?., form, 
taste, smell, touch, and sound), the five 
Mahabhutas (/.c., earth, water, light, wind, 
and space) ; these together with desire and 
aversion, pleasure and pain, body, consci- 
ousness, and memory, constitute Kshetra 
(or Prakriti) and its consequences or deve- 
lopments. Now, since the Atma of each 
human being is what can be supposed to 
have remained of that human being when 
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every one of these elements, — which consti- 
tute Prakriti and the consequences of Pra- 
kriti,- isexciudeil from that, being, therefore, 
there remains no alternative but to say that, 
according to the Gita, tlie essential nature 
of the human soul is the same as that of God 
under the first of tlie three forms described 
above . 

The essential nature, then, of the human 
soul, according to the Gitakar, is what is 
expressed by the term Nirgunatva (lHi|ujccj). 
From this follows another characteristic of 
Atma, /. e , akartritva (^«^c^), which the 
Gitaku' emphaticall}^ and clearly expresses 
in more passages than one. Thus he says : — 
The man of devotion^, who knows the truth, 
thinks that he does nothing at all, when he 
sees, liears, touches, smells, eats, moves, 
sleepr?, breathes, talks, throws out, takes, 
opens or closes the eyelids ; he holds that 
the senses deal with the objects of the senses. 
But if a man, who knows the truth (^^f«n^), 
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knows that his Atma isakarta, on the other 
hand, until and unless a man knows this, 
he cannot be said to liave known the truth 
(ST^O • — He seen^ (truly) who sees (all) 
actions (to be) in every way done by 
Prakrici alone, and likewise Atma (to be) 
not the doer. And, of course, the knowledge 
of this fact must have been attained, in order 
that a human beiiiij may reach the final 
goal, — When a- right — seeing person sees 
none bat the gimas (to be) the doers (of all 
actions), and knows what is above the gunas, 
he enters into mv essence. 



So far, then, Atma is, like God nnder 
the first form, Niri^una and akarta. The 
other characteristics of Atma, described in 
the Gita, necessarilv follow from these 
and the consequent absolute distinction 
between Atma and Prakriti* For, because 
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Atma is of the same iinture as that 
of God, it is not^ born, nor does it ever 
die ; nor, haviug exi^ited, does it exist no 
more. So much so, that, since the absolute 
separation of Atma from Prakriti is a thing 
of absolute vaUie to Atma, if what we call 
death could bring about this separation, 
murder or suicide would be the best means 
of attaining this final goal, Mukri, or final 
release from the body. But, until and unless 
complete knowledge of Atma, God, and their 
relation to each other, is attained bv the 
practice of Karma-yogn-bhakti, as described 
in the first section of this chapter, or by 
Abhyasa-yoga, as described in the sixth 
chapter of the Gita, death does not mean 
absolute frviedom of Atma from Prakriti ; 
but simply the passing of Atma from one 
Prakriti to another,— as we pass from youth 
to old aire, or as we cast off old clothes in 
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order to put on new ones: — As in this^ body, 
infancy and youth and old age (come) to the 
embodied Atma, so dues the acquisition of 
another body ; a sensible man is not deceived 
about that. As a man*^, casting off old 
clothes^ puts on others and new ones, so the 
embodied Atma, casting olf old bodies, goes 
to others and new ones. Thus being of tlie 
nature of God, Atma is incapable of being 
dead or killed ; and being, as we saw, akarta, 
it is incapable of killing. And hence it is 
that the Gil'akar savs : — lie who'^ thinks it 
to be th*^ killer, and he who thinks it to be 
killed, both know nothing ; it kills not, 
is not killed. 

From this it necessarily follows that tlie 
Atma of every hum;m being that now exists. 
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lias ever been and shall ever be. As the 
Gitakar puts it : — Never ^ did I not exist, 
nor YOU, nor these rulers of men ; ncr will 
anv one of us ever hereafter cease to be. 
What dies, or is capable of being dead or 
destpoved, is the bodv which at anv time the 
Atma of any human beinjj possesses. These 
bodies*-, says the Gitakar, appertaining to the 
embodied Atma, which is eternal, inde- 
structible, and indefinable, arc said to be 
perishable, l>nt it is a mistake*' to think 
that Atma perif?lics or is destroyed when 
the bodv is destroyed. 

But not only is it a mistake to suppose 
that Atma dies or is destroyed when the 
bod}' dies or is destroyed ; but, further, it 
must be borne in mind that Atma remains 
quite unaffected by whatever injures the 
body in any Wiiy. In the words of the 
Gitakar : — 'fVenpons do"* not divide it (into 
pieces), fire does not burn it, waters do not 
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• moisten it, wind does not dry it up. Or, 
in general lanj^nage, it is^ not divisible, it is 
not combustible, it is not to be moistened, 
it is not to be dried up. 

AH these, however, are what may be called 
the negative characteristics of Atma ; tiiey 
onlv tell 113 what Atma is not, or cannot be. 
We learn the Gitakar's view about the 
positive characteristics of Atma frv)m the 
following passage : — It is -ever-lasting, all- 
])ervading, stable, firm, and eternal. It is 
said to be unperceived, to be untiiinkablo, 
to be unchangeable. 
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Chapter II. 

Tbe Te«oItias of tlie QitA,-^(Connnved). 

I. 

Ill the first chapter we learned tlic Gita- 
kar's vicNV about what is known as Karma- 
yoga-bliakti, — the special teaching of the 
Gita, — about the nature of God and that of 
the human soul, and the relation b3tween 
these two, — the knowledj^e of which is 
necessary in order that Karma- voofa-bhakti 
may be practised in the proper wa}*. 15 ut 
the Gitakar's view about the nature of the 
human soul necessarily raises a question. 
For any human bein^f, as we know it, is 
constituted not onlv bv Atmn, as defined 

a/ ^ / 

above, but by Atmi and Prakriti, dcha, 
sharira, or body, — the constituents of which 
latter we^ have alreadv known. It is this 
Prakriti or deha which is born and dies, 
which is perishable, destructible, changeable. 
Further, it is this Prakriti which, according 
to the Gita, as we have- seen, is the true 
asfcnt of all the acts which are said to be done 
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by a nian,-tlieonly function of the embodied 
Atraa, according to the Gitakar, being to 
experience the retribution (bhoga) for the 
doings of Prakriti. To quote his own 
words : — Purushais^ said to be the origin of 
the capacity of enjoying pleasures and pains. 
For Purusha- joined with Prakriti enjoys 
the Gfunas born of Prakriti. Siinihirlv, we 
aro. told that Purusha, — presiding over'' the 
senses of hearinof and seeino:, touch and 
taste and smell, and the manas,— enjoys 
sensuous objects. And the true end of man 
is, and ouo[ht to be, according to the Gita, 
to absolutely and final Iv sret his Atma 
released from this entanfj^lement with Pra- 
kriti, ue.^ to attain Mukti. 

And the question which, as was said 
just now, arises from the Gitnkar's view 
about the nature of the human or embodied 
soul is this : namely, if the primary, the 
actual at any time during the embodied 
state, and the ultimate,' nature of the human 
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soul is what the Gibikar says it is, then, why 
does it get itself entangled with the body, — 
which, as the Gitakar says, is an evil to be 
got rid of, or at least to be avoided so far as 
tiie future is concerned, — why has. it to 
experience retribution for acts which are not 
its own, — and why does it ever come to be 
ijjnoranc of its own nature, which is ever, 
without a l)eginning and without an end, tlie 
same as that of God under tlie first form ? 

To take tlie Inst pnrt of this qucf^tion 
first,-that is to say, wiiy does an embodied 
soul ever come to be ignorant of its nature? - 
the answer which we get from the Gita to 
this question is simply the statement of a 
fact, namely, Atma, the moment it gets 
itself embodied, becomes subject to ignorance 
us to the truth about its own nature and 
that of everything else ; and, of course, 
will conthme to be ii^norant until it 
attains knowledge by acting in conformity 
with the teachimj of the Gita. Thus we 
read :-All beinq:s^...are deluded at the time 
of birth by the delusion. ..caused by the 
pairs of the opposites arising from desire and 

«in5 ^Jf ^%... « VII. 27. 
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aversion. But, if ijjnorance is thus a neces. 
sary consequence of being embodied, then, 
the question naturally arises, why does 
Atma ever come to be embodied at all ? 
And, thus, we are led to the consideration 
of the first of the tlu*ee parts of the above 
question. Now, in order to get the Gitakar's 
answer to this question, we must remember 
that, according to him, the practice of Karma- 
vo!2:a-bhakti in this life is the means of avoid" 
ing the state of being cmbcxlied in the future. 
This being the case, the reason of Atma's 
embodied state in this life is its attachment to 
action and to results of action in the previous 
life ; its embodied state in the previous life 
was due to its attachment to action and to 
results of action in the life immediately 
previous to that ; and so on. Further, since 
it is one of the principles of the Gita that 
once Atma attains the knowledge of itself, 
of God, of the world, and of their mutual 
relation, and consequently lives a life of 
non-attachment, it can never again fall into 
ignorance and attachment. Thus we read : — 
Havins: learnt^ that., vou will not aqain fall 
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thus into delusion ; and by means of it, you 
will see all beings, without exception, fii-bt 
in yourself, and then in God. From this 
the necessar}' inference is that Atma, 
which is now embxlied and ignorant, could 
never have been aware of its true nature and 
free from attachment. Hence the cliain of 
causss and effects, the final link, so far, of 
which is the present embodied state, has 
been without a beginning. (IJut it is not 
endless, because it rcr^ts on every human 
being to bring it to an end by practicing 
Karma-yoga-bhakti.) 

So, the only point, that now remains to 
be answered in connection with the above 
question, is, why has the Atma of any 
human being to experience retribution for 
acts which are not its own, since the agent 
of all acts is Prakriti ? The answer, which 
we get from the Gita to this question, is 
that, though Atma is not the real doer 
of any act, still, on account^ of its natural 
ignorance, it wrongly thinks that it is the 
doer of the acts which, in every way, are 
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done by the giinas of Prukriti. One neces- 
sary consequence of this wrong supposition 
is that Atma gets itself attached to acts and 
their results :— Those, who arc deluded* by 
the jDfunas of Prakriti, form attachment to 
the actions of the gunas And it is, on 
account of this attachment, that it has to 
undergo retribution (bhoga) for the acts as 
if it was the real aiyent of those acts. 
Evidently, this necessitv of underofoino: 
retribution will continue until Karma-vos'a- 
bhakti is successfully practised. For if a 
man practises Ivarnii-yoga-bhakti then after 
seiiaration of his Atma from the present 
body, it will never be united with another 
and will attain ever-lasting release from the 
body, and all the bliss foUowinn: from that 
state. 



But, if the cause of the entanglement of 
Atma with a body is the kind of acts 
done during the previous life, what is the 
means by which this entanglement is 
effected ? The answer is that the three 
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giuui«J,-- i.e. J satva\ raja, and taina, born of 
Prakriti, — constitute a sort of rope by means 
of w-hich the inexhan^tible Atma, during tiie 
embodied state, is tied doNvn, so to say, to 
the body. 

But the moment the Nirguna Atma thus 
comes into contact with the gunas, far- 
reaching consequences follow: — For tlie 
coHse<|uence- of its contact wicii satvaguna 
is that attachment to hai)i)iness and to 
knowledge is produced ; the consequence^ of 
its contact with rajoguna is tli^it attachment 
to action including activity, avarice, desire, 
and absence of tranquillity, is produced ; 
and from^ its contact with tamoi^una 
attachment to heedlessness, to indolence, 
and to sleej) is produced. It should be 



ff^<f...^ ^f^ ^^^^^ w XIV. 5. (-) ^ ^i... 

fi\mffu^...^^^^^\\ XIV. 7. c?m: sTfftf: 
a^>T: %Am Bnr*r: ^ft! r5TT% tT?iTf5r ^n^F^ ^lt...ll 
XIV. 12. C^) eT«T:...5(qr^-3Tr55Fi(%2^rr'Jr: ci f^r- 
^jToh II XIV. 8. anriiT^: aTsrfi%: ^ Wf?: ^J%,: 
t^^ ^ I cT?Tr% ^^TTf^ iwp^ f%f5-. II XIV. 13- 
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noticed that, though f all these three gunas 
are, and must always b3, present in all 
human beings, still, according to the ways 
in which they lived during their previous 

life, in some human beinors satva-ffuna 
predominates- and, as a consequence, attach- 
ment to happiness and to knowledge ; in 
some hun'ian beings rajoguna predominates, 
and, therefore, attachment to action and all 
that it involves ; while some human beings 
are dominated by tamoguna, and, therefore, 
also by ignc^rance, sleep, indolence, and 
attachment to inaction. 

Similarly, the answer to the rjuestion, 
what are the duties*' of a particular man, 
depends upon the particular guna which is 
predominant in him. 



5nruTlf : g^ ?ig;tjw^r?3; f^^TijSt: || XV II I. 40. 
(*'^)^Ror jpiRPTiar^^^-^^-^RiFRHiiXIII. 21. 
im: ^w. "^ 3TfVrOT ^xi *r^... I rir: ^xi to: ^ 
Tjsr to: ^ rsr: ci^ H XIV. 10. (^) i[T9m-ejf^- 

XVIIL 41. ^m^'^ ^^l fi^'n^Hf^mm'Miy AS. 
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Further, the delusion, to which Atma 
is subject, and owirijj to which it is not able 
to know God, as long as the delusion lasts,- 
it also is due to the results of the presence of 
these three gunas : — The whole universe,^ 
deluded by these three states of mind, 
developed from the gunas, does not know 
God, that is beyond them and inexhaustible. 
And this delusion, developed from the 
gunas, is divine, and difficult to transcend. 
There is only one way which enables a man 
to transcend this Mavn, and that is to 
practise- Karina-voijf.a-bhakti. 

It should be noticed that, though the 
ultimate end of man, according to the Gita, 
is to secure final release from the body, the 
immediate emi, to be secured while life lasts, 
is to become free from the gunas (gunatita), 
i. e., to live in such a way as tu become 
absolutely free, — not fr<>m the gunas, for 
that is impossible so long as the contact 
with the body lasts, — but from all the iuflu- 



5r aif^rsTiqjm m k^^: ^l ero^^q; u VII. 13, {-) 
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ences of the gunas. (We shall presently 
see the kind of life which is to be led by a 
man who has become gunatita.) But, again, 
the chief means of attaiuioij: this state is 
the practice of Karina-yoga- bhakti :— Tiie 
embodied^ Atma, that transcends those three 
gunas, —from which bodies are produced, — 
attains immortalicy, behig freed from birth 
and death, old age and misery. And lie, 
who worships- (rod with an unswervinij 
devotion, transcends these gunas, and be- 
comes iit for (entrance into) the essence of 
lirahnvi. 



Thus, to practise Karma- yoga-bhaktij 
and to attain gunatitatva, are two means, 
p:)inteil out by the Gitakar, which we must 
adopt in this life, if we wish to attain final 
release from the body at the end of it. lUit 
there is one thing more. For, as the Giti- 
kar teaches, the senses have natural attach- 
ments and aversions for external objects : — 



( * ) 3^^ ^\ ^^^ ^r^ ^^ tf Hg?r^ 1 3i-<i- 
w(^\m m^\^^^^i^ ^Ti H XI 7* 26. 
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Every sense^ has iU affections and aversions 
towards objects fixed. This being so, n$ 
soon as the senses come into contact with 
their objects on the birth of a man, it is 
inevitable that desires and aversions, for 
objects for which the senses have respectively 
attaclimencs and aversions, should be pro- 
duced ill the nixn, and become tlie source of 
his delusion : — AM beings. ..are- dehided at 
the time of birth bv the dehi^ion... caused 
by the p:iirs of opposites arijring from desire 
and aversion. 

The same fact is better desciibed, and its 
consequences pointed out more in detail, in 
another part of the Gita. There we learn 
that, when the*^ senses come into contact 
with their objects, the manas begins, and 
keeps on, thinking over those objects ; from 
thinking over them is produced attach- 
nient to them ; from attachment arises 
desire ; and from desire follows anger (/. e., 
when the desire is prevented from being 
fulfilled). 



(0 ^"t^^"^ i^^^ ^^ sTTf^T^r II I [I. 34. 

€<l^i^...il Vll. 27. (•^) \:=Tm(T: f^^m\ 5^: 
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If, therefore, the senses are allowed to 
come into contact with their objects, without 
first entirely riddinij them of their attach- 
ments and aversions, attachment (^T), 
desu'e (f^^), and anger (5^r^) are the 
necessary consequence. Now, according to 
the Gitakar, desire and anfjer are the ffreat- 
est enemies of man. For they delude the 
soul, after enveloping knowledge : — It is^ 
desire, it is anger, born from rajoguna ; it is 
verv ravenous, verv sinful. Know that that 
is tlie foe in this worul. As fire is euvcluped 
by smoke, a mirror by dust, the foetus by the 
womb, so is this (knowledge) enveloped by 
desire. Knowledge.. .is enveloped by this 
constant foe of the man of knowledge, in the 
shape of desire, which is like a fire and 
insatiable.... It deludes the embodied soul 
after enveloping knowledge. For, as we are 



an%3TR?r II IL 62, {} ) ^m: ^: sgrvj: iT^: ?:;^. 
V^rWi Wfc?T \fK^\ 11 111. 37-40* 
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told elsewhere, beciiuse knowledge* is en- 
veloped by ignorance, therefore all creatures 
are deluded. . We learn, in another place, 
that desire^, anger, and greed, constitute the 
three-fold entrance to hell, ruinous to Atma. 

How thijj happens, how desire and anger 
are the roads whicli surely and safely take 
a man on to hell, is graphically described in 
the fuliowing passages : — IJound down^ by 
nets of hopes in hundicds, given up to anger 
and desire, they wish to obtain heaps of 
wealth unfairly for enjoying objects of desire. 
" This have I obtained to-dav : this wish I 
will obtain ; this wealth is mine; and this 
also will be mine. This foQ I have killed ; 
others, too, I will destroy ; I am lord, I am 
the enjoyer, I am perfect, strong, hap[)y. 
I have wealth ; I am of noble birth ; who 
else is like me? 1 will sacrifice; I will 
make gifts ; I will rejoice." thus, deluded 



(^ > 3T?rR5T ani'T m^T !r^ gui^cr ^^: \\ VM5. 
^ru ^w ... n X V I. 21, ( -^ ) w^rTr^^er : ^^jr: 
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by ignorance, tossed about by numerous 
thoughts, surrounded by the net of delu- 
sion, and ottachcd to the enjoyment of 
objects* of desire, they fall do^Yn into impure 
hell. 

The same fact irs mentioned briefly in an- 
other place by means of two sloka?. — one 
of which was quoted above : — The man, 
who^ ponders over objects of sense, forms 
attaclinient to them ; from that attachment 
is produced desire ; and from desire anger 
is produced. From anger results want of 
discrimination cfrom want of discrimination, 
confusion of memory ; from confusion of 
memory, loss of reason (buddhi) ; and in 
consequence of the loss of reason, he is 
utterlv ruined. 



7^*^511% arf^ XVL 12-6 (i)v:^Tr^?f: f^^?^ 
^: arr^Tifr^S U ^(^f<T ^^f^ %Rtf : kv^^ ^^- 
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Thus, then, wc see timt, according to the 
Gitakar, desire, anger, and avarice are the 
source of tlie worst possible evils to man. 
What wonder, then, if he asks us to get' 
rid of them a!l ? Of course, liaving ah'eady 
got them, we must, if we want to act up to 
the teacliing of the Gita, abandon them. 
This, however, is not enougli. Tlie cause 
being there, tiie eflfect nnist necessarily 
follow. So, if wc wish to be always free 
from an eftect, wc must take c.iro that the 
cause of that effect shall never recur. Now, 
as we saw, the cause of desire and angtir, 
according to the Gita, is the contact of tlie 
senses with their objects, for which they 
have natural attaclunents. So, in order to 
succeed, the blow must be struck at tho 
root of tlie whole tree :— Therefore, first-^ 
restrain your senses, then cast off this sinful 
thing (desire) which destroys knowle:lge and 
experience. And we shall have to put fortli 
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all the strengtli, that wo mij^ht possess, 
iu order to check the senses. For, as the 
Gitakar^ tells us, the boisterous senses,., 
carry away by force the manas even of a 
wise man, who exerts himself. 

. What the Gitakar means b}^ and what, 
according to him, is required for, the control 
of the senses, — on the acquisition of which 
the success in acting up to his tericliing 
primarily and ultimately depend?, — is in- 
dicated in the followini^ slokas : — A man's- 
mind becomes stead v, when he witlidraws 
his senses from (all) objects of sense, as the 
tortoise (withdraw.-) its limbs from all sides. 
Objects of sense draw back from a person 
Avho is abstinent, not so the taste (for 
those objects) ; but even the taste departs 
from him, when he has seen the Supreme. 

Thus, according to the Gita, the control 
of the senses, which is of so much import- 
ance in connection with its teachius: beinir 



tjpr ?RNn5T5n^?fiT il 111.41. (i) ^cT(t: 3?f^... 
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s«ccessfully acted upon, consists of the 
double process of depriving them of their 
natural likes and dislikes for objects, and 
completely withdrawing them from those 
objects. But even the control of the senses 
in this sense, and the abandonment of 
desire, anger, and avarice, are not enough 
in order to be able to follow the teachins: of 
the Gita, /.c, to practise Karma-yoga-bhakti 
and to become gunatita or sthitaprajna 
(as he is otherwise called). For to this we 
mu-it add the abandonment of all vanicv,* 
force, arrogance, belongings, the feeling that 
this or that ia? mine, hope, sense of respect 
(for oneself), pleasure and pain. It neces- 
sarily follows that we must also learn, and 
bring ourselves, to feel^ satisfied with what- 
ever we might happen to" get, and attain 
the mental state of one whose happiness is 
wlioUv^ within himself, whose recreation 
is wholly within himself, and whose light 
also is wholly within himself. 

f^r^^ \\ II. 58-9. ) srt^ sr^ ^i.. ^ftsff ^^^ 
f^g^ II XYIII. 53. T>^r^r: r^RRT^fqf^sri: ii IV'. 
21. m^TTwr^r: 35^ n XIY. 25. g;!: f^grfsr : 

g^:?i^|r: II XV. 5. (2) ^T^-^T^SHT^f^g: (I 
IV. 22, (3) ^^:3^:9fcr^j^R:eT?^3f^rr?r: II V. 24. 
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IV. 

We may, here, for the sake of clearnes?*, 
string together a number of sIokas,--collected 
from the several chapters of the Gita, — in 
which the view of the Gitakar as to the 
ideal which his followers ought to pursue in 
this life, if they wish to gain final release at 
the end of it, is expres!-:ed ; — this ideal is 
technically known as S.thita-prajnatva or 
Gunatitatva : — 

When a man abandons^ all the desires of 
his heart, and is pleased in his self only and 
by his self, he is then called Sthira-prajna. 
He, whose heart is not agitated in the midst 
of calamities, who has no longing for 
pleasures, and from whom (the feelings of) 
affection, fear, and anger, have departed, is 
called a sage of steady mind. He is Sthita- 
prajna, who without attachments anywhere 
feels no exultation and no aversion on 



^k I 5T 3TfiT4^(?ir ^ \h ^^ 5T?f sif^^cTT n ^^ 
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eucounceraig the various agreeable and dia- 
airreeablc things of this world. A man's 
mind is steady, when he withdraws his 
senses from (all) objects of sense, as the 
tortoise withdraws its limbs from all sides. 
Objects of sens*! draw back from a person 
who is abstinent ; not so the tiste for those 
objects. But even taste departs from him, 
when he has seen the Supreme. 

The fullowing two slokasj refer to one who 
has attained the mental state in which he is 
pleased in his self and by his self (II. 55) :- 
The man^, who is attached to his self only, 
who is contented in his self, and is pleased 
with his self, has nothing that he ought to 
do. He has no interest at all in what is 
done, and none whatever in what is not 
done, in this world ; nor is any interest of 
his dependent on anything. 



m^^ TH: arRr «r^ ^i ?ctt fk^h ii II, 55-9. 
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9 

Hence, in the view of such a man the 
following seven slokas are true ; and any 
one, who wi^shes to become such a man, 
must bring himself to live in conformity 
with the ideas contained in these slokas : — 
The wise look upon^ a Brahmana possessed 
of learning and humility, on a cow, an 
elephant, a dog, and a svapaka, as alike. 
The yogi, whose mind is^ contented with 
knowledge and experience, who is unmoved, 
who has restrained his senses, and to whom 
a sod, a stone, and gold are alike, is said to 
be yukta. And he is esteemed highest, who 
thinks alike about well-wishers, friends, and 
enemies, and those who are indifferent, and 
those who take part with both sides,and those 
who are objects of hatred, and relatives, as 
well as about the good and the sinful. He, 
who^ is full of devotion to God, who feels no 
joy and no aversion, who does not grieve and 

0) f^Tfir^nm^ sttsiSt ^% ?r^?if^ i 5^ ^ 
tnr ^qT% ^ qf8*m: br^[^: w V. 1 8. (2) ^tr— 
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does not desire^ who abandons both what is 
agreeable and what is disagreeable, — he is 
dear to God, He, who is alike to friends and 
foes, as also in honour and dishonour, who 
is alike in cold and heat, pleasure and pain 
who is free from attachment, to whom praise 
and blame are alike, who is taciturn and 
contented with anything whatever (that 
comes), who is homeless and of a steady 
min<l and full of devotion, — such u man is 
dear to God. Absence^ of attach men t^ 
absence of self — identifvinj; love for son, 
wife, home, and so forth ; and constant 
equability on the approach of both what is 
agreeable and what is disagreeable— (this is 
included in knowledge). 



The following four slokas describe the 
characteristics of a gunatita (which are 
practically the same as those of sthita-prajna 
mentioned above) : — 



OWSm: 11 g5«rPT^'^?f: ^rtr %^a^ ^^ f^<T 1 
9Tpr^^: fttRqfcr: ^\^^{^ ^ ft'si: iTin XII.l 7-9. 
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He is said to ha vo become^ gunaiita j viho 

is not averse to light and activity and delu- 

»ion when they prevail ; and who does not 

desire them wlien they cease ; who, living 

like one unconcerned, is never perturbed by 

the gimas ; who remains steady and moves 

not, thinking merely that the gunas exist 

(are the cause of whatever tends to disturb) ; 

who is self-contained ; to whom pleasure and 

pain are alike ; to whom a sod and a stone 

and gold are alike ; who has discernment ; 

to whom censure and praise of himself are 

alike ; who is alike in honour and dishonour; 

who is alike towards the sides of friends and 

foes ; and who abandons all initiative of 

action. 

Now, only one point remains to be con- 
sidered in order to complete the account of 
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the teaching of the Gita. And that point is, 
what is it that the Gitakar tells us we shall 
secure, if we completely and successfully 
act up to his advice, described above ? The 
following passages contain the Gitakar *s 
answer to this question :— (I) He casts off 
both merit and sin ; (2) He incurs no sin ; 
(3) He is not fettered down, even though 
he performs works ; (4) All his works are 
destroyed ; (5) He is easily released from 
all bonds ; (6) He is not tainted, though 
he performs works ; (7) He is not tainted 
by sin, as the lotus-leaf is not tainted by 
water ; (8) He is for ever released. 

It may be said, liowever, so far as these 
passages are concerned, that this is simply a 
negative result. They simply show that, if 
we practise Karma-yoga-bhakti, we shall 
not commit sin, though it must necessarily 
involve the performance of actions. But this 



(1) if?rfct VS. ^ ^^^^ »I II. 50. 
(2) ^ Mnfrft f*i?i^<( n IV, 21. (3) w^ arP^ ^ 
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(5) 5^ ^^^ JTj^^er II V. 3. (6) f^^^arfq ^ 
f^^ II V. 7. (7) feeder ^ m m^ ^^\i( i% al^r- 
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does not show that this bhakli is a necessity. 
Ill orders, to prove its necessity, positive 
advantages must be shown to result from it. 
And the following extracts show what the 
positive advantages are which, according to 
the Gitakar, will result from the practice of 
Karma-3-oga-bhakti:-(l) He is released from 
all sins ; (2) He obtains tranquillity ; (3) 
He attains the highest tranquillity ; (4) 
He attains that tranquillity which culminates 
in final release and assimilation with God ; 

(5) He obtains indestructible happiness ; 

(6) They have conquered birth and Sansar 
even while living here ; (7) They rest 
(even now) in Brahma ; (8) He becomes 
fit for assimilation with Brahma ; (9) He 
attains Brahma without delay ; (10) Be- 
coming one with Brahma, he obtains the 



(1) «|qf^: srg^'icT li X. 3. (2) ^tfrt Mfvii^gfini 
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Brahnaan— bliss (i. tf., that which follows 
from assunihitioii with Brahma) ; (1) You 
will be released (from the bonds of action), 
and will go to God ; (2) After attaining to 
God, there is no birth again ; (3) Attaining 
to God, they do not again come to life, which 
is transcient, a home of woes ; (4) Released 
from the shackles of (repeated) births, they 
repair to that seat where tliere is no 
unhappiness ; (5) they go never to return 
again ; (6) they go nndeluded to that 
imperishable se.it ; (7) He obtains the 
imperishable and eternal seat. 



(l)r^fcT: m ^W(«« IX. 28. (2)i?t 
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Chapter III. 

The Reltgioue A^epoot of f ho Qita • 

I. 

In the foregoing pages, we have regarded 
the Gita as a philosophical work, and consi- 
dered its teaching as to the nature of God, 
the nature of the human soul, the relation 
between God and the human soul, the reason 
of the bondage of the hura'au soul, and the 
consequences of this bondage. The Gita, 
however, is generally regarded more as a 
religious work than a philosophical work. 
Since, therefore, nothing has yet been said 
as to the religious teaching of the Gita,— 
except the brief reference to the Karma- 
yoga-bhakti, and the practice of self-control, 
: — it is intended to give a summary ol the 
religious teaching of the Gita in this chapter, 
even though this teaching has no direct con- 
nection with the subject of this essay. 

Though, however, the religious aspect of 
the teaching of the Gita is not, and cannot be 
regarded as, a part of the philosophical as- 
pect of its teaching, still the two aspects are 
very closely connected. For philosophy 
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tells us. among other things, what the ulti- 
mate end is, which man must attain, or 
what the real nature of the human soul is, 
which he must realise ? Wliile religion 
teaches us the way in which man must live 
in order that he may attain his ultimate end, 
or realise his real nature. Religious life, 
therefore, is simply the sole means for attain- 
inof the hisfhest end of man. This being so, 
when the end is complete!)^ attained, no reli- 
gious duty remains to be done. And it is for 
this reason that the Gita savs : — That he,— 
who is engrossed with his self, is satisfied 
with his self, and is pleased with his self, — 
is subject to no duty which he ought to per- 
form ; no benefit accrues to him either by 
doing any thing or by leaving it undone, 
he can have no object which depends upon 
any thing or being in the whole ^ world. 
The state of such a man is fully described 
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in the slokas which deal with the Sthita* 
Prajna or the Guna-atita^. 

The object of the religious teaching of the 
Gita, then, is to enable a man to live in such 
a way as to attain this state- Now, what is 
the religious teaching of the Gita ? The sum 
and substance of this teaching is given by 
the Gitakar himself in a single sloka. Just 
before closing the last Adhyaya, he sa3\s :— 
Thus then I have given to you the know- 
ledfje which is more mysterious than any 
mystery ; fully think over this and act as 
you like. Listen, however, once more to my 
words, which are most confidential of all ; 
I tell you again what is for your benefit, 
simply because I love you very much-* With 



(1) There are many other slokas also, which describe the 
same state. Fur instance i-Q^g^rr B^^l^ ^^:^^^: 
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this introduction, the Gitakar chives the 
following advice : — Concentrate your atten- 
tion on the one real God, devote yourself to 
him, worship him, reverence him. If you 
do this, then it is absolutely certain that you 
will jjo to hira.^ The same advice is 
repeated in other slokas : — Forsaking all 
other ways, take refuge in him alone ; he 
will relieve you from all sin ; be not grieved.^ 
Concentrate all your attention on him alone, 
make him the sole object of your thought ; 
if you do this, then, without any doubt 
whatsoever, vou will dwell hereafter in^ him. 

Cut the advice, contained in these and 
such other slokas, is not easy to follow. It 
requires or presupposes a long religious dis- 
cipline or spiritual development. And this 
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discipline or development itseU consists of 
several stages or steps graduated accordin;^ 
to the capacity of the disciple. The lowest 
or the first stage of this discipline or deve- 
lopinent is to cease to do any work with 
the desire for fruit. For the performance 
of works with this desire, instead of contri- 
buting to spiritual freedom, has the effect 
of prolonging bondage. Hence the Gita 
teaches : — He, who with devotion and with- 
out desire for fruit performs works, attains 
the highest tranquillity ; but he, who with- 
out devotion and with attachment for fruit 
performs works in consequence of some 
desire, falls into bondage.^ The reason of 
this is that, when the attention is distracted 
by the various desires for the manifold 
fruits of works, it cannot be concentrated 
or controlled,- Tlie Gitakar, therefore, loses 



(') 3^er: q^4^5j ^^m\ m^<i wf.f^ %*n i 
^ruT^ sr finlt^?r n U. 42-4. 
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i 

no opportunitj' to show his contempt for 
those who perform the prescribed works 
with the desire for fruit J 

But, if no works »ire to be done for tlie 
sake of their fruit, then all works, the sole 
•object of doing which is to attain some 
fruit, must bejjiven up. Such ^vorks include, 
among others, those which are dedicated to 
pai'ticular deities, like Indra, Varuna-, &c. 
These works, therefore, must be abandoned 
by a man who cares for his spiritual develop- 
ment, because they cease to have any mean- 
ing when the desire for their fruit is given 
up ; because they are dedicated, not to the 
one real God, but to the lower particular 
deities, who are simply partial manifesta- 
tions of the one real God ; and also because 

-m 1 r - - ■ II I ■ ■ - ■ _ - - - - ^ 

'• ■ 

55^> II IX. 20-1 . 

Pnm arrF^rm v{^^t f^Rmr: ^^\ ii VI L 20 ; wsr?n 
^^ f^ ^ni^ 5? ^^cTt: I f^jff fk ^^ ^^ T%1%: 
^TcT ^^ II IV. 12. 
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their fruit is insignificant as well as tempo- 
rary,^ The same is true with respect of works 
.done in honour of the deceased ancestors 
and the spirits of the dead.'* 

Thus all the works, which are to be done 
in honour of the deities, manes, «Sbc., and 
all the works which are to be done for the 
sake of their fruit, — not to speak of all the 
bad or prohibited works or acts, — being 
exchided, there remain only such works as 
are said to be the duties of men as men and 
as members of a particuhir profession. 
These works are intended to be done, not 
for their fruit, but simply as the duties of 
men, and are dedicated to the one real God. 
It is these works, which, as the Gitakar is 
never weary of insisting, ought to be done 
by those whose duties they are, without 



(^) n\ ^: v\ m ?T5 ^T^ci: «T?f^ arf-^g ^^ewcT i 

«r35rr 3^ct: a^psrr: Tm^ fe^ i B^er ^ ^ci: ^mr^r 
^m TT^ f^flm^ flm^T n irct^ 3 ^ }m ?m^ ^^ 

3if^ II VIL21.3. 

(2) ?rtf^ ^pTcTT: ^^5T fq^?T 2Ttf5?T f^^m: I ^- 

mR ^rifcT ?T^^: ^t^ ?T^5R: arfqr ??T? II IX, 25. 
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entertaining any desire for their frnit.^ It 
is in respect of these works that he says 
that you ought not to be fond of doing 
nothing. 2 It is these works without doincj 
which, the fitness for giving up all works 
cannot be attained. '"^ It i^ these works, the 
performance of whicli is a means of prepar- 
ing oneself for the Samadhi-voija* described 
in the sixth Adhyaya, These works, there- 
fore, ought not to be given up. To give 
them up through ignorance is bad ; to give 
them up simply for avoiding the trouble of 
doing them, docs not contribute to Mukti."' 

Even these works, however, which ought 
not to be abandoned, must be done, as 



( ^ ) trjnfir 3?f^ 5 ?Bim^ m t^aR^ir qiaif?? ^i 
sR^rR ifH ^ q?^ f^?T TO ^f[^^^ II X VIII, 6. ' 

(-) w ^ ^: ^ ar^F^PT 11 IL 47. 

( ^ ) 5T ^ort eT5fR^?i SH^ 5W: «T^>r U III.4- 

(*) sTf^^sFr: 5^: 'fin %k ^R^ ^^& II VL S. 

5Rcf II XVIII. 7-8. 
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already mentioned, not for any fruit to be 
attained from doing them, nor because we 
are fond of doing them ; but simply because 
they are our duties. In other words, we 
must do our duties, and must not neglect 
them ; still the motive in doing these duties 
must be, not the expectation of any gain, 
nor any inclination, on our part, to do them, 
but simply the sense of duty as duty. And, 
at the stage we are considering, this way of 
doing duties is the best of abandonment^ 



It, then, follows that, according to the 
religious teaching of the Gitn, the first stage 
of religious discipline or development con- 
sists, on the one hand, in giving up all works 
which are not our absolute duties, and, on 
the other, doing those works which are our 
absolute duties from the pure sense of duty, 
and not from any attachment to them, nor 
from the expectation of any fruit from the 
performance of them. This part of the tea- 
ching of the Grita is repeated in a large num- 
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ber of slokas one or two of which may be 
quoted here : — Those works alone are the 
source of bondage which are unconnected 
with your absolute duties ; hence do your 
absolute duties, and everything that these 
duties require, without attachment.^ Your 
business ends with the doing of works, it 
has nothing to do with their fruit ; let not^ 
therefore, the fruit of works be your motive ; 
nor should' you be attached to doing nothing'^ 
at all. 

It should be noticed that this advice, if 
acted upon, cannot fail to produce many 
other consequences. For, when we do our 
duties exclusively from the sense of duty, 
then we shall not do our duties because we 
expect to succeed or to achieve some end, nor 
shall we be deterred from doing them from 
the expectation or suspicion of failure. It is 
for this reason that the Gitakar savs : — Do 
your duties, being free from attachment and 



^ ^ %l^^ g^^ir: h^rt n III. 9. 
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equable as to success or failure ; this equabi- 
Jity is called yogaJ^ Similarly, when we do 
our duties solely from the sense of duty, we 
shall not hesitate, or be prompted,to do them 
on account of pain or pleasure that they may 
involve or produce. Hence says the Gitakar: 
— You will not incur any sin, if you engage 
in doing your duties, looking upon pain and 
pleasure, gain and loss, success and failure, 
as alike.^ Again, if we bring ourselves always 
to do our duties simply because they are our 
duties, then it will necessarily follow that 
we shall feel contented simply by being able 
to do our duties, and shall have no occasion 
for feeling anger, hatred, rivalry ; and our 
satisfaction will not be dependent on any 
other thing. Hence the Gitakar preaches : — 
He, — who does his duties being free from 
the attachment for the fruit of works, beinsr 
always satisfied, being dependent on none, 
feeling content with whatever he may chance 
to get, being free from jealousy, being un- 
affected by the pairs of opposites like plea- 

aff^35ft: ^m ^[c^ ^swc^r %: ^?m ii II. 48. 
f5^re^ ^ m sj^n:^^ u II. 38. 
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sure and pain, and is indifferent as to success 
or failure, — does not fall into bondage on 
account of his performing^ works. 

But a further consequence of habituating 
ourselves to do our duties simply from a 
sense of duty, is that it will necessarily free 
us (1) from all particular desires for parti- 
cular objects, (2) from all feelings, — such as 
liking or disliking, attachment or hate, love 
or enmity, joy or sorrow, hops or fear, 
auger, jealousy,— whether the objects of 
these feelings be things or persons.^ In 
other words, a man, who strictly acts upon 
the teaching of the Gita under considera- 
tion, — i* ^., who does his duties, — not from 



«Tfirsr|TT: ^ ^ f%f^^ ^^>r% ^: « IV. 20 ; 

f^ =^ 5c^ 9Tf^ 5T f^^«r?r 11 IV. 22. 

(-) 5/1^ tuT^i;^ II XIII. S ; ^^^: 
^hf fSfTcTRRT f^^^: II XVIIL 49; $|- f^3^: 
5^:^%: II XV. 5 ; fcrf^^T^tli^: grR: 11 XII. 

15; ^mt^ s33f^...ll XVIII. 51; ^Rran^r^^tll 
II. 56 ; m ^^ ^HfifH?: II. 57 ; 3?^: M^- 
m«^n: s^RR^f^ II XIII, 9. 
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any expectation of fruit or any attachment 
to them, but simply and solely from the 
sense of duty, — will gradually develop that 
side of Sthita-prajnatva or Guna-atitatva, 
which is indicated by Vairagya-'' (5r?li^). 
And when this stage is reached, then the 
man becomes fit for giving up sansar (or 
the Grihastha-ashrama), and for having 
recourse to the Abhyasa-yoga described 
in the sixth Adhyaya of the Gita.^ When, 
therefore, the Gitakar says :— That the wise, 
by giving up the fruit which results from 
works, become freed from bondage and attain 
the highest^ goal ; that he, who performs 
his duties without attachment, attains the 



(^) %VJ^ may l)c briefly stated thus :— tfii^f^ 1^- 

f^njr^ I ^?}T55tw>T5r^ Tr«t ^ ^ ^% ^ ^^ 

HR^, ^^^fsr^Tflw: g^^HRTTOR: ^^^fiif^^: otT- 

^f^ ^m^\ a^ ^s^h II VI. 4. 

iF^f^fJrfxRr: qt 'i^i^cT 3HR^ d II. 51 ; ^m\ 
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highest; hence you should do what you ought 
to do without attachment* ; — what he means 
is not that we can gain the highest end 
simply by doing our duties without enter- 
taining desire for fruit and without attach- 
ment for them ; he simply means that if 
we thus do our duties, we are put in the 
proper way ; so that if we pursue it to the 
end, we shall attain the ultimate object of 
human life. For, as we just saw (VI. 4), 
the abandonment of the fruit of works and 
the attachment for them simply prepares us 
for the higher stage. Not only that, but 
even the attainment of this higher stage, ue. 
%^^ or ^gr^pg', is not, by itself, the attain- 
ment of the absolue ffoal. For the Gitakar 
himself tells us that mere sannyasa or vat- 
ragya is not, by itself, the fulfilment of the 
ultimate object. ^ 



Here, therefore, the question arises : — If 
mere sannyasa is not enough, what is that 



<< afnffT% «J5^: 11 III. 19. 

(^ ) 5? ^ €^^TO5fig[ ^ }^ ^Hi^nregrTi II III. 4. 
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which is required in addition ? In order to 
be able to answer this question, we must 
not only consider the stage of spiritual deve- 
lopment which is to follow the attainment of 
^<Hi|, but we must take into consideration 
an element in this previous stage which we 
have io^nored so far. The first staije of reli- 
gious discipline, which we have considered 
thus far, consists in performing one's duties 
from no other motive but the sense of duty- 
This advice, however, might be given or 
followed even by an atheist. In order, 
therefore, that it may contribute to religious 
development, some other element must be 
added to it,-if not from the beginning, then 
at some later stage. Whau then, is this new 
element ? This element is that we must do 
our duties,— not for onr own sake, i. e.j not 
for securing the fruit which we might get 
thrcus:h them, -but for the sake of God. 
The same idea is expressed by saying that 
we must do our duties by dedicating them 
to God, or that we mast do our duties 
simply because they are God's commands to 
us, or,— in.ordinary language, — we must do 
our duties in order that God may thereby be 
propitiated, and not that he may grant us 
something in return. Thus we read in the 
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Gita : — [ will tell you how every man, by 
beinci: intent on his own respective duties, 
gains what he ought to gain. He gains it 
by propitiating God through . the perform- 
ance of his duties in the manner already^ 
explained* The same advice is given in other 
slokas also. For instance :— Whatever you 
do, Avhatever you eat, whatever you give, 
the sacrifice that you make, the penance 
which you perform, — dc all that as offered 
to- God. 

It need not be mentioned, however, that 
we must try to follow these two pieces of 
the.Gitakar's advice together, — though that 
may not be possible for us at the beginning. 
And hence slokas li^e the following : — He, 
who does his duties for the sake of God and 
without attachment, cannot be touched by 



f^\t T^^ J?R?f: II XVIII. 45-6. 



^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^'^m^^ II IX. 27. 
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sin, as a lotus ieaf by water. ^ Dedicatiog 
in thought all that you do to God, concen- 
trating your attention on God through mental 
abstraction (/•c., by taking it away from 
desires, objects of desires, and fruits of 
works), be constantly given up to hira.^ He 
goes to God, who does every thing for God, 
to whom God is all in all, wiio devotes him- 
self to God, who has no other attraction, and 
who feels no enmity towards anything or^ 
being. 

It will be seen that the last sloka describes 
the life of a man who is completely following 
the two pieces of the Gitakar's advice under 
consideration. That does not, however, mean 
that we must wait until we are able, strictly 
to follow each of the two pieces of advice,— 
or that we are not to begin to act upon the 
piece of advice said to belong to the later 



(^) 5r?if9r «Tivn^ ^f^ w ct^^t %^ n: I 

^;^^ 5T H: wt^ 'nm ^ sPTtiT II V. 10- 

^qn«?c^ ii^-r%ff: H5ci Hf n XV III. 57. 
^^^5 ^- ^- ''t ^ ^^ n XL 55. 
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stage, until we are able to complete the earlier 
stage. The meaning is that, though we 
must begin by trj-ing to give up desire for 
fruit and attachment, still we must also be- 
gin to try to dedicate our acts to God as soon 
as possible. For, as the Gitakar says, con* 
formity to each of the two pieces of the 
advice, will help conformity to the other. 
The more are we able to take our attention 
away from the fruit of works, desires and the 
objects of desire, the more we shall h^ able 
to concentrate it on God ; the more are we 
accustomed to deny ourselves the fruit of 
works, the more ready we shall be to do the 
works simply for the sake of God. This, 
of course, is natural. As to how the doinir of 
our works for the sake of God will contribute 
to mental abstraction, one answer is that that 
also is natural. For it is only a common 
experience that the more do we habituate 
ourselves to work for the sake of others, tlie 
more forgetful we become of ourselves. But 
the other answer to the above question, — 
and this the Gitakar seems anxious to 
emphasize, — is that when we even try to 
do our duties for the sake of God, God, 
through his grace, comes to our help, and 
facilitates our attainment of mental abstrac- 
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tion,— and even enables us to surmount 
other difiicultics, which we cannot help meet- 
incr with iu this sansar^ -state. 



^TTR fr^^R t[ ^^ ^^ ^q^n^cT ^ ll X. 9-10 ; 3?N 

wn^gm t s&fi^ 5?fcrsTi5fif5 5T ^ >Tf^: sr^^2ii% n Jit 

^^^\:^W^: imh: ^m I ari'^^aig^ aT% 5^ 5iicq 

^T3rpr wi^ 11 IX. 30-33 ; ^ 3 ^^if^ Wi% ^fy 

^^^^ iRq^r: I aR^T \^ ^R5r J?t V:*^a^cT:^qTH% II 

R[^ ^fiERi%TOT<5 n XII. 6-7 > ^i^fj^'ifir an*^ ^v 

ars^crJT 11 XVIII. 56 ;^^-r^^: ^l5«in% jtcTOI^ 
^R«2rf^ 1 3|5!i %?!. ?^ 3T5^ir?^ ^ ^r«2JT% f^^t^-^f^ II 
XVIII. 08 ; i^i: Bi^jm ^-k^ 3r|5? fh^Ji i\ 

Wf^ 3«c^r% ^^.j^jj 11 XVIIL 61-2. 
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It should be noticed that, just as there are 
some^ slokas in the Gita, in which mental 
abstraction (^I^^n) is preached as if it 
were the sole means, so there are other 
slokas in which the doing of our duties as 
offered to God is preached as if that were the 
sole means. But neither of these two can 
be taken by itself. For, as we saw, the 
following; of one of the two pieces of advice 
presupposes, and leads to, the other. Hence 
the two must be taken tooether. 

o 

But now we have to take into considera- 
tion a third element in the advice of the 
Gita regardinjj the Karma-yoj^a-bhakti. Be- 
cause, as the Gitakar says, though it is 
necessary for us to do our duties for the sake 
of God, still, in order to do this in the pro- 
per way, we must have a conception of what 
the real nature of God is. If we have a 
wrong conception about God's nature, — if we 
mistake one of the individual deities for the 
one universal God, — then, however much we 
might have practised abstraction, however 
much'we may do our duties as offered to God, 
still, on account of our wrong conception of 
God, the highest end of religious discipline 
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cannot be achieved. So much so, that it is 
on account of men's isfuorauce about real 
God, that they go afcer particular deities or 
become atheists.^ Hence it is only those, 
who have known the real nature of God, 
that are able to devote themselves to him 
without thinking of anything- else. This 
is the nature of God as the creator, sustainer, 
&c. of the universe.^ 



^i^i 3i3TR5?^: w ^^^^ «t3ti^^ nVII. 24. 
mh !i: h fctw^l; sto^ ai^^wi: n VII. 20 

m^^ 3TqpirT5Ti: aTr§< mi ^\^j: Ii VIL 15 ; 
5T art 5i^?[r: ^i^ ^m^\^m^\w> i 

q< ^^ enTR^: ^^ ^fip\\^m, \\ IX. 11 ; 
lit tTf #r?i^ ^ir!% 3Tf^f5rjl^ i| a?f fl ^k^w^ 

Bm: x?ifi% ?T II IX. 23.4. 

(2) r^tcrr: 5 ^\ qi^l ^sTr surfer anr&fir: 1 5fnTi% 
«rr=^^H: !rRWT ^ctti^ aTsqfq^ II IX. 13. 

(0 ^^?ITt ^?cTqilt ^I^T^Rf^^ I gf^ ^^Rt 
^TTHT Rt ^r'^ 'FxUf^ II V 29. See above, pp. r,.20. 
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How then is this nature of God to be 
known ? It cannot be known merely by the 
study of the Vedas ; nor by the performance 
of penance ; nor by bestowing gifts, nor by 
makiiifj sacrifices.^ Nor is it possible to see 
this form of God by means of our sense of 
sight.- To be able to see God, therefore, a 
new divine sight (f^o^vi^:) must be deve- 
loped. And it is only when this new sight 
is secured, that this universal form of God 
can be seen. Dut now the question arises: — 
How is this sniritual insight to be deve- 
loi^ed ? The answer, which the Gitakar 
gives to this question, is :— That it can be 
developed only by means of the same discip- 
line, i.«., of the Karma-yoga-bhakti, — which 
we have been considering.-^ There is no 
other way. And this is the only one way 



=? f^^im: 5T mi^: ^: I tT#^: ^^: art ^r% 
3[|^... II XL 4b. 

(2) 5T cT m ^^2T% 5t 3T^ff V^ ^^OTT l| XLS. 
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possible to any one, whatever he may! be. 
No wonder, therefore, if the Gitakar says 
that a yogi is superior to any one who per- 
forms penance, who has studied the Vedas, 
who does the prescribed works ;..,and that 
a vosi, who devotes himself to the one real 
God with all his heart, is the best of all 
yogis. 2 

Thus then we see that the Karma-yoga- 
bhakti consists of abstraction from all worldv 
matters (^f^r^TT), offering our duties to 
God, and knowinor the universal form of God. 
These three elements of the Karma- voija- 
bhakti, however, as we saw, are not inde- 
pendent of one another, but the greater and 
greater conformity to any one of these pre- 
supposes, and leads to, greater and greater 
conformity to each of the other two ; — 
though it may be broadlv said that abstrac- 
tion is the most easy of the three, and hence 



«TW W^ f^ #5!^t%»r: II XL 52. 
(^) ?ni%?^: 8?fir^:^>ft ?rff^vTi:drfq JTcfiaiftrsp: i 

^: m ^: ^ 3*fddH: W[: W VI. 46-47. 
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may be regarded, as the Gitakar does, as the 
first stage of religious discipline ; while the 
other two of these three constitute the 
immediately next (higher) stage. It is also 
easy to see that one, who follows this advice 
cannot but ask himself the reason of sfiving: 
up the desire for fruit of works, &c., of doing 
every work, that he ought to do, for the sake 
of God. And a consideration of this question 
will necessarily lead him to study, or make 
himself acquainted with, the grounds of all 
this advice, namely, the philosophical aspect 
of the teaching of the Gita, summarised in the 
first two chapters of this essay. And when 
he is convinced about the necessity of this 
advice, and the truth of the grounds on which 
it is based, he will be better able and more 
anxious to act up to it. Thus we see that, 
in order to practise the Karma-yoga-bhakti 
properly and with all heart, it is necessary 
to attain knowledge of the real n*\ture of 
God, of the human soul, of the external 
world, and of their mutual relation ; also the 
knowledge of the grounds of the soul's bond- 
age, and of the means of release. In other 
words, the Karma-yoga-bhakti necessitates, 
and thus reconciles, Karma or good works, 
Jnana or knowledge, and Bhakti or love. 
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Let us deviate just for a moment to con-' 
sider (what may be called) the moral aspect 
of the life of the men, who are undergoing 
the threefold religious discipline, described 
above. As we have seen,^ theGita teaches 
that there is no created being in the whole 
universe that is absoiutelvfree from the three 
gunasj — tamas, rajas, and satva. Though, 
however, all these three gwias ^vq present in 
each and every being, and, therefore, in each 
human beinir, still all human beinji^sfall into 
four classes as follows :— (1) those who 
have become Guna-atita, (2) those in whom 
the tamo-guna predominates over the other 
two, (3) those in whom the rajo-guna pre- 
dominates, and (4) those in whom the satva- 
guna predominates. We have here to con- 
sider the last three of these four classes of 
human beings. 

Kow, each of these three gunas necessarily 
manifests itself by giving rise to those quali- 
ties which are its consequences : — the satva- 
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(1) Sec above, p. 38. 
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gana manifests itseif by attachment to happi- 
ness and knowledge; the rajo-guna by attach- 
ment to- activity, avarice, desire, uneasiness; 
and the tamo-guna by attachment to heed- 
lessnesSjignorance, idleness, ilhision.* Hence, 
though in men, coming under each ot the 
above three classes, all these three sets of 
qualities will and must exist in germ, still, 
according as, in any given human being, one 
or other of the three ^unaii predominates over 
the other two, the corresponding set of qua- 
lities also will predominate over the other 
two sets of qualities, Evidentlj', from the 
presence of the predominance of a particular 
set of qualities, the predominance of the 
corresponding gtina must be inferred.- 

The next important thing to remember is 
that, though, according to the Gita, the 
ultimate aim of each human beinij ouorht to 
be to transcend all these three gunas^ — or to 



(1) See above, p. H7. 

?l^ fiRirc^ f^? Wf %f^ 11 tJw: Jifr%: «n<^t 
^«rt 9T^w: ^5^ \ v^ ^?nR 3n^% f^ft ^rrw II 

^STPFcT f^ f^R^ n XIV, 11-13. 
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become Giina-hitita, still, among those, who 
have not reached that stage, the men, in 
whom the satva-guna predominates, are 
morally and spiritually superior to all those 
men in whom the rajo-guna or tamo-guna 
predominates ; and those, in whom the rajo- 
guna predominates, are superior to all those 
in whom the tamo-guna predominates. That 
the Gitakar recognises this distinction, is 
clear from the very nature of the qualities 
which, according to him, are the respective 
manifestations of the three gunas. If any 
further evidence be required, ic is supplied 
by such slokas as the following : — If a man 
dies during the predominance of the satva- 
guna, he reaches the untainted world of 
those who know the highest. If, however, 
he dies during the predominance of the rajo- 
guna, he is born in the family of those who 
are attached to works. Similarly, if he dies 
during the prevalence of the tamo-guna, he 
is born in the wombs of the iscnorant. The 
fruit of meritorious works is said to be 
untainted, -of the nature of satva ; the 
fruit of the rajo-guna is misery ; and the 



(1) See ftlwve, p. 10. 
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fruit of the tamo-guna is ignorance. l?rom 
satva is produced knowledge, from rajds is 
produced avarice, and from tamas are pro- 
duced heedlessness, delusion, and ignorance. 
Those who resort to satva are born as 
heavenly beings, those who resort to rnjas 
remain in the middle (are born as men), and 
those who stick to tamas are born among the 
lower animals.'* 

If, then, according to the Gita, the satva^ 
guna and its consequences are superior to 
the other two gunas and their consequences, 
and the rajo-yiina and its consequences are 
better than the tamo-guna and its conse- 
quences, it necessarily follows that, as a 
matter of religious discipline or spiritual 
development, those, in whom the tamo-guna 



(^ ) ^^T ^^ s??: 5 vm mfh ^^^ I ci^ ^J^R- 
ik^ ^\^\ «f^c5i^ xrfcfq^^ n vsi^ v;m tc^t ^- 

^W^ cT^RT: ^95lT \\ ^T^ H^n^l^ ITTH x^m mwJi^ 

^ I 5iJ?R<frfr ctrb: ^t^: e?^ tpr ^ \\ ^ i^t% 
n^sr^mwi: XIV, 14-18. 
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and the qualities produced by it predominate, 
ought to try to weaken and get rid of them, 
and to strengthen in themselves, if not the 
satva-fjunrx and the qualities following from 
it, at least the rajo-guna and the qualities 
which are its results. This means that, 
according to the Gitakar, idleness, heedless- 
ness, delusion, ignorance are the worst of all 
qualities that a human being can possess. 
It is better to have avarice, discontent, 
desires, disposition to activity, than these. 
Those, however, in whom the qualities 
which are the manifestation of the rajo-gima 
prevail, ought to try to weaken and get rid 
of them, and to strengthen in themselves, 
not the qualities corresponding to the tamo- 
gtinaj but those which follow from the satva- 
guna. As we saw above, the most important 
of the consequences of the satva-guna is the 
attainment of knowledge, and experience in 
conformity with that knowledge. 



The above slokas indicate, in general 
language, the line of progress which a 
follower of the Karma-voGfa-bhakti must 
pursue, until he attains guna-aiitatoa. For, 
as the Gitakar expressly says, there is no 

8 
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royal road to this goal ; it can be attained 
only through the laborious method of living 
in conformity with the rules of the Karma- 
yoga-bhakti,^ We have, however, seen that 
there is no human being, — that has nut 
i-eached guna-aiUatvaj—who is free from any 
one of the three gunas. In other words, even 
from those, in whom the satva-gima or the 
rajo-guna or the tamo-guna predominates, 
the other two cannot hz wholly absent. But 
they are present in such a way that they 
modify the consequences of the giuia which 
is predominant. And, of course, they modify 
them in proportion to then* own strength. 
For instance, attachment to acts is the con- 
sequence of the predominance of the rajo- 
guna. Still the doing of acts itself will differ 
in different cases accordinu^ to the degree of 
s^trength of the satva-guna and the tamo- 
guna Avhich accompany the predominant 
rajo-guna in different individuals, or at 
diiferent times in the same individual. And 



( ^ ) 3^ ^f^ ^^^^ ^^\ ^t ^52?r^55; » sfjt- 
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the same is true with reference to every 
other quality or state. Hence each quality, 
that a man can possess, falls under three 
heads, — saivik, rajaSj and tamas. A few 
instances of these are given below from the 
Gita, 

That knowledge is satvik^ which enables 
us to perceive one common imperishable 
indivisible (spiritual) nature in all the vari- 
ous divisible beings; that knowledge is rajas j 
which makes us perceive diflerent natures in 
different beini»s; and that knowledi^e is tamas 
which makes us look upon one particular 
thing as if that thing were all, which is of no 
avail, which is devoid of any truth, and is 
insignificant^. That Buddhi (practical intel- 
ligence) is satvik by which we are able to 
know what is piety and what is impiety, 
what oudit to be done and what ous:ht not 
to be done, where to dare and where to be 



(^ ) «^5 ^ ^ ^ 3fo?T^ ^^^ I BTftvTTfe f^r- 

^TRnnm^T ?^^-f^PT I ^m ^^5 ^ar^ ^'^ w^ \k\\ 

Tll^^rf 3?Fq =^ ^ m^^ ^%\%^ II X VIII. 20-2. 
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afraid, what is bondage and what is Mukti ; 
that Buddhi is rajas^ which does not enable 
us properly to understand what is piety and 
what is impiety, what ought to be done and 
what ought not to be done; and that Buddhi 
is tamas which, being shrouded with the 
tarno-guna^ makes us mistake impiety for 
piety, and all things for what they are^ not. 
That courage is satvik^ which enables us to 
control the operations of mind.breath and the 
sensesjwhich is answerving,which always co- 
exists with mental abstraction and supports 
it ; that courage is rajas, which enables us 
to adhere to piety, desire, and the objects of 
desire (the ordinary aims of men),and streng- 
thens our attachment to fruit of works; while 
that courage is tamaSj which keeps us j^tuck 
to sleep, fear, sorrow, despair, and folly.* 



arsrS ^ 51% ^T ^^ cT^HF 9?Ti?rT i b4{^]\ f^i\^ 
"^ %^' ^ ^^^ ^FHT^r II XVIII, 30-2. 
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That happiness is satvik which , though like 
poison at first, is comparable to nectar in the 
long run, and is the result of clear self- 
knowledge ; that happiness is rajas which, 
being produced from the contact of the senses 
with their objects, is comparable to nectar at 
first, bu t is like poison in the long run ; 
while that happiness is iamaSy which, being 
produced from sleep, idleness, delusion, is 
the source of self-delusion from bei^innin^r^ 
to end. That action is satvik, which is one 
of the prescribed duties for the doer of it, 
which is done without attachment, without 
the motive of fondness or aversion, without 
the desire for fruit ; that action is rajas, 
which is performed by one who wishes for 
objects of desire, who is full of egoism, and 



^fiqwmiRftll XVIII. 33.35. 
( ^ ) ^ ^^ 9i5r ft^ 5^1 qftmft a?5^nTq?5 1 <rci; 5% 

cTfJm ^3^af?Tfl II XVIII. 37-39. 
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which involves much trouble ; while that 
action is tamas which is done throuo^h i^no- 
ranee, without any regard to consequences, 
loss, injury, and one's own strength.* 
That agent is called satvilr, Avho is free from 
attachment and from egoistic talk, who is 
possessed of courage and enthusiasm, and is 
unaflfected by success or ill-success ; that 
agent is rajas, who is full of fondness, who 
has desire for the fruit of works, who is 
covetous, cruel impure, and who feels joy 
and sorrow ; while that agent is tamas, 
who is heedless, void of discernment, head- 
strong, crafty, malicious, lazy, melancholy, 
and dilatorv.2 That charitv is satvik, which 

^ ?TcT e^cT ^TTt^* ^^^ w ^ 3 ^^cg^rr 

wr^ I Tft^rq; ^v^m ^^ ^tct crm^^r^f^ II 
XVIII. 23-5. 

qFTl^<T:^?fr JX^mi ^ft<rfffcT: || a?ffff: snfTcT: 

^ ^ci? mqe: ^5^?T u XVIII 26-28. 
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is givea because it ought to be given, which 
is given at a proper time, at a proper place, 
to a proper person such that he can do no 
service in return ; that charity is rajas, 
which is grudgingly given for a return of 
service, and with the expectation of fruit (in 
the next world) ; while that charity is 
tamas, which is insultingly given to unfit 
persons, at an unfit time and place, and 
without respect.* Those, in whom the satva 
guna predominates, worship Gods ; those, 
in whom the rajo-guna predominates, wor- 
ship Yakshas and Rakshasas ; while those, 
in whom the tamo-guna predominates, wor- 
ship the departed spirits and the multitudes 
of Bhutas.'- That sacrifice is satvik, which 
is performed simply as a duty, without the 



(' ) ^^^ ^ ^ ^R ^m ^^^\ii^ I ^ ^ 
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desire for fruit and with determination, and 
which is prescribed in religions ordinances ; 
that sacrifice is rajas, which is performed 
with the desire for fruit and for the purpose 
of ostentation ; and that sacrifice is taraas, 
which is performed without faith, the per- 
formance of which is against the religious 
ordinances, in which no food is dealt out, and 
which is devoid of mantra and dakslwia*^ 
Penance is of three kinds : — Bodily penance 
consists of paying reverence to Gods, Brah- 
nianas, preceptor?, and men of knowledge ; it 
also consists of purity, straight-forwardness, 
life of a Brahmachari, and harmlcssness ; 
vocal penance con&ists of the study of the 
Veda?,and of speech which cau.ses no sorrow, 
is true, and is beneficial and agreeable ; and 
mental penance consists of calmness of mind, 
mildness, control of the tongue, self-restraint, 



^ 51% W: ^m^m ^: ^'^^i II sn^WT 

XVIL 11-13. 
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and purity of heart.* This three-fold penance 
is called satvik, if it is pnictised with perfect 
faith, with devotion, and without desire for 
fruit ; it is called raja?, if it is done for the 
sake of respect, honour, reverence,^and with 
ostentation, and if it is uncertain and 
transient ; while it is called tamas, if it is 
performed under a misguided conviction, 
with hardship to oneself, or for the destruc- 
tion of^ another. 

It is worth while to notice tliat though, 
according to the Gita, Mukti is the highest 
goal to be attained by man,still Guna-atitatva 



O ^^^ T^^T ^^ ff^: c!^ f¥^^ 'it: I ^H^J- 

5?n^nXVII. 17-19. 
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is the highest ideal to be reached in this life; 
or just as Mukti is the highest goal that a 
man can reach after death, so Guna-utitatva 
is the highest goal which a man must attain 
by living in conformity with the rules of the 
Grihastha-ashrama. In the same way, the 
highest goal to be attained by man, within 
the Grihastlia-ashrama, is to develop in him- 
self the satva-guna to the maximum extent^ 
and to reduce the other two gunas to the 
minimum extent. This ideal of the Grihastha- 
ashrama is described by the Gitakar himself 
under the name of Daivi-Prdkriti or Daivi- 
Sampat^. In other words, a man must 
live in the sansar-state in such a way as to 
make it the means of developing in himself 
the satva-guna in all respects to the utm6st 
possible extent or completely. 



From these and such other slokas we see 
that, just as, according to the Gita, besides 

^B^^ w ^3f : ^m ^la: ^i^^ ^i: mjHmfi^i \ vi^p^ 
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those who have attained Guna-atitatva or 
Sthita-prajnatva, there are three classes of 
men,r-those in whom the satva-guna pre- 
dominates, those in whom the rajo-jfuna pre- 
dominates,and those in whom the tarao-guna 
predominates ; in the same way,within each of 
tliese three classes, especially of the first two, 
there are three sub-divisions, the Satvikas, 
the Il:ijasas, and the Tamasas, each follow- 
ing division being inferior to the preceding. 
It necessarilv follows that, thou2:h a man, in 
whom the rajo-guna predominates, may not 
at once be able to rise to the rank of one in 
whom the satva-guna predominates, or one 
in whom the satva-guna predominates to the 
rank of one who has become guna-atita, — 
still he must try his best to rise to a higher 
level within his own class. And hence, 
though the highest goal, i.e.y Guna-atitatva, 
may not or cannot immediately ha within the 
reach of every one, still it is within the 
power of every one to act up to the teaching 
of the Gita in respect of the Karma-yoga, 
according to his own fitness (^f'^rar) ; and 
every step, however small it may be, taken 
in advance, is a step towards the highest 
goal. And it is for this reason that the 
Gitakar says : — To whatever extent it may 
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be practised, to that extent it is beneficial, 
there is nothing that can obstruct it ; even a 
little of this Karma-yoga gives protection 
from great danger'' . 

• 

When a man lives completely in confor- 
mity with the principles of the Karma-yoga- 
bhakti, described above, he achieves what is 
called purity of mind (f^xiyi^), that is to 
say, his mind ceases to be distracted by the 
objects of the particular desires, and becomes 
fit for concentration on his real self or 
lirahma-. And hei'e comes in the necessity 
of practising the Abhyasa-^yoga,described in 
the sixth chapter of the Gita,-tohave constant 
recourse to which requires the abandonment 
of all works. This stage of religious disci- 
pline is what is called the Jnana-nishtha or 
the Sankhya-marga or the Sannyas-yoga.^ 



a?fqr ^r^ ^r^ ^n^er ^^n\ ^t^h ii II. 40. 

(^) «i^: 3iif%: ^m^Tt ^^ Hi ft cT?r^ i ^^m ar 

ervM 1^% Tw^^^m m^i n XVIII. 46. 

(3) See above, pp. 222-224. 
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the man, who has attained the completion of 
the Karma- voija-bljakti, becomes able to 
attain Brahma. He becomes fit for attaining 
Brahma by having his mijid purified, by 
controlling: himself with courasje.bv abstract- 
ing his mind from the objects of the senses, 
by being {vqq from fondness and aversion ; 
by residing in clean places, by moderate eat- 
ing, by having his senses under his control, 
by being always intent on meditation,by hav- 
ing no concern about anything, and by being 
free from egoism, stubbornness, arrofjance.de- 
sire, anger, belongings, and the idea of any- 
thing as his ; thus, having reached Brah- 
matva, with a tranquil self, having ceased to 
grieve or desire, and being alike to all being?, 
he attains the fitness for the highest devotion 
toGod^ 



5r6Wc«?r 5f ir^fcT ^ qrt^f^r I ^: ^^5 ^ ^ww 
55^Bf TOH 11 XVII [. 50-54. 
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The state of one, who has reached this 
stage of the Para-bhakti, is what is called 
Sthita-prajnatva or Guna-atitatva. It is 
during this state that the soul haa the con* 
tinuous and unuitcrrupted experience of its 
own real nature or the real nature of God ; 
and then finally becomes one with^ ic. 

Thus we see that the whole religious dis- 
cipline, which a follower of the Gita has to 
undersfo in order to attain the hiii^hest ffoal 
or Mukti, consists of the following stages: — 
(1) abstraction or the giving up of the desire 
for the fruit of works; (2) the offering of all 
that is done to God, with the knowledge of 
God's universfil form; (3) the Karma- voga- 
bhakti;(4)the Abhyasa-yogaor the Sankhya- 
yoga, or the Jnana-nistha; and (5) the Para- 
bhakti. These stages must be practised, 
begin-ning with the first-mentioned, and 
endingwith the last-mentioned, according to 
the fitness^ of the disciple. 



fTcf: ^^ cfTfcf: W^ f^^^ cl^cT^^ tl XV III. 55. 

(2) Sec above, \y. 27G. 



Chapter IV. 

The Qifa and Progreaa— A paovlblo 

crifictom. 

I. 

In the foregoing chapters I havetrieil to summa- 
rize what I understand to be the teaching of the 
Gita, as briefly as I could, and yet as fully as was 
necessary to give the reader a clear idea of the posi- 
tive views of the Gitakar. I have explained what 
the ideals are, — namelv, those indicated bv Sthita- 
prajnatva or Guna-atitatva, — which the Gitakar 
advises us to pursue and to realise in this life ; I have 
explained what the means are,— -namely, all the vari- 
ous stages of which the Xarma-yoga-bhakti consists, 
—which, according to the Gitakar, we must adopt, if 
we wish to i*ealise those ideals ; I have pointed out 
what the ultimate end is,— namely, Mukti, — which, as 
the Gitakar tells us, we shall secure at the close of 
this life, if we completely realise those ideals in it ; 
and I liave explained what the views of the Gitakar 
are about God, man, and the world, which views 
evidently form the basis of all this advice as to the 
end to be achieved after death, the ideals to be pur- 
sued and realised in this life, and the means of realis- 
ing those ideals. 

Now, what are we to think of all this teaching 
of the Gita ? "What is its value, — from the logical as 
well as from the practical point of view ? Before, 
however, proceeding tu consider this question, it is but 
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fair to tell tha reader that it is.just possible that a vast 
majority of the followers and admirers, — nay, even of 
the disinterested students,— of the Gita may deny 
that the teaching of the Gita is correctly given in th® 
previous three chapters. And this is not only just 
possible, but even most certain, for the followers or 

admirers or students o£ the Gita may be roughly 
classified into seven or eight groups or schools : — (I) 
The Kevala^advaitUj according to whom the correct 
interpretation o£ the teaching of the Gita is to be 
found in Shankar's commentary on the Gita ; {2) the 
Shiiddha'ddvait'ufy according to whom the correct in- 
terpretation o£ the teaching of the Gita is to be 
found in Yalhibha's commentary on the Gita ; (3) the 
Vlshishta'advaitls, according to whom the correct 
interpretation o£ the teaching oE the Gita is to be 
found in Eamanuja's commentary on the Gita ; (4) 
the Dvaitis, according to whom the correct interpre- 
tation of the teaching o£ the Gita is to be found in 

Madhava's commentary on the Gita ; (5) the theoso- 
phlsts, according to whom the correct interpretation 
of the teaching of the Gita is to be found in Mrs. 
Anne feasant's English translation of the Gita ; (6) 
a section of the Brahmos, according to whom the 
correct interpretation of the teaching of the Gita is 
to be found in Pandit Gaur Gonnd Roy's commentary 
on the Gita ; (7) those who do not follow ^any one of 

these commentators, but have their own way of inter - 
preting the teaching of the Gita , but who may agree 
with the followers of the above-mentioned commen, 
tators in believing that the teaching of the Gita, as 
they understand it, is perfect ; (8) those who, like 
the last school, have their own way of interpreting 
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the teaching of the Gita, but who do not believe that 
the teaching of the Gita, even as they understand it, 
is perfect. Those, who belong to this last group, 
cannot strictljr be called the followers of the Gita; for 
the Gita, as such, is no authority for them. Nor can 
they be regarded as forming a school ; for they may 
not agree among themselves. 

Now, even supposing that the teaching of the 
Gita, contained in the foregoing three chapters, is in 
conformity with some one or other of the^se various 
interpretations, still a large maJ3rity of the followers 
of the Gita will neither accept the interpretation put 
upon the teaching oF the Gita in the previous 
chapters, nor, therefore, will they regard the conse- 
quences, that may be shown to be logically dedueible 
from the teaching of the Gita, thus interpreted, as 
constituting a just estimate of the value of the teach- 
ing of the Gita. And now I must confess that I 
liave not consciously followed even a single one of the 
above-mentioned different interpretations of the 
teaching of the Gita. In fact, I have presumed to 
act as if I were one of the last of the eight groups 
mentioned above* There is no reason for surprise, 
thei*efore, if almost all the follower and even the dis- 
interested students of the Gita agreed to complain 
that the teaching of the Gita is not correctly given 
in the foregoing pages of this book, and that, there- 
fore, it is wrong to base any estimate of the value of 
that teaching on. its misinterpretation. 

On account,however, of so many conflicting inter-, 
pretations put upon the teaching of the Gita, such a 
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complaint can nerer be avoided. I shall, therefore, 
with the above warning to the reader, proceed to a 
consideration of the question, stated above, namely, 
what is the value of the teaching of the Gita, as 
summarized in the foregoing chapters. 

Now the teaching of the Gita may be roughly 
divided, as already indicated, into three parts : — (1) 
The view which the Gita takes of God, man, and the 
material world ; (2) the view which we find in the 
Gita about the ultimate end oE man ;— these two 
parts may be distinguished as the theoretical or phi- 
losophical aspect of the teaching of the Gita; and (3) 
the ideals which the Gita asks us to pursue and to 
realise in this life, and the ways in which, according 
to the Gita, we must live in this life, because the real 
nature of man is what the Gita thinks it to be, and 
because man has to secure the ultimate end which is, 
according to the Gita, the necessary consequence of 
this nature of man ; — this last may be distinguished 
as the practical aspect of the teaching of the Gita, as 
distinguished from the theoretical or philosophical 
aspect under which the first two of these three parts 
are included. 

Since, then, the practical aspect of the teaching 
of the Gita is a logical consequence of its theoretical 
aspect, the value of the former must ultimately 
depend upon the soundness or vaUdity of the latter. 
Deferring, however, for the sake of convenience, the 
consideration as to the soundness of the philosophical 
aspect of the teaching o£ the Gita, I shall take 
the practical aspect of its teaching absolutely, — 
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«• ««, without reference to the philosophical or other 
presuppositions on which it may liave been based ; and 
discuss its value generally, and particularly from the 
point of view of the question, — How far the practical 
teaching of the Gita helps progress, or supports 
reform, in the various departments of human Hfe, or 
in the various aspects of that life ; and how far it is 
logically self-consistent ? And then an attempt will 
be made, in a hter chapter, to answer the objec- 
tions, to which the practical teaching of the Gita, 
thus considered absolutely, may seem to be open, by 
taking into consideration one of the presuppositions on 
which the practical teaching of the Gita seems to me 
to have been evidently based. 



Now, if we refer to the verses, which have been 
collected at the end of the second chapter, containing 
the ideals, which, according to the Gitakar, we must 
pursue and realize in this life, we shall find that one 
of these ideals apparently is that we ought to treat 
all censure and all praise, all honour and all dis- 
honour equally, — which means that we ought to 
bring about such a state of mind that we shall not be 
affecte^l in any way by any sort of praise or censure, 
honour or dishonour. Is this an ideal to be pursued ? 
And, will the pursuit of such an ideal contribute to 
what is called progress, — namely, that progress at 
which the political, social, industrial, educational, 
institutions and movements in India are aiming? 
Suppose, first, that the censure or dishonour is un- 
deserved. It is, of course, true that sometimes we 
are quite unable to do anything to meet dishonour 
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or censure, however unjust or undeserved that cen- 
sure or dishonour may be. In such cases we are 
exactly in the position of the noble and chaste 
heroine of Browning's poem, who, to her face and at 
a public meeting where she was occupying the place 
of honour, was falsely charged with unchastity with 
the accuser, and who, being afterwards asked as to 
what answer she made to the charge, replied : — 

" 1 ? what I answered ? As I Hve 

I never fancied such a thing 

As answer possible to give. 

AVhat says the body when they spring 

Some monstrous torture-engine's whole 

Strength on it ? No more says the soid." 

It is also true that, in some cases, the best way of 
meeting dishonour or censure, however undeserved, 
is to let it alone, and not to notice it at all. But the 
silence, which is either forced upon us, or which is 
itself the best or most effective answer to the censure 
in some ciyses, is essentially different from the silence 
which is due to the mind becoming insensitive . to all 
censure and praise, to all dishonour and honour. 

So far we have supposed that the censure or 
dishonour is undeserved. Suppose, however, that it is 
deserved. Then, ure M'e not to take a lesson from a 
deserved censure ? But is it possible that a man can 
take a lesson from a deserved censure, and will not 
act in a way so as to deserve similar censure again, if 
he has become insensitive to all censure and praise,— 
nay, even if it be his aim to acquire this state of 
mind ? . And what will be the result, if we try to 
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pnrsue this ideal of the Gita ? The result must be 
that, to the same extent to which we shall be ready 
to make efforts from the bottom of our heart to 
realize this ideal, \fe shall lose the sense of self-' 
respect. And ho\v can a man, who is devoid of the 
sense of self-respect, take any useful part in any 
movement for progress ? 

Another ideal, placed before us by the Gitakar, 
seems to be that we ought to look equally upon 
stones, loj? of wood, and pieces of gold (H^^f^r^R- 
^t^: W ) ; ^"^ ^^ ^® satisfied with what we chance 
toget (?4^-JTc5r^€r3^: II 5R%^Rc^5CfT: n ). If is 
enough to remark, in connection with this ideal, that, 
if it were approved by the Hindus of the present age, 
we should never have heard so much and so long talk 
about the growing poverty of tiie people, about the 
revival and improvement of the industries of the 
country, about the need of technical and scientific 
education, about political privileges, and so on. 

A third ideal of the Gita is said to be that we 
ought to treat equally, i. «., we ought not to recognize 
any sort ol difference between a saint and a sinner* 
a learned gentleman and an ignorant wretch, just as 
we ought to look upon gold and stone and wood as 
alike. It should be observed, with reference to this 
ideal, that, though the social reformers are right in 
mauitaining that all caste -distinctions are bad ; still 
the ignoring of the distinctions, indicated by this 
ideal, will not be a source of less danger and mis- 
chief than the existence of the caste-system among 
us. And how can the pursuit of this ideal be consist- 
ent with the efforts for moral and educational reform ? 
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Another ideal o£ the Gitakar is that we must 
feel pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, sorrow 
and joy alike ( ^i?5:?irg^: u sl-f^TS^: 5^-^- 
4l%: II ). This, again, is equivalent to teaching that 

we ought to try to bnng about such a state of mind 
as never to be affected by any of these feelings. 
Kow, in order to estimate the value of this ideal, we 
must remember that to be incapable of all feelings of 
pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, is also to become 
incapable of realizing that others experience those 
feelings. And a man, who is not capable of being 
acutely stung by the miseries and evils caused to his 
fellow-beings, — men and women, — by bad customs 
and practices and unfortunate circumstances, cannot 
do anything to alleviate the misery and evil caused to 
his fellow-beings by reforming or abolishing bad cus- 
toms, practices, <&c., i. e , cannot be a real reformer. 

Similarly, if we are to strike a blow at ignorance 
and sin, we must hate these, and love their opposites, 
knowledge and virtue. But then the Gita teaches 
that we ought neither to hate nor to love anything 

( 5T 51% ^5?f TflPi ^ HI rflfJT ^T^cT II )• 

But perhaps the most important of these ideals 
of the Gita remains yet to be noticed. But then it 
is also most obstructive to all progress. For if there is 
one thing more than another, which prevents each 
and every reform -movement in India, — in whatever 
sphere of life, — from accomplishing much, it is /n- 
difference, — indifEerence on the part both of the 
supporters of that movement as well as on the part 
of its opponents. And it is the life of indifEerence 
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( ?^^«Tcf ) 0^ wbtdi the Gita iiisidts with the 
greatest emphasis. 

Further, with this ideal of indifference mu&t 
stand or fall the ideal of unattachment ( 9?«TTHItK op 
fli^TRliT^fcf ). ^'^^ ^'« c;:nnot do anything sub- 
stantial for the progress of any canse, — whatever 
that cause^may be, — unless we work for it with all 
our heart and soul and sti*ength, unless we stake our 
all on its success ; and we cannot work in this spirit 
unless we identify ourselves and all our interests 
with that cause. But if this is not attachment to 
that caus(?, I should like to know what is to be called 
attachment. I'urther, let* the reader imagine that he 
has, in this way, identified himself with some cause, 
also let him iiuagine that he sees it fail, and then say 
what he thinks of the ideal indicated by equability 
in success or ill-success ( f^Ti[.3n%3FT: ^Rc^^^ II )• 



Those, who have studied the Gita carefully, will 
not, I hope, blame me fur fixing upon a few isolated 
brief phrases to be met with in the Gita for criticism. 
For it will be admitted that each of those phrases, 
very brief though they are, sums up the whole practical 
aspect of the teaching of the Gita, except the two 
precepts, namely, (1) do your duties (^^^ i^H ^^ n) 

and (2) do whatever you do for the sake of God 
( «cli^^H:^T^ 11 ). With the exception of the 
latter of these two precepts, all the remaining portions 
of the practical teaching of the Gita, not considered 
in tlie previous section of this chapter, may be 
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brought together, and ezpressed in the form of one 
Sanskrit sentence, sticking to the language of the 
Gita as far as possible : — 

^m Ei^: f^m^ ^=5ijr55i^i>^ ^ni i^ 9^qH«? ^ 

^^ %s^^ 5^ II 

Now, it is easy to sec that each of the phrases, 
criticised above, very brief though they are, sums up, 
as was just said, the whole practical teaching of the 
Gita, For let the reader consider what the mental 
state of an agent (the doer of an act), — supposing 
such an agent to be possible, — will be, — an agent who 
has no attachment or aversion whatever for any 
beings or things, who has given up all desire for the 
fruit of his works, who has neither liking nor disliking 
for any work he does or has to do, w ho is quite in- 
different to all the consequences of his works, who is 
totally insensible to all pleasure and pain, who has 
given up all belongings, and who has abandoned all 
desire and all hope. It must be plain that the men- 
tal state of the man, who acts under these conditions, 
—supposing he can act at all, — is accurately described 
by each of the phrases— e^§f if , ^|t-c^i<i|4T%^, ^ 

5?^ «SlltTTr> 5T Rf firfJr ^e?l^, »"<! so on. On the 
other hand, it is also clear that, if the ideal of 
^TT^Rcf, &«•» is to be reahzed, then the man, who 
pursues this ideal, must observe all the injunctions 
about qr^^^^Ic^.'T, &c., laid down in the Gita. 
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. . Further, it should be noticed that these two 
parts oE the practical teaching oE the Gita are a 
necessary consequence of another view of the Gitakar* 
which ought not to be over-looked. It is a funda- 
mental part of the theory of the Gita that works, 
done with attachment and desire for fruit, are the 
source of the bondage of At ma to a body (j^li^i^). 

Thus the present bondage of any given embodied 
Atma is due to works done during previous embodied 
states with attachment and desire for fruit. It is 
also a fundamental part of the theory of the Gita 
that each man, now living, is born with a particular 
nature (^^^r^), which nature is a result of works 

done by him during previous embodied states; and that, 
on account of this nature, it is unavoidable that the 
man should have to do certain works, — that is, the 
works which are the duties of the caste to which he 
belongs, in addition, of course, to the works which 
ought to be done by men of all castes. Thus we 
read : —Bound by your office (i, e , your duty as a 
Kshatriya or warrior), which springs from your own 
nature, O son of Kunti, that, which you do not wish 
to do through delusion, you shall do even against 
youri will. 

The result of all this is that the present life, or 
bondage of Atma to a body, is due to Atma's attach- 
ment to, and desire for the fruit of, the works done by 
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ts Prakrit! in the previous liEe. For the same reason 
also it is subject to certaia definite works being done 
b J its Prakriti during this life. This retribution foi^ 
w orks done in past life will not come to an end until 
all these works are done. So it will not do either 
to commit snicide or to try to give up works altoge- 
ther. All these worksi therefore, must be performed, 
fiut then we must also live this life, and allow all 
these works to be done in such a way as not to pre- 
pare a new bondage for the future ; i. «., we must 
lire without attachment to, and desire for the fruit of, 
the works which are being performed by our Prakrili 
in this life. And hence are necessitated all those 
Injunctions indicated by the name of the Karma-yoga 
or Buidhi-yoga or 13hakbi-yoga. 



It must, therefore, be admitted that all these por- 
tibns of the practical teaching of the Gita are essen- 
tially connected with one another, and, are therefore, 
quite consistent. Hence the criticism, passed above 
against the ideals of the Gita,applies equally to all these 
portions of the Gitakar's teaching. And the point 
of that criticism is that the teaching of the Gita does 
not seem to support any of the movements for pro- 
gress, which are at present carried on by the Hindus. 
This, however, does not enable us to come to any 
decision as to the absolute value of the practical 
teaching of the Gita. Por it is just possible that all 
these movements are wrong, while the teaching of the 
Gita is right. All, therefore, that that criticism 
shows is that those, who wish to act up to the teach- 
ing of the Gita, must give up all these movements. 
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And hei*e we must notice another difficulty in 
connection with the practical teaching of the Gita* 
This difficulty is that it is not possible to do any act 
under the conditions hid down in the Gila. As we saw 
in the previous section, the Gitaka^ insists that, in 
order to do our duties in conformity with the rules 
of the Karma- yoga, we must fulfil the preliminary 
condition of easting off all feelings, passions, emo- 
tions, sentiments, and desires* Now, as psychology 
teadies, all the acts, which are performed by any 
human being, can be classified under four heads :— 
(I) Those acts which are purely physical; this class 
chiefiv includes the movements of tlie bodv during 
sleep, and those bodily movements during waking 
life of which the man is not even conscious. Evidently 
these acts cannot properly be called the acts of the 
man anv more than the movements of his hair can be 
so-called. (2) Instinctive acts ; tliis class includes 
such acts oC new-born babes and little infants as 
sucking, spitting out, clasping an object which touches 
the fingers, carrying to the mouth an object when 
grasped, crying at bodily dis-comfort, &q. But all 
these instinctive acts belong to very early age, and 
do not survive infancy. (8) Impulsive or senti- 
mental acts ; this class includes such acts as are due 
to some temponiry yet strong agitation or disturbance 
of our normal mental condition, such as extreme 
pain or joy, sudden calamity, rage, terror, &c. (4) 
Deliberative acts, i. «., those which are consciously 
performed as means to some chosen ends, 

Now it is clear that the acts, called impulsive, 
cannot survive the rooting out of all feeling, passions 
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and emotion, — which are the source o£ these acts. 
So the only point, which remains to be considered, 
refers to the class o£ .deliberative acts, it being borne . 
in mind that the acts, known as habitual acts, must 
be included in the class of delibemtive acts out of 
which the V arise. Now the acts, which are called 
deliberative, fall under two groups : — (a) those which, 
are done as means to tiie good of other human beings 
than the doer ; {h) those which are done as means to 
tl:e doers own good. The former group •consists of 
what are ordinarily known as charitable acts. Now 
such acts either aim at teaching others their duty, 
or at making them happy, — by way of reuioving 
their pain or giving them pleasure. But it is easy to 
see that those acts, which aim at making others happy, 
are apparently prohibited under the Gitakur's. 
teaching about indifEerence to pleasure and pain, joy 
and soiTOw, <&c. So the only charitable acts, that 
are so far left to be performed, are confined to teach- 
ing the ignorant their duty, — or rather teaching them, 
the lessons to be learnt from the Gita, and persuad-. 
ing them to live according to those lessons. ^ 

Turning, for the moment, to the other group oE 
deliberative acts, ?. e., those which are performed as 
means to the doer's own good, such as the acquisition 
of wealth, health, knowledge, &c., we find that all 
these acts are prohibited under the Gitakar's strict 
teaching about giving up all desire for the fruit of 
works. lor since, in acts like these, the chief 
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xnotire is the doer's own good, if the desire for tha^ 
good is deliberately and consciously given up, then 
these acts will never be pcrfonned,»-only we must 
remember that to forget the end, and to abandon it* 
are two quite different things. If, however, we 
remember that this gi*oup of deliberative acts includes 
the acts of eating and drinking; and that, therefore* 
with the giving up of the desire for the fruit of acts, 
the acts of eating and drinking must cease ; if we 
remember this, we shall see that the maximum period, 
left for performing the only charitable work allowable 
under the teaching of the Gita, is that during which a 
man can live without food or diink. 

But here we must remember the Gitakar*s 
precept about giving up all desire. Hov this piece of 
advice would uiake impossible even the purely charit- 
able work of teaching the Gita to our ignorant fellow, 
beings, which might have been supposed to survive 
aU 4)«^^^k^^. ^of, if we consciously and delibera- 
tely give up all desire, and hence the desire to do acts 
for the good of others, — whatever that good may 
mean, — no charitable acts will be possible for us. 



Chapter V". 

Prom the Gita to tlie Vedanta, tlio 
Saakhya, and tbe yoga. 

I. 

Trom the coiiside rational put forth in the last 
chapter, it seems to be a necessary coiicUi:!<ion that the 
practical teaching of the (rita doe^ not support any of 
the various nioveuKMits carried on (^•. </.) for the 
political, social, industrial regentMiition of tlie Indian 
society. If. on the other hand» we resolve to give up 
all those movements, and henceforth to act up to the 
teaching of the (iita. we seem 1o find that, though 
the Gita insists on our doing our duties, still the way 
in which it requires us to do them seems to render the 
performance of any act whatever simply impossible. It 
may be said, therefore, that even supposing that the 
above-mentioned movements are wrong and the teach- 
ing of the Gita is right, still, if the practical teaching 
of the Gita is tluis self-eontradictorv, it must neces- 
sarily follow that at least the whole of it cannot 
be right. But, befoi*e accepting this criticism as 
valid, we must take into consideration one of the pre- 
suppositions on which the practical teaching of the 
Gita is based, and reconsider it in the light of that 
pre-supposition. Leaving, however, this considera- 
tion to later* chapter, let us point out another 
objection to which the practical teaching of the Gita 
seems to be open. 

(I) Chapter XX. 
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A:i was said above, the practical teaching of the 
Gita seems to be self-contradictory, i'or one part of 
it insists upon doing one's duties, while the rest of 
that teaching insists upon bringing about such a state 
of liiind as would make the performance of any action 
whatever impossible. So the question naturally arises, 
— which of these two mutually contradictory parts of 
the practical teaching of the Gita should be accepted ? 

Now, the first thing to be noticed with refer- 
ence to this question is that the second of the two 
parts, just mentioned, of tlie practi cal teaching o\' the 
Gita leads to asceticism, in otlun* words, the state 
of mind, described abovt'^ in dtilail, with which, 
according to the Gita, we must do our dutio<, can 
best be attained bv resortinij: to asceticism. Tor 
thougli, as the Gita says, it is true that : — No jnan 
can attain to freedom from work merelv bv not under- 
l::king works, nor can he obtain tlie perfect state by 
merely renouncing them ; for the man who, restrain- 
ing the organs of action, remains inactive, but yet 
ponders in his mind over the objects of sense, — such 
a man, confused in soul, is called a hypocrites ; — 
though this is true, yet it seems that, unless there be 
any special reason for continuing to engage in any 
class of works, the abandonment of the practice of 
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such works will be the sui'est method ot freeing tho 
mind from the contemplation of the objects to which 
these works refer. For suppose that a man is addicted 
to drinking liquor. Is it not the best method of getting 
rid of that bad habit iirst to cease to drink Hquor, 
though the dei«ire to drink it mav remain ? Is it n(»t 
also a stop in tlie same direction to keep away from 
objects and places which may remind him oC liquor? 
Is it not also a further step in the same direction to 
keep himself engaged in something else at the time 
when the usual hour of drinking liquor comes ? Simi- 
larly, if it be required to cast off all liking aiul disliking 
for objects, and to eradicate all desire, anger, greed, 
affection, hate, joy, sorrow attachment, hope, «fcc , is 
it not a step in the proper direction first to give up 
the corresponding practices/ J s it not another step 
in the same direction to keep away from beings and 
things which foster these mental states ? And is it 
not a further step in the same direction to keep one's 
attention concentrated on something else in order to 
divert it from these objects and mental states ? 

♦ It would thus seem that the best method of 
bringing about the mental state, required by a large 
portion of the Gitakar s practical teaching, is to givt* 
up all works and acts which are referable to these 
mental states, and to keep away from all things and 
beings, the contact with which causes them. i. e , to 
leave society, to reside in a desert, and there to con- 
centrate all attention on some thing or being which 
will cause us to forget all these objects and all the feel- 
ings produced by their contact and memory. And 
what else can this thing or being be, on which to 
concentrate our attention, but Atma ? For the eon- 
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ceiitratipn of all attention on At ma will be o£ use, not 
only for acquiring freedom from attachment, &c., but 
also for attaining the mental state of a man who is 
happy in himself, who finds light in himself, and who 
is Qontented with himself alone (^ffiH^: ^^^1^: 

STRlTR T^ ancWT 3«: 11). And is all this anything else 
than the Indian a5«ceticism (t^lT<T) P"i'^ ^^^ simple / 



It seems, therefore, that, not only is the practice 
of tlio Karma-yoga meant for preparing a man lor 

living the life of '^^TT^, but a resort to ^\\^^ would 
be the best wav of attaininij tho verv mental state 
with which the Karma-yoga' is to be practised? Why 
then not take this short cut ! Why should a man be 
required to pass through the intermediate stage of 
sansar or the Grihastha-ashrama ? Let us just consider 
if the Gita puts forth any convincing reasons, which 
require the performance of works. One reason, which 
tiie Gita puts forth to show the necessity of perform- 
ing works, is as follows : — "When the Creator had 
created mankind together >vith sacrifice, he said to 
man: — ^This is the means of your prosperity ,be this the 
source of the attainment of yoiir desires. You should 
propitiate the Gods with sacrifice, and the Gods will 
satisfy you. Thus satisfying each other, you will 
obtain the highest good. For the Gods, satisfied with 
sacrifice,will supply you with the objects of your desire. 
He, who enjoys things, which are given to him by the 
Gods, without offering to them in return, is a thief. 
All creatures live by food, food is produced by rain, 
i-ain is caused bv sacrifice, and sacrifice is the result of 
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works. He, therefore, who does not contribute to 
the revohition of this appointed cycle here below, 
such a mail, in living in sin and for gratifying the 
sensei?. lives in ^ vain. 

It .should bo reiiieinbei*(Hl, however, that the.^^ 
works 51*8 prescribed as a means for the attainment 
of tlie fruit resulting from them. Hence, because 
all desire for the fruit of work? is to bo altogether 
given up, these works also, ccmiing under the category 

of what are called ^^^HJ^, must be given up. Besides, 
these works are to be done in reference to the indivi- 
dual finite deities. And, according to the Gitakar. the 
worship of these deities is impi^oper 3, This reason.there 
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£ore, id( iiiconsiidlent with the general teaching about 
the Karma-yoga, and, therefore, is not convincing. 

Another argument of the Gita to ^show tbe neces- 
sity of doing works is an appeal to the past : — Works 
were done by men of old, who sought for final deli, 
verance. You should, therefore, engage in works as it 
was done in pa^t time by men who lived before' you. 
But, then, it may be said that, just as some men in the 
past performed works witli the hope and expectation of 
thereby attaining final deliverance, in the same way. 
others have given up all works with the sauie hope. 
Why, then, follow the c.Tample of tlie foriuer onlv ? 

A third argument of tho (lita is that Janaka and 
others attained Mukti by means of the performance 
of 2 works. This cannot, however, mean that Janaka 
and others attained Mukti directly by means of the 
performance of works, but only indirectly through the 
purification of their souls, to which the practice of the 
Karma-voffa contributes. And this is the reason whv. 
as we learn from the Gita, even sages perform works 
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argument remains, which must now be taken into 
account. That argument is that the talk about 
i*enoancing work is altogether foolish and vnin For 
the renouncement of all work is impossible to tnan. 
So long as he lives, he will be forced to perform work s 
even against his will. Por; t^ays the (jita, it is not 
possible for any embodied soul to abi»tain from work 
absolutely, i Similarly it is siaid, in another place in 
the Git a, that no man ever continues to ceuse from 
action even for a moment; since every one is com|)elled 
by the gunag of his Prakriti to act independently of his 
will ^ And suppose that a man I'efuses to act alto« 
gether. AVhat will be the result ? Simply this, — 
by ceasing to work, he will cease to live, lor, as the 
Gita savs, even the means of subsistence of the bodv 
cannot be gained by a man if he i*emains altogether 
inactive. 3 2s^ow this, of course, cannot l)e denied. No 
man can live without eating or drinking ; and to eat 
or to drink is to perform action. But, then, because 
we have to admit this, it does not necessarily follow 
that we must do all tJie works which we have to do bv 
living in the sansar-state. Since the perforir.ance of 
works is the source of bondage, and yet, as the Gita 
points out, since we must do some works for the jiiain- 
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for. the purification o£ their i souls. But the purifica. 
tion o£ the soul means its freedom from de:<ire, attach, 
ment, hate, &c. And we have seen above 2 how 
that {purification can l>e attained by means of the 

abandonment of works (w^^HT) also. 

Another argument oE the Gita in this connection 
i.s :— That; you ought to perform works from regard 
to the masses of mankind,'"^ i. «., in order to set them 
a good example. For, says the Gitakar very truly* 
whatever is done by a man who is high in position, 
that other men do, whatever it mav be : whatever 
example he offers, thei people follow* it. But, then, 
before we do anything as an example to be imitated 
bv the masses of our fellow-beinsjs, it is nscessarv first 
to be convinced that the example we are setting to 
them is a good one ; i. e , in the present case it must 
previously be proved that the performance of works 
is the proper thing. 

Thus it would seem that none oi these arguments, 
to be found in the Gita for showing the necessity 
of performing works, is convincing. But one more 
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tenance of life, therefore, we should do only such works 
OS are necessary for maintaining life, and renounce all 
otherf>« But here comes in the supplementaiy argu- 
ment of the Gita ; i. «., that it is inevitable for man 
not only to perform such works a** are necessary for 
maintaining Ufe, but such other works as specially 
belong to his caste i . 

But this arguuieut evidently gives rise to a 
dilem:na. Foi\ if the argument is true, then fatalism 
is the consequence ; and, therefore, it renders unnc- 
f.es.'sary and superfluous all advice, including that of 
the (f iiii about tiie obligati(m of doing works. But, if 
it is uutrue, then there is no convincing argument in 
the Gita. wliich shows the necessity of doing: works. 
Evidently, however, the argument is not true. And, 
hence, tli<i conclusion must be that the Gitakar's 
teaching, contained in passages like, — do your appoint- 
ed works, — is nDt supported by any sound or con- 
vincing argument to be found in the Gita. It should 

]>e noticed, however, that all that this proves is, no 
that the precept about doing works is wrong ; but 
simply that we find nothing in the Gita itself which 
necessitates and thus Justifies it. 

Supposing, then, that the previously mentioned 
contradiction exists in the two parts of the teaching of 
the Gita, the question as to the value of asceticism 
as a method of life becomes important in order to 
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decide the qaestion stated above^ namely, which of the 
two mutually contradictory parts of the practical 
teaching of the Gita should be accepted. In order, 

however, to estimate the value of Asceticism on its 
practical side, it is necessary first to study and consi- 
der the philosophical theor}'- on which Asceticism, 

that is, the Indian Asceticism (ftT5r^) is founded 
For all Asceticism, even as a form of practical life, is 
originally based upon a theory of philosophy, A 
human being is born in the family or society, i. e. 
in the sansar-scate, and the natural tendency is to con- 
tinue to be in that state. Hefiection and philosophical 
thought, therefore, must have far advanced before 
the necessity of renouncing tlie sansar-state is first 
felt in any nation. But, whether this general pro- 
position be true or not, it is a fact that Asceticism, as 
it exists in India, is, as a matter of fact, founded upon 
particular philosophical systems, well-known as tlie 
Vedanta as expounded by Shankar, the Sankhya a^ 
ascribed to Ivapila, and the Yoga of Fatanjali, And, 
therefore, as was said above, in order to estimate the 
value of the Indian Asceticism as a form of life, it is 
necessary first to studv, and consider the value of, 
these philosophical systems, on wliich it is based. 
This consider*ation will also help us to estimate the 
value of the philosophic«il aspect of the teaching of 
the Gita. 

And, for this reason, is given, in the following 
six chapters, a brief sketch of each of these three 
systems of the Indian Philosophy. 



Chapter VI, 

The Yedanfa as expotsaded by 

Shankar* 

I. 
The Vedanta philosophy, as expounded 
by Shankar, starts with the assumption 
that the subject (A'ishayi or Atma) and the 
object (Vishaya or whatever is not Atma) 
are absolutely distinct from each other. To 
quote the words of Shankar : — It^ is a 
proved and established fact that Vishayi 
(i ^., the subject) and Vishaya (i. e.^ the 
object) are, in their very nature, absolutely 
opposed to each other, h'ke darkness and 
light ; and, therefore, the one can never be 
the other. Not only can one of these not be 
the other, but^ even their characteristics can 
never be interclianijed. 

The necessary corollary of this assump- 
tion, of course, is : — that^ it is a mistake to 



(^) f^^^^*^: ?r?r:5TO^^ 1^«[WTR^: ?ffT- 

w^h:, cfftw'^ fk^^: ^^ ^ fir^ ^^mw* 
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regard the Vishayi as beinjj, or as having the 
characteristics of, the Vishaya ; it is similarly 
a mistake, on the other hand, to regard the 
Vishaya as being, or as having the charac- 
teristics of, the Vishayi. But, though to 
do so is a mistake, it is only a too common 
mistake. For, in spite of this distinction^ 
between Vishaya and Vishayi, it is a usual 
and natural practice on the part of man to 
say '' this is I," " this is mine," — which 
practice is due to wrong knowledge, and to 
the habit of resfardino: each of the Vishava 
and Vishayi as being, and as having the 
characteristics of, the other. Further, it is 
this- mistake of reijardinj: the one as beincj, 

or as having the characteristics of, the other, 
—which is natural, without beginning, and 

without end, — it is this mistake which is the 

source of the idea that Atma is an agent and 

enjoyer. The learned^ call this mistake of 



m ^r^^R^r^: u (^) ar5r sptti^: 3R^: leT%: 
W5: II 
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. regarding the one as being, or as having the 
characteristics of, the other, Avidya (nesci- 
ence) ; while the knowledge of the true 
nature of a thing or being, due to discrimi- 
nation, is called Vidya. 

But we cannot get rid of the habit of 
committing the above mistake merely by the 
study of the Vedas and the Shastras, or by 
living in conformity with the precepts con- 
tained in the Vedas and the Shastras, or 
customs in vogue ; for all these ^ Vedas, 
Shastras, customs, &c. are based upon the 
presupposition of Avidya. There is only 
one- way of getting rid of this Avidya ; and 
that is the study of the Vedanta, the subject- 
matter of which is the true knowledge of 
Atma, and the object of which is to put a 
stop to this mischievous Avidya, — of course, 
of those who will study it. Thus, the most 
important thing, which we must know and 
which we can kuow only by studying the 

3iim: H^itfir ^ ^rrerrf^ f¥^5n%?nTHr^^Tf^ ii 
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Vedanta, is the true nature of our Atraa. 
And the question, to get an answer to which 
Tve study the Vedanta, is. What is the 
nature of Atma ? 



We may here stop just to notice that, in 
the above account, the whole existence is 
supposed to be divided into two parts : — 
Atma, on the one hand, and Anatma or 
what is not Atmn, on the other, — the former 
being called Vishayi, the latter Vishaya ; 
further, Atma or Vishayi is regarded as abso- 
lutely opposed to Anatma or Vishaya ; we 
are also told that all ideas on the part of 
Atma about its being an individual (^Tf^FTT), 
a possessor (wJic^), an agent (*4^)) ^^^ 
an enjoy er (^tNf<Sc^), are due to Avidya ; 
that this Avidya is without beginning, with- 
out end, and natural ; and that this Avidya 
can be put a stop to, in the case of each par- 
ticular man, by his study of the Vedanta 
philosophy, and by that alone^ the object of 
which is to teach us the nature of Atma, 

Let us then inquire-what is the nature of 
Atma ? The answer, which the Vedanta 
philosophy gives to this question, is con- 
tained in the brief, well-known formula— 
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thou art that (<r^c% wf^), which is also ex- 
pressed by — I am Brahma (3rt[ Hlfff 3TI%PI), or 
Atiua is nothing but Brahma (sfTcinsnin^)* 
Thus we learn, from the Vedanta, that Atma, 
which is absolutely opposed to everything 
that is not Atma, is identical with Brahma. 
And, therefore, the question, — what is the 
true nature (45! ^^l) of Atma ? — now changes 
into the question, — what is the true nature 
(^ere?T) of Brahma ? 

What, then, is Brahma ? This question 
is answered by such passages in the Vedanta 
as the following : — Brahma is absolutely 
without any difference (a H ^d Rl\l M <f^<l 
Pl/oi^k^M^ ^^ 5l?r), Brahma is absolutely 
without any attribute (^llV(4H\lM<l(d Wgl 
fJf^uli Sl^r), Brahma is absolutely unchangea- 
ble (^3;^^). From such passages we get 
what may be called the negative definition 
of Brahma. All that we learn from them is 
that Brahma is such that whatever quality, 
attribute, or property can be named or 
thought of, is to be denied of Brahma. The 
only words, therefore, which can define this 
characteristic of Brahma, are — it is not this, 
it is not that, &c. (^^^1%), The only posi- 
tive characteristic of Brahma, we get so far, 
is that Brahma is. We further learn that 



f 
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* Brahma alone is, and nothing else is ; that 
Brahma is one without a second (iC'CQC? 

As to the remaininc^ positive characteristic 
of Brahma, the first thins: we notice is that 
the essential nature of Brahmi is intellijjence 
and intelligence alone :— Brahma is intelli- 
gence and intelligence alone, without any 
other characteristic, and whollv without 
any difference (iRFqur^ flr^^OT^IdUl'^cl 
Hl'^dM Sr^r)- Brahma is farther eternal and 
unlimited. And thus, we are in ])ossession of 
the complete positive and negative definition 
of Brahma according to the Vedanta. And 
that definition is — Brahma is that whose 
nature is eternal purity, intelligence, and 
freedom ( ^c^TgfSrg^f>f?C5?r*rT^ sr^T )— the 
terms purity (g^) and freedom (g^) 
includintj all the negrative characteristics. 

Leaving this point for a moment, we 
again ask — what is Brahma ? And the 
answer, contained in the first three sections 
of the Vedanta, is : — that Brahma is the all- 
knowing, all-powerful creator, protector and 
destroyer of the universe, •/. e. of everything 
that exists except Atma {^kK <;J4vRr 
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But this statement of the nature of 
Brahma raises a diiHcuIty. We were told 
before that Brahma is absolutely without any 
quality (l^?^), — which implies that, among 
other things, Brahma is without any activity. 
But, if Brahma is without any activity, how 
can it be tlie creator, sustaiuer, and destroyer 
of the world ? The difficulty is increased 
when we further learn that Brahma is,, not 
onlv the efficient cause of the world, but 
also the material cause (si^f^) of the world. 
In other words, the statement, that Brahma 
creates and destroyes the world, means that 
Brahma becomes the world and reabsorbs 
it into itself. This view is necessitated bv one 
of the fundamental principles of the Indian 
philosophy, i. e,, that an effect is identical 
with its cause. As was said just now, 
this view of Brahma becoming the world, 
increases the difficulty ; because we were 
previously told that Brahma is absolutely 
without any change (^^Z^^T or ftchK^f^), 
but now we are asked to believe that 
Brahma modifies itself into the world in 
which we find ourselves. 

But this last phrase, — the world in 
which we find ourselves, — reminds us of a 
new difficulty. We are engraofed in this 
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inquiry about the nature of Brahma, because 
our. original object is to know the nature 
of Atma, which beIonfl[s to each human 
being ; and when we took up the Vedanta in 
order to acquire the knowledge of the nature 
of Atma,.we were told that Atmais nothing 
but Brahma. And now we ^et two, at 
least apparently, inconsistent definitions of 

Brahma ;— one being that Brahma is that' 
whose nature is eternal purity, intelligence 
and freedom ( R^Tg^f^gcg^RTE^mt ) , and 
the other that Brahma is the omniscient 
and omnipotent creator, sustainer and des- 
troyer of the world (?r^ ^^ T Ul"^ ^mfrqi^- 
ftQld^a^^Kmn ^). But, if we look into our- 
selves, we find that none of us is Brahma 
either according to the one definition or 
according to the other. None of us is Brahma 
according to the former definition, because 
every one of us is born and dies ; undergoes 
childhood, youth, old age ; is now I'ich 
now poor ; is now sick now healthy ; has 
wife, children, relatives, friends, enemies, 
and loses them ; is now happy now miser- 
able; has desires, feelings ; is an agent ; 
has sleep, dreams, and wakefulness. That 
none of us is Brahma according to the 
second of the above definitions of that term, 
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need not be mentioned. * For' what man, if 
only he is in his senses, can say that he is 
all-knowing and all-powerful ? 

III. 

Now, the Vedanta philosophy is able to 

answer all these difficulties, and to vindicate 
itself against all objections that might be 

founded upon them, at one single stroke of 

far-reaching consequences. And all these 

difficulties and objections will be seen to 

have vanished as soon as we are introduced 

to a new idea of the N''edanta, known as 

Maya, 

Now what is Maya ? The answer, which 
the Vedanta gives to this question, is that 
Maya,-which is without beginning and with- 
out end,-is that, on account of which or by 
means of which, Brahma, whose nature is 
eternal purity, intelligence and freedom, 
becomes the omniscient and omnipotent 
creator, &c., of the world ; Maya is again 
that, on account of which or by means of 
which, the Atma of man becomes ignorant of 
its true nature, — which is simply Brahma 
whose nature is eternal purity, intelligence, 
and freedom, — and mistakenly assumes itself 
to be, or to have the characteristics of, that 
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which isnot Atma; Maya .is further that, 
by means of which or on account of which, 
Brahma, which is pure aud absolute unity 
without any difference whatever, comes to be 
full of multiplicity, division, and difference ; 
Maya is also that, by means of which or on 
account of which, the Atma of man perceives 
multiplicity, division, distinction and form, 
where there is none. 

Thus, apart from Maya, Brahma — with 
its nature of eternal purit}^, intelligence, 

and freedom ( ftciiy^J^Th^^i^WWcl^ ) — 
alone exists, and nothing else exists, — what 
we call the Atma of each man being nothing 
but this Brahma. But now introduce the idea 
of Maya ; and this Brahma is at once seen to 
be the all-knowing and all-powerful cause 
of the creation, sustenance and destruction 
of the universe ; and we have immediately 
before us the whole universe in the midst 
of which we find ourselves just now, and 
men leading their lives as they do now, 

Su, then, when we are taught by the 
Vedanta that Atma is nothing else but 
Brahma, what we ought to understand is 
that Atma, which is truly identical with 
Brahma, is eternal purity, intelligence and 
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freedom (f^c^g^f ^j;§tR^ hT?) . And a 

man must realise this in order to get rid ot 
all struggle and misery. 



Ill order to complete this account, one 
more point must be borne in mind. We 
have just s'jen that, though Maya is, h'om 
the general point of view, beginningless and 
endless, still in reality, in the case of each 
man, it is to come to an end, to l^e annihi- 
lated. Now one of the fundamental principles 
of the Indian philosophy is, that what is real 
never comes to an end, and what is unreal 
never exists ( Sf 3Tfl^:ra?T^ ^fTT^: ^T ^mm 
f^tlclydO* ^o\y the converse of the first 
part of this principle is, that what is to come 
to an end, cannot be said to have reality 
even before it comes tc an end. Applying 
this principle to ths case of Maya, we see 
that Maya, which must come to an end, as 
man is to know himself as identical with 
Brahma, is itself unreal ; and, therefore, 
whatever is due to this nonentity also must 
be unreal ; nor can anvthinir, which is 
simply nought, can affect anything. So the 
original nature of Brahma and Atma, which 
11 
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are identical with each other, remains exactly 
as it originally was absolutely unaffected 
by Maya during the Avidya (srra^) state ; 
while all that comes into existence on 
account of Maya, that is, this world with all 
its multiplicity, form, and difference, as well 
as the individuality of the human soul, so 
also the all-powerfulness, all-knowingness, 
and causality of Brahma, — all this is simply 
unreal, both because it is due to something, 
i, e., Maya, which is itself unreal, and also 
because it is to vanish at the attainment of 
true self-knowledge (^TTclT^rrT)? and there- 
fore, by the principle mentioned above, it 
cannot be real even now. 

And thus we get the whole piiilosophy 
of Shankar contained in the well-known 

single line,— 5r?r ^T^ ^5nT^ ftpRTI ^fTTcWr 5J?r 
H^ 5T ^n?;: n — which means that Brahma 
alone is real, the world is unreal, Atma is 
Brahma and nothing else. 

Before closing this chapter, we must in- 
troduce, and explain the meaning of, a term 
which is constantly to be met with in the 
A^edanta of Shankar. This term is Upadhi 
(^^m^), — which is translated into English 
by the phrase "limiting adjuncts". It means 
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that power or organ with which Atina is 
connected, or with which Atma is iU' 
bondage, — and, by means of which or on 
account of wliich, Atma perceives multipli- 
city and difference where there is nothing 
but lirahma, and mistakenly assumes itself 
to be, or to have the characteristics of, that 
which is not Atma. To ilhistrate this, a 
lew passages from the Vedanta may be 
quoted : — (a) The unmodified^ Brahma is 
what is known as the individual soul, — 
the diiference between the attributes of the 
two is due to the limiting adjuncts, (b) The 
unmodified^ hioiiest Brahma, owins: to its 
contact with the limiting adjuncts, appears 
as the individual soul, (c) As long^ as its 
connection with the limiting adjuncts lasts, 
so Ions' the individual soul remains indivi- 
dual soul, implicated in the sansar (^^IR) 
state. ^Moreover, as the connection of Atma 
with the limiting adjuncts is due to wrong 

5t^: 3Tfq ^^^: ^[fqrr%i^tT: ^ II IT. 3, 17. (-) 
^t tr^ sfif ^15^ ^^v^^^^i^ sfi^vri^^r ^im\h^^ II 
IL 3,18. (^) ^i^^ e?^..^qin?^i!^: ^J^\ sfrq^^ 
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knowledofe, and \Yronor knowledsre cannot 
be brought to an end except by the attain- 
ment of real knowledge ; kence, so long as 
the knowledge of Brahma beinii: identical 
with Atina is not attained, the connection 
of Aaina with the limiting adjuncts will not 
cease. (J) Atma^ undergoes the state of 
being an enjcyer, &c., only on account of its 
contact with the limiting adjuncts, (e) The 
agentship- of Atma is solely due to the 
limiting adjuncts. 

Now this Upadhi, to whicii the human 
Atnia is subject, is, in its widest sense, the 
whole man includinor evervthinij excent*'* 
Atma. In a narrower sense, Upadhi, so far as 
cognition is concerned, is made up by thetive 
senses of knowledge, lianas (TR:) and Bnddhi 
(5T§tO* And, in a still narrower sense. 



?rT^ 9?^..^qTf^re^^T: T W^lfh u IL 3, 30. 

ft^^c^m: 11 II. 3, 40. (^) ^t ^ 3TmR: 
^jqrfvr;5{fi(^ tr^r u II. 3, 40. {^) In this sense, 
Unadhi of Shankar is exactly the same as 
Prakrit! (3(irfff), in the wider sense, of the 
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Upadhi is represented by Buddhi alone, or 
Manas alone. Thus savs Shankar:— The 
internal^ organ (/.5.,Upadhi) is called Manas 
(^TTO when it is in the state of doubt, 
Buddhi (51%) when it is in the state of 
decision and the like* 

So, we have to remember the three terms, 
—Maya, Upadhi and Avidya. The ditFerence 
between them mav be briefly stated bv 
sayintj that the subjection of Atma to 
Uoadhi is due to Mava ; while durinix the 
state of tliis subjection, the human Atma is 
liable to be subject to Avidya, and thus to 
commit the mistake of reirardin^ itself as 
being, and having the characteristics of, 
what is Anatma (/. e., Upadhi in the widest 
sense). 



Gitakar. (^) i:r^?^ =^. . .^^^nf^Ii^^ RJ!:51% 
^^^ P»^^%%# 3^5:53% II II. 3. 32. 
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Chapter VII. 

Shaakar'a &]i^wer3 to Objections. 

I. 

As explaineil in the lasit cliiipter, Shankar 
Iiolds that the Atma of cverv human 
being is essentially eternal (unborn and 
unchangeable), pure, free, and intelligent 
(f^^^gS^gxFf^gr^^W^). As to the difliculty, 
-if Atma is essentially of this nature, how is 
it good and evil, huw does it experience 
pleasure and pain, how is it born, how 
does it grow, decay and die ? the answer of 
Shankar, as we saw, is that all this is due to 
the connection ot Atma with the body, 
the senses, and the other limiting adjuncts 
(>i'Urra); while the connection of Atma with 
these adjuncts, as we also saw, is simply 
due to Maya, which is itself unreal. So, 
really nothing happens to Atnna, which is 
ever in its original state, /. ^., identical with 
Brahma as defined above. 

Now, Shankar maintains that Atma, like 
Brahma, is essentially intelligent (^^reT 
'srnr Mc^^tfr^^^ ^Tc^ l) , and that the essence 
of a thing never changes (^^^TST ^TTTT^- 
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c^r^l III. 2, 7). To this it may be objected 
that this view is lut consistent with the 
state of dreamless sleep, during which 
Atma does not know anything, Shanlcar 
answers that Atma is not conscious during' 
sleep of anything that it knows during 
7/aking life, noc because it ceases to be in- 
telligent, but simply baciuse it ceases to be 
in contact with the senses and the other 
limiting adjuncts. — which are Atma's in- 
struments of knowing: thin^js in this world,- 
and, therefore, these things cease to be the 
objects of Atnia^s knowledge during sleep. 
And so far from ceasinc: to be intellisjent 
during what we call dreamless sleep, Atma 
knows itself to be identical with Brahma 
during the state of dreamless sleep. In other 
words, during this state, Atma is in the 
same state in which it will be when it lias 
anniliilated its Mava throuGfh the attainment 
of self-knowledge (^|c44WR). To quote his: 
own words: — During- sleep Atma abides in 
Brahma. But even when Shankar savs that, 
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in deep sleep, Atma^ jibkles in Hralima, he 
does not mean thereby that tliere is a differ- 
ence between the abode (i. c, Brahma) and 
that which abides (/, e.j Atma) ; but that 
there is absohite identity of the two, /.(?., that, 
during sleep, Atma abides in Brahma means 
that Atma becomes Brahma durinsj sleep. 
And this is another reason- why, durinjj the 
state of sleep, Atma is not conscious of any- 
thin<»:. 

And, as Shunkar fuitlicr ex[>lain.s, there 
is nothin<j: straiifjo or extraordinary in this 
view, nnmely, that during sleep Atma 
becomes Brahma. It is simply the Vedanta 
doctrine that Atma is, and is ever, Brahma, 
So, what is meant is, not that Atma is not 
Brahma durini»* the wakini*- and dreamini* 
life, and becomes Brahma in sleep ; but 
that Atma is Brahma alwavs, diUMU" wakinij 
and dreaming life no less than in sleep. 
Butdurini; wakinor and drearains: life, beinor 
in contact wich the limiting adjuncts, which 
are due to Maya, Atma remains ignorant of 



5??Tf5q-simtxr ^^^ I ^'Tcffl cTT^Tc^n^srmn III 2,7. 
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its real nature ; while, in sleep, being free! 
from the effects of Maya, it knows its true 
nature. In the words of Shtinkar : — It^ can-, 
not be said that Atma is at anv time not; 
united (/• e.j one) with Brahma ; for its true 
nature (which is identical with that of 
Brahma) can never chanije. But, if it be 
metaphorically said that, in the wakint; and 
dreaniinij states, Atnia, owing to its contact 
with the limiting adjuucts, changes into 
somethinir else, tlicn it inav also be said that, 
when the contact wich tliose adjuncts ceases 
in deep j-ieep, it passes back into its true 
nature. 

And- this view, that Brahma is the abode 
of Atma in the state of deep sleej), is not 
onlv consistent with the theorv, that Atma 
is nothing but Brahma (^cWT $1^^ TI^Oi 
but it further sliows that Atma is essen- 
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tially non-connectotl with the world of which 
it. hecomes aware duriiiir wakinjr and dream- 



ing life. 



Just as AtiiKi becomes aware of this 
world and evervthinor inchided in it on 
account of its connection with tlie limitinic 
adjuncts, similarly Atma, though it neitlier 
acts nor enjovs or suffers, thinks that it acts 
and enjoys or suffers, on account of its 
connection with these same adjuncts. Thus 
says Shankar :— Tlie^ sansar (hHR) state, 
which consists in beini; subject to action 
and enjoyment or suffering and which is 
ascribed to Atma that neither acts nor enjoys 
or suffers, is altogether due to Atma being 
wroni^lv considered to have tht; characteris- 
tics of Buddhi and the other limiting 
adjuncts. 



It should be observed that- this non- 
agenc}'' (^*<jrtf) of Atma is a necessary con" 



II. 3, 29. (2) ;r^^[fc(tR ^^c# aTRi?5T; ^^f^ 
aTR^f^si^Tfrn n II. 3, -10. 
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sequence as well as requirement of the 

Vedanta philosophy. For, if Atma were an 

agent («Rcfr) by nature, then its nature, as an 

agent,could{never cease, and, therefore,Mukti 

would be absolutely impossible. Nor can 

Atma become reallv an airent durinor the 

state of Maya j for, as we saw, the nature of 

a thing, and therefore the nature of Atma, 

is unchanireable and is ever the same. Atma, 

therefore, really remains non-agent (st^JcTT) 

even during the sausar (^T^?:) stnte ; but 

wronfj^lv thinks itself to be an accent, while 

under the influence of Mava. Thus we 

read: — The agentship^ of Atma is solely due 

to the attributes of its adjuncts (^ym{^) 

being wrongly ascribed to it, and does not 

form part of its nature. But the connection 

of Atma with the adjuncts as well as the 

wrong ascription is due to Maya (ft«qT- 

?rR3T::?R::3pt ^CcJW: 5T^-^<TTTa^^Fv:r:u II. 

3, 30.) ; and, so, finally we learn'^ that the 

states of being an agent, and of enjoying and 
suffering are du« solely to Maya. 



I 



ik^ li II, 3. 40. (2) arr^^mic^Mt^if^dc^^ v^- 

^\W^^: II II. 3, 40. 
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But, then, an opponent may object, — if 
Atma is not an agent, how do Scripture and 
writings like the Gita enjoin works ? Are 
they talking nonsense ? Shankar answers 
this question in the negative. He says that . 
none of these is useless or nonsensical, only 
their teaching to perform works must be 
assigned its proper place. For, so far as 
thev teach this, thev are meant onlv for the 
oeriod durinc: which man is under the influ- 
ence of ilaya, and lives as if he was an agent. 
In his own words : —The scriptural^ in- 
junctions, which prescribe certain works, 
assume the agentship of Atma established 
somehow, but do not themselves aim at 
establishing that agentship. Now, the agent- 
ship of Atma cannot be a part of its real 
nature, because Scripture teaches that its 
real nature is Brahma. Tlie Vedic injunctions 
therefore, are operative with reference to 
that agentshio of Atma which is due to 
Mava, 



f^' ar^ %M 3Tf^=r H?rrc^ic^— OT^^rm i crrnirT ar- 
i^ry^f ^t ^m^ f^^i^jrw ^^i^^i^ n 11. 3, 40* 
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|q[ ^qr^ ^ ^ err^ ^ ffij^ter n II. 3, 48, 



But, then, it may be retorted,-doe8 Shan* 
kar mean to assert that the Vedic injunc- j 

tioQS are useless to one who has attained self- 
knowledge (^ticWBTT) ? No, is the answer^ 
this is not what he means. What he means 
is that the Vedic injunctions were never 
meant for the man who has attained self- 
knowledge, and not that they become use- 
less to him. Thus we read : — Injunctions^ 
and prohibitions cannot be said to be pur- 
portless for him who has obtained perfect 
knowledge ; for to such a man no obliga- 
tion can apply. For obligations are imposed 
with reference to thinojs to be avoided or 
desired. How then should he, who is con- 
scious of nothing but Atma, stand under 
any obligation ? 

Are we, then, to understand Shankar to 
say that a man of perfect knowledge should 
act as he pleases ? Not at all. For, as we 
saw, action is due to Maya. Now, if perfect 
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knowledge is attained^ then Maya must 
disappear ; so there can be no action possible 
to a man of perfect knowledge. How, then, 
can it be said that he is to act ns he pleases ? 
As Shankar himselfputs it :— It does^ not 
follow, from the absence of any injunction or 
obligation for a man of perfect knowledge, 
that he is to act as he likes. For, in all cases, 
it is only Maya or Avidya that is the source 
of action. But that Avidva is absent in the 
case of the man who has attained perfect 
knowledge. How then can such a being 
act as he pleases , since he cannot act at all? 

Since the ngentshij) of Atraa is due to its 
connection with the limiting adjuncts, sin 
and merit, which are the results of works 
which are attributed to Atma, are also con- 
sequent upon its connection with the 
adjunct^!, and hence are the result of Maya. 
Further, it is not Atma that is born and 
grows, decays and dies and is born again. 
But it is the limiting adjuncts which undergo 



^^=5^?^: n TT. 3. 48, 
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all these states ; and it is simply through 
mistake, due to Maya, that they are imposed 
upon Atma. h\ tlie same way, the states of 
feeling, desire, &c., do hot really belong to 
Atma, but to the limiting adjuncts, and are 
attributed to Atma throu<rh Mava or Avidya- 

The conclusion, then, is that all the diff- 
erence that we see between human Atma 
and Brahmn, as defined in the last chapter, 
is simply due to the nature and attributes 
of the limiting adjuncts (^tjn^) being, 
wrongly through Avidya, impot \l by Atma 
upon itself, which is ever,-absoIately un- 
affected by this mistake, — identical with 
Brahma. Hence says Shankar:-The pure*, 
unmodified Brahma is what we call the in- 
dividual soul ; the difference between the 
attributes of both also is owing to the limit- 
ing adjuncts only. The same view is 
repeated in several other places- For instance, 
Shankar tells us that the unmodified^ hicjhest 



eerwT: «fft «r^: grqif^^Rm: ^ w II. 3, 17. 

fire^ nil. 3, 18. 
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Braliina itseli appears, owing to its contact . 
with the limiting adjuncts, as the individual . 
soul. 



One more objection, Avhich may be raised 
and which Shankar tries to remove, is this : 
— If there is only one Atma, and that Atma 
is Brahma, how do so many individual souls 
come into being at the same time, and how 
are the feelings, &c., of each of these souls 
disthict from those of the rest ? 

The first part of this objection, i.e., about 
the phirality of souls, is explained by point- 
ing out that the one Atma, /. e. Brahma, on 
account of its contact with various limiting 
anjuncts, looks as if it were a plurality. 
In the words of Shankar:— As the sun^ 
appears multiplied, as it were, by its reflec- 
tions in the Avater,— which constitutes its 



«f^iW: m 9T^vTr^ 5r ^ ^wrf^^l 8Ti%$i«ncwt 



^n^w III 2, 25. 
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limiting adjunct,— while, in reality, it pre. 
serves its essential unity ; so the distinction 
of different souls is due to the limiting 
adjuncts only, while the oneness of all souls 
is natural and original. 

The other part of the objection, u «•, if 
Atma in all men is the same, why do not all 
souls feel in the same way ? this objection 
also is answered by the analogy of the sun^s 
reflections in water. For, says Shankar, the 
individual^ soul is to be considered a mere 
appearance of the highest Atma (^Brahma^, 
like the reflection of the sun in water. It 
is neither directly Brahma nor a different 
being. Hence just as, when one reflected 
imao^e of the sun trembles, another reflected 
image does not, on that account, tremble 
also : so, when one soul enjoys or suffers, 
another soul is not, on that account, simi- 
larly affected. But, since this suffering and 
enjoying as well as individual selfhood, are 



^^l^ 'Wr 5T t?^R5|^ 3135^4% ^J^IUI^ 3r«4^5*ta< 
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I 

both due to the limiting aujuncts, i.e , to the 
influence of Maya, therefore, at the removal 
of Maya, there results the cognition of the 
soul being in reality nothing but^ Tu-ahma, 



In the previous sections of this chapter 
we have seen how Shankar has anticipated 
and answered, in liis own way, some of the 
objections which might be brought against 
his theory, so far as he maintains that the 
nature of the human soul is the same as that 
of Brahma, The general answer to all the 
objections being, that the soul of man, while 
under the influence of Maya, does not know 
its own nature, and mistakes the attributes 
of the limiting adjuncts (Upadhi ) to be its 
own, and hence all the struggle and misery 
of man. 



?rc«^^: u 11. 3, 50. C) sn^^Fi ^ ^rf^r^nijcr- 

^\^^ ^ qfi^^f'Sr^^ ar^mq^r^rw ^^nrT.%: 1 1 
IL 3, 50, 
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..Bat now objections may be raised from 
the opposite point of view. It will be asked:- 
If Atma is identical with Brahma, bat, on 
account of Maya, is beset with strugijle and 
misery, does it not necessarily follow . that 
Brahma also is, for the same reason, full 
of strufjjjle and miserv ? Now Shankar 
admits at once that Brahma, being identical 
with Atma,-which is affected with Maya,- 
must also be affected with Maya. IJut, 
because Brahma is affected with Maya, as 
Atuja is, is it also subject to struj^gle and 
misery as man is ? That is a question which 
must be careful! v considered. 



Shankar himself states this objection in 
the following way: — If the individual^ 
souls, — which are affected with Maya, — are 
related to Ishvar, — i. ^., Brahma affected 
with ilaya, — as parts to the whole, does it 
not necessarily follow that Ishvar is beset 



5:#mi5nT aff%^: I^CPT ^rr-r 5:r>c* ^^^ \ ?Rn ^ 
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with as much pain, misery, and struggle, 
as all the individual souls put together ; 
and that to attain the state of Ishvar by 
means of perfect knowledge, is to attain the 
state of one who Is infinitelv more miserable 
than any man ever is ? Is not, then, our 
present state of struggle and misery infi- 
nitely better than the state we can hope to 
attain by the study of tlie Vedanta, which 
promises to make each of us Brahma ?. 

The answer of Shankar to this objection 
is, that it is based upon a misunderstanding 
of the Vedanta doctrine. All that the Ye- 
danta says is tiiat, like the Atma of man, 
Brahma is affected with Maya ; and, just as 
Atma becomes an individual soul (^RT), so 
Brahma, on account of Maya, becomes Ishvar, 
—2. ^., the omniscient and omnipotent ere* 
ator, sustainer and destroyer of the universe. 
But, then, tiiere is an infinite difference be- 
tween Brahma as Ishvar, and Brahma or 
Atma as the individual soul (^^). For the 
characteristic of Brahma as Ishvar is omni- 
potence and omniscience, in the ordinary 
sense of these words; and, therefore, Brahma 
as Ishvar becomes also the creator, sus- 
tainer, ruler, and destroyer, of the 
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whole universe. Brahma as Ishvar is the 
personal God whom men worship, who rules 
over men's destinies, and distributes rewards 
and punishments to men according to the 
nature of works done by them during their 
previous life. All this is due to the omnipo- 
tence and omniscience of Ishvar. It is also, 
on account of the omniscience of Ishvar, that 
he never commits the mistake of wrongly 
reo;ardino: himself as beinof, or having the 
attributes and states of,the limiting adjuncts; 
and therefore he does not wronijlv transfer 
to himself the qualities of agentship, enjoying 
and suffering, — which really belong to the 
limiting adjuncts. Therefore, though subject 
to Maya, Ishvar is free from all enjoying or 
suffering. But Brahma as the individual 
soul does not possess omnipotence and 
omniscience. Not only, therefore, is the 
individual soul subject to Maya in the same 
sense in which Brahma as Ishvar is, i. e.j 
in the sense of beinor in contact with the 
limiting adjuncts ; but, further, not 
being omniscient, it commits the mistake 
of wronglv regarding itself as being, and 
having the attributes and states of, the limit- 
ing adjuncts, and thus makes itself the 
subject of pleasure and pain. To quote the 
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words of Shankar: — Ishvar does^ not'feel 
the pain of the sansar {^mK) state as the 
individual soul does. The individual soul, 
while engrossed by Avidya, identifies itself, 
as it were, with the body and the other 
limiting adjuncts, and imagines itself to be 
atHicted by the experience of pain,-wliich is 
thus due to Avidya and which really belongs 
to the Upadhi, Ishvar, on the other hand, 
(on account of his omniscience) neither 
wrongly identifies himself with the Upadhi 
nor, therefore, imagines himself to be afHict- 
ed by pain, &c, liesides, the pain experienced 
by the individual soul is not real, but due 
to Avidya and the consequent non-discrimi- 
nation between itself and the Upadhi, which 
is itself due to Avidva. For these reasons 
there^ is no ground to suppose that Brahma 
as Ishvar is aflfected by the pain to which 
the individual soul is liable. 



^ *v • 



(^) ?WT3ftir: ^mrr^:^ 9?3H?r^ ?rl ^: i^: 

ftmR: 5r 3 qr^mf^^F: 3n'^ II 11. 3, 46. {-) ^t^m^ 
5Trfer Sr^ i^m y^iw^R^: |:f^5iOT: II. 3, 46. 
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This being so, the objection, that the 
acquisition of perfect knowledge would pro- 
duce a state infinitely more miserable than 
the state of Avidya, this objection does not 
apply. For, when the state of perfect know- 
ledsie is reached, not onlv will Atma not 
commit the mistake of thinkincj itself to be, 
and to have the states of, the body and the 
other limiting adjuncts ; but, — what is more 
important, — ic will not even be conscious 
of the body and the otiier limiting adjuncts, 
whose presence is due to Maya. Thus 
says Shankar: — Two"* things being admitted, 
namely, that the experience of pain is due to 
misconception, and that rieht knowledge 
prevents this misconception even while we 
are in the sansar (H^frt) state, is it neces- 
sary to point out that Atma, when it is con- 
scious of nothing else except itself with its 
nature of pure eternal intelligence, must be 
free from all pain, and that, therefore, per- 
fect knowledge is not useless ? 



sn^^^Emn: II II. 3, 46. 
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But Shankar at least admits that Brahma 
is affected by Maj^a and Upadhi, Then it may 
be asked : — Are there two forms of Brahma, 
or is tlie same Brahma affected by Maya as 
:vell as unaffected by it at the same time ? 
Tlie latter question Shankar answers ntrjjji- 
tivelv. He denies that Brahma has two 
opposite natures. Brahma, says he, can ^ not, 
in itself, possess a double nature. Fur, on 
account of the contradiction imolied therein, 
it is impossible to admit that one and the 
same thing sliould by itself possess certain 
qualities, — such as form, &c., — and should 
not possess them. 

The other question,— whether Brahma 
has two forms, — is sometimes answered in 
the affirmative. Thus we read : — Are there* 
two forms of Brahma,, one higher and the 
other lower? Quite so. Similarly we are 



^ ^fcT *f^q^3 ^r^ iH%]^i^ II III. 2, 1 1. 
(^) f% I W^ ^t mt ^ I srr^^ n IV. 3, 14. 
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told, in anothei' passage, that Brahma' is 
knowu to have two forms. Under one of 
these forms Brahma is connected with Upa- 
dhi, while under the other form it is abso- 
Intely free from all Upadhi. But we must 
remember that this connection with Upadhi 
does not, and cannot, change the original 
nature of Brahma, For, says Shankar, even^ 
the connection with the limiting adjuncts is 
not able to impart to a thing of a certain 
original nature an altogether different nature. 
Besides, the presence of Upadhi is due to 
Avidya. We get the real explanation of the 
difficulty, when we learn that Brahma is re- 
garded^ as having one form or the other 
according as it is the object of right knowledge 
or misconception, -though, as a matter of fact, 
Brahma is, and ever remains, one as defined 
above. Not only does Brahma thus become 
the creator, &c , when looked at under the 
influence of Avidya, but Brahma also becomes 



«*-^qn%-f%^f&it 11 1. J, 11. (2) ;r f^ gr<nf^TO?^ 
atf<r 9T?^if^^ n^: *(?3nTi!r: ^w^tr: ^^^^\ ^cnwr- 
Tt =^ arr^at^q ^ tfMdc^ir^ ii III. 2, 11. {">) ra?rr. 
aif?ran%'??firVT ^5i'r: ^^qar ii 11. ii. 
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"the object of worship and devotion only 
when thus looked at^. 

The same objection may be differently 
expressed thus : — Shankar liolds that 
Bralmia, intellijjent, one, without a second, 
modifyiuL' itself, is the cause of the world. 
But IJnihma, of course, is altogether without 
parts, Beinij without parts, a partial modi- 
fication of Brahma is hnpossible. Hence a 
modification of the entire Brahma must be 
assumed. But that means that the unmodi- 
fied Brahma, — the object of perfect know- 
ledije,- — does not exist. And, therefore, the 
advice to know lirahma bscomes useless,^ 
there beinjj no Brahma apart from its efl'ects, 
i^e. the world. If, on the other hand, in 
order to escape from this difliicultv, Shankar 
says that Brahma consists of parts, then 
Brahma caimot be eternal, for that which is 
composed must be decomposed. Hence the 
Vedanta doctrine cannot be maintained in 
any- way. 






I 
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Shankar answers this objection as follows: 
— He says that his^ view is not open to any 
objection whatsoever, (much less to the pres- 
ent objection). For the alleged break in 
the nature of Brahma is a mere figment of 
Avidya. iiy a break of this nature a thing 
is not really broken up into parts, any more 
than the moon is really multiplied by 
appearing double.It is by the element of plu- 
rality, — which is the mere fiction of Avidya, 
— that IJrahma becomes the basis <*f tliis 
entire apparent world with its changes, &c. ; 
while in its original and real nature, it, at 



3WThr BW. <t5!^: iT^T^cf, JT^TOT— ^qt^-«rpr 
5r«*^: if^ ^i^ f| ^^ ^^: g?f5i5 5T^^?lnlLl,26 

O 5T ^5 9f^qcq$ ^:f^ 3Trq ^"t^ian^cT I arf^ 

^ 3?f^r?fffrq^?E^5Trii^-5r^w ^i% ^r f^^^^i^4 ^fW: 
^qfit u 11. 1, 27, 
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the same time, ever remtains unchanged, 
lifted above the perceptible world. And, as 
the distinction of names and forms, — the 
fiction of Avidya, — originates entirely from 
speech (and has no ground in reality), it 
does not militate against the fact that 
Brahma is without parts. 

In the same way is to be explained the 
difficulty as to how Brahma, absolutely with- 
out any attributes, is spoken of as omnipo- 
tent. To quote Shankar's own words : — 
The difficulty, he says, as' to how Brahma, 
to which the descriptive phrase, " no, no," 
denies all attributes, can be also regarded as 
possessed of all powers, can be explained by 
the assumption of an element of plurality in 
its nature,-which, however, is merely due to 
Avidya. 

In another place we road : — Ishvar, 
who is- all-present, the Atma of all, all- 
knowing, and all-powerful, may, although 



{}) "Jrfir ^" ?f?r sn%f^H*%^lq^ arft ^fn\ 
5r-— ^rq^^iRT^r ;jtk t!^ ii 11. I, 31. (2) 5rfr%^f|cr: 
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himself unmovine, move the universe. And, 
if it be objected tliat there is no room fur a 
movinij power, as, in consequence of the 
oneness of Hrahmn,no motion can take place, 
the answer is tliat such objections have 
repeatedly been refuted b}^ pointinij to the 
fact of Islivar being connected with Maya, 
which consists of name and form presented 
by Avidya. 

But why does Shankar object to the view, 
that tJrahma is both one and many, tliat the 
element of plurality in Brahma is real, and 
not due to Avidva or Mava ? This ob- 
jeccion also is stated and answered by 
Shankar himself in a passage which runs 
thus : — What objection^ is there, if we sup- 
pose that unity and manifotdness are both 
real ? Shankar maintains that this doctrine 
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cannot be admitted. For the doctrine, 
which he teaches, that the individual soul 
(^fwr) has Brahma for its essential nature, 
if once understood, does awav with the 
independent existence of the individual souK 
But, if the independent existence of the 
individual soul vanishes, the entire per- 
ceptible world, — which has its source in the 
individual soul, and for the establishment of 
which alone an element of manit'oldness as 
real is to be assumed in Brahma, — all this 
perceptible world also vanishes. Hence 
manifoldness is due to wronij knowledge 

(^Ti^narr)? and, therefore, does not require a 
real element in Brahma to explain it. More- 
over, on this doctrine of the reality of the 
manifold, Mukti cannot result from kuow- 
ledoe. For, how can the coo:nition of unitv 
remove the cognition of manifoldness, if both 
are equally real ? And, so long as the cog- 
nition of the manifold continues, there can 
be no Mukti. 



STt^nc^: am: ^^: ^ccw i 3m:iJr^?Ti^Rr%"fnT^ 
51^11 II. ], 14. 
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I 
. But, then, it maybe objected: — Is not this 
talk about the unreality of the manifold,- 
i.e. J the perceptible world,-simply nonsensi- 
cal and absurd ? How can even philosophy 
and Scripture contradict experience ? This 
qnestion,howeYer, leads to objections against 
Shankar's view about the created world that 
it is unreal (nn^fJpcqT). How Shankar 
answers objections to this part of his theory, 
will be explained in a later chapter^. 



(1) Sec thu Uist sccliou of chapter XIII. 



Chapter VIIL 

The Fractlcal Aspect of (be Vedanta. 

I, 

It must have been plain, from the account 
of the Vedanta given in the last two chap- 
ters, that the attainment of self-knowledge 
(^TTclTirR) is the sole means of securing 
Mukti,--nay, according to Shankar, self- 
knowlednre itself is Mukti. That he who 
knows Brahma becomes lirahma {w* ^5 5 % 

W^^TOI snir It JnST OC^ W^l^ll); is * proposi- 
tion which is a direct corollary of the view, 
that Atma is Brahma (^ ^HTT SVHT II)) ''^"d 
which Shankar seems to be most interested 
in maintaininor against those who insist that 
the performance of works is the sole means 
of attaining Mukti,— self-knowledge being 
only required in order that these works may 
be properly done. In this connection, Shan- 
kar tries to refute two doctrines, namely, 
(1) that works alone, quite apart from self- 
knowledge, are the means of attaining 
Mukti ; and (2) that works constitute the 
sole direct means of Mukti,- knowledge 
being required only as the means of the 
proper performance of Avorks, 
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Tlie first ■ of these two doctrines is stated 
by Sliankar as follows : — It is said \ by some 
that, if duties of daily and of special obliga- 
tions be done in order that no hinderance to 
Mukti may arise; and if no works are per- 
formed which are forbidden or whicli aim at 
the attainment of any fruit, so that heaven as 
well as hell may be avoided ; further, if all 
those works, which nre the legacy of our 
conduct in the previous life, have been 
accomplished by actual experience ; then, at 
the end of this life, — there being no occa- 
sion for a new birth, — Mukti, consisting of 
Atma abiding in itself, will necessarily 
follow even in the absence of self-knowledge. 
Shankar's attitude towards this doctrine 
will be understood from the following pass- 



( ^ ) ^^3 %:f^?^ ^^^h ^m^ ^fiif^rft ^f^ 
IV- 3, 14, ♦ 
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age :r-TThis doctrine is wrong. ^ For there 
is no ground for it. No Scripture has taught 
that one, who aims at Mukti, should live 
in this way. It is purely fanciful to suj){^ose 
that, because the sansar — state is due to 
works, thereiore, it will not arise if the 
cause is absent. This cannot be an 
inference, because the absence of the cause of 
the Sansar-state cannot be known. For, in 
the case of each man, a large number of 
works of different kinds have been accumu- 
lated, the results of some of which are pleas- 
ant, of others unpleasant. Now, since the 
fruits of all of them, — being inconsistent 
with one another,-cannot be simultaneously 



^f^\\^ 5^f5re^qT^f^ tT%^ ^f?^: e^s3p=?t 1 m\ 
^fT^r ^^h\ %s^n'. M 3??f^mFrt msra^ ^s^^^ ^qor- 
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experienced, therefore, only those, whose 
opportunity has come, give rise to the pres- 
ent bodily condition ; while others wait 
for their proper place, time, and circum- 
stance. Evidently, since these latter cannot 
be brought to an end bj' present experience, 
not even the man, who lives strictly in con- 
formitv with the doctrine described above, 
can be said to have no occasion for a new- 
birth. 

But it mav^ be alleged that all these 
remaining works (which cannot be ex- 
hausted by actual experience in this life) 
may be brought to an end by means of the 
performance of the works of daily and 
special obligations. Shankar says that this 
is not possible. E'er, says he, the two kinds 
of works are not of contrary nature. It is 
only when the natures of two kinds of 
works are contrary to each other, that those 
of one kind may bring to an end those of 
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he other. Tlie iiatnres, however, of good 
works accumulated in the past aud of works 
of daily and special obligationS| «ire not con- 
tmry to each other, both being equally pure. 
It is true that accumulated bad works done 
in the past,— being of impure nature,— arc 
opposed to works oi permanent and occa- 
sional obligations ; and, therefore, they 
might be wiped out by the latter. Still that 
does not prove the absence of tiie occasion 
for a new embodied state^ which may arise 
from the accumulated cood works. Besides, 
we cannot know, for certain, that all evil 
works have been exhausted. Moreover, it 
cannot be asserted that the performance of 
works of permanent and occasional obliga- 
tions simply prevents obstacles (as it is as- 
sumed in the above doctrine). For aught we 



wrf^ Prfim awr^w ^irhrc* tt^ ii IV. 3, 1 4, 
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know, they may give rise to. their own fruit 
Further, none, who has not attained, self- 
knowledge, can succeed in avoiding, from 
birth to death, all works which aim at their 
fruit or which are prohibited. For even 
the best of men are known to commit slight 
faults. Of course, this may not be true. Yet 
it cannot be denied that the absence of the 
occasion for a new embodied state is un- 
knowable. 



The last sentences take us to the second 
of the two doctrines above referred to. For 
it may be said that self-knowledge is neces- 
sary, but that it is necessary simply because 
the works of permanent and occasional 
obligations should be properly done, and 
works pnJiibitedand works aiming at parti- 
cular results should be completely avoided, 
by us. This view is stated by Shankar as 
follows: — It is true^ that the nature of 
Brahma is to be learnt from Scripture; still 

^cT^r ^Ir^ OTc;i% ^^ I ^: T^ I 5i?T%- 
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Scripture treats of Brahma only as the object 
of certain injunctions, in the same way in 
which Scripture gives us knowledge aix)ut 
the sacrificial post as supplementary to 
certain injunctions. For the sole object 
of Scripture is to prompt us to, or restrain 
us from, works. Thus it is said that work is 
the purport of Scripture, -whatever does not 
refer to work is purportless. Hence, even 
the knowledge of Brahma, which we get 
from Scripture, is meant to subserve work- 
For instance, when we come across iisser- 
tions like the following, — Atma is to be 
seen: Atma, which is free from sin, oujrht to 



?^jT^5rqm ^ a^v^iT-^ Vet u T. 1, 4, . 
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be sought out, ought to be understood : Let 
a man worship it as Atma : He who knows 
Brahma becomes Brahmn,-— we are naturally 
induced to know the nature of Brahma. We 
also learn, from the Vedanta passages, that 
Brahma is eternal, omniscient, omnipresent, 
absolutely self-sufficient, ever pure, intelli- 
gent, and free ; perfect knowledge and bliss 
itself. And when we learn this, we are 
necessarily led to worship ic ; and from this 
worship results Mukti. The conclusion then 
is that Scripture treats of tiie knowledge of 
Brahma onlv in S) far as this knowledije 
subserves the injunctions about works to be 
done or avoided. 



The following passage contains Shankar's 
answer to the above view and to the art'u- 
ment on which that view is based: — The^ 
view described above is wrong, in as much 
as the fruit of works is essentially different 
from the fruit of knowledoe. The fruit of 
works which are u:o()d, and the fruit of 



a^r: ^i^c^TT^egr'n^r: bt^-^M^: vm-^rr*?^: 'R%5r?i^ 
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•works which iire evil,— both of which are 
defined in Scripture, — are known to be 
•respectively pleasure and pain, which are 
•perceptible only to the senses, whicli are 
•produced by the contact of the sense-organs 
with the sense-objects, and to which all 
sentient creatures arc subject. Now Scrip- 
ture as well as observation teaches that the 
pleasure and pain experienced by different 
creatures differ in deuroc. From this 
diflference is inferred the difference in the 
degrees of merit n^sulting from the per- 
formance of relisrious dutv. And from this 
difference follows the difference in the 
degrees of the qnalitic:ition for performing 
religious duty. We also learn from Scrip- 
ture that those only, who perform one kind 
of prescribed works, — i.e., yaga and others,- 



\f^ n^ar dK<i*^«f ?r^R: ii L 1, 4. 
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go, oh account of their superiority in know- 
led cje and meditation, alono: the northern 
^")atli*; while those, who perforni the other 
kind of prescribed works, — ^Ishtapurti, &c,- 
are carried throuQfh smoke and the other 
stages alonjj the southern path. And that 
'even in those resrions there are decrees of 
pleasure and of the means of pleasure. From 
this it is to be inferred that the difference in 
the deforces of pleasure, experienced by 
different sentient beinors, are merely due 
to the difference in the degrees of their 
reliorious merit as defined in Scripture. 

So far with reference to the fruit of good 
-works. As regards evil works, Shankar 
points out that : — From the^ difference in 
the degrees of pain, experienced by different 
creatures, is inferred the difference in the 
degrees in its cause, i. e., the religious de* 
•merit l^eloncrina to those creatures, as 
dfined in the prohibitory injunctions. 

Now, OS to the nature of the fruit of works, 
wo must notice, Shankar observes that :— 



^^cc cT^-tcfr: 3Tvr4^ yi'^MM^i^Tr^^'rw ^-^rj- 
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iThis difference^ in the degrees of pleasure 
and pain, — following from the difference in 
•the des:rees of merit and demerit of embodied 
beings, — is known, from Scripture as well 
as reasoning, to be non-eternal-, of a fleeting, 
changing nature. This being the nature of 
the fruit of works, it is evident that Mukti 
cannot result from works. For we learn 
from Scripture that, when Mukta, Atnm is 
ever absolutely free from pleasure and pain. 
Thus we read : — When it is free from the 
body, then neither pleasure nor pain touches 
it. It follows from such passages that the 
disembodied state, called i\Iukti, cannot be a 
result of religious merit as defined by Scrip- 
tural injunctions. For if it could result 
from such merit, it could not be declared to 
be absolutely free from pleasure and^ pain. 



sn^Tift ^ mn^^ 15?^ It I. 1, 4. (^) TT#...vTjfr>5T*- 

miX^^ 2^^?f?I7^^5lf^ II I. 1, 4. (2) "3?^^ 

H^qq^^ u I. 1, 4. 
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' It IS thus"^ established, by the authority of 
Scrinture, that Mnkti is essential! v different 
from all the fruits of action, and is an eter- 
nally and essentially disembodied state* It 
is eternal in the true sense, /.(?., in the sense 
ot even being absolutely free from any 
change whatever. It is also omnipresent 
as ether, free from all modifications, abso- 
lutely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, 
and of a self-luminous nature. It is, in fact, 
the same as ]:irahma. It the knowledire of 
Brahma were simply subservient ro certain 
works, and Mukti were to result from those 
^•orks, it would be non -eternal, and would 
have been rejjarded merelv as soraethinff 
occupying the suprems place among the 
non-eternal fruits of works differing in 



f 



^^^^ ^#5inf^ ^^ ft f^^ ^r ii^d hc^ fJncw^^^^r- 

cT»?T-«i^f^^ aT{5rf$5 ^:\^ 3Tr%^w: ift^i^fet 3ra- 
•r WoT^^ iwnr^: 3^: 11 !• 1, 4. 
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dcffrees amonir tliemselvcs. lint whoever 
Speaks of Mukti speaks of it as eternal. And 
bence it follows that the knowledj^e of 
Brahma, which we {jot from Scripture, can- 
not be mereW subservient to works. 

Not only can it, in this way, be proved, on 
tlie authority of Scripture, tliat it is wronjy 
to hold tliat Mukti results from works,-seH- 
knowieilse tjeinsj cnlv subsorvieut to those 
works; but it can also be proved, on the same 
authority, that Mukti, as defined above, does 
result from self-kn<»wledjje. For a number^ 
ot Scriptural passages can be quoted, which 
declare that Mukti follows directly from the 
knowledge of Brahma, and thus exclude the 
possibility of any works coming between the 
attainment of tiiis knowledsfe and tlio attain- 
ment of Mukti. For instance :— He who 
knows Brahma becomes Brahma : All his 
works perish when Brahma has been beheld 
whicli is higher and lower : He, who knows 
the bliss of Brahma, fears nothing : What 



5r f^l^ f cT:^T " '-n^ ^: m?: %: i\%: tr^c^r a?^- 
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sorrow, what trouble can there be to bitn who 

has known Brahma ? Moreover, the know- 

«... • ' 

ledge^ of Brahma does not necessarily require 
any action of man; but, Hke the knowledge of 
the objects of perception, &c., it depends on 
the object of knowledge only. So much so, 
that it^ is not even the object of the act of 
knowing, — nor the object of the actof devo-. 
tion. The conclusion, therefwe, is that the 
knowledge of Brahma can neither be meant 
to be subservient to any works, nor can it 
be said to be dependent on any action. As 
Shankar puts it : — Such being ^^ the nature 
of Brahma and of its knowledge, neither of 
them can, by any argument, be connected 
withjworks or action. In another place he 
says: — As it cau^not be shown that there 



^^c^: ^^^ ^ij^^t mi^i^ ii L 1, 4. (^)^ 
^reg^TH^^^'^r II I. 1, 4. 

arf^ ^mJi u L 1, 4. (3) TT^^ ^m: cR^- 

wm^ =^ 5T ^m^ 5?!t^ ^w:^nfr35R^:^cqm3 ii 

I. 1, 4. (*) qt^ 3rf^ I^^JTif^rSr^ 5T ^RPt %5T^c^ 

9i5R5i^^: 5? ^ ^qq^% u L 1, 4. 
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is any connection whatever between Miikti 
and action, it is impossible that Mukti 
shonld, in any way, depend upon action ; 
evidently it depends upon knowledge alone. 
Shankar, it should be noticed, is careful to 
point out that knowledge is not an act. 
For, he says, an action^ is that wliich is 
prescribed as being independent of the nature 
of existing things, and dependent on the 
energy of some person's mind ; while know- 
ledge has for its objects existing things,. •• 
and, therefore, depends neither on Scriptural 
injunctions nor on the mind of man. 



Now, this conclusion as to the relation 
between self-knowledge and works directly 
raises the question : — If, in this way, there 
is no connection whatever between self- 
knowledge and works, — either by way of 
self-know led <]:e beino: subservient to certain 
works, or depending upon certain acts for 
its acquisition ; but if the attainment of self- 
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I 
knowledge is Mukti, and self-knowledge is 

attained bv ineans of the studv, — conslstincr 
of reading (^H^TT), understanding (;Rfr),and 
reflection (ftTfllvi^|'H),-of tlie Yedanta philo- 
sophy ; whj> not give up all works, resort 
to asceticism (^rrnj- and IfUK^R), and 
devote all time and enerL'V to the studv of 
the Vedanta as thus defined ? 

Shankar answers this «[uestion by point- 
inij out tliat, though the performance of 
works cannot be the direct means of attain- 
ing Mukti, yet. if the prescribed works are 
performed without the desire for their iruit, 
then they indirectly contribute to the attain- 
ment of Mukti bv reniovinsf obstacles in the 
way of attaining self-knowledge, — obstacles 
which are due to the accumulated desert for 
works done during the previous state of 
existence.^ That this utility is possessed 
by '.vorks if performed without the desire 
for iruit, ttven though the performance is 

(^ ) ^cT fJrc^ 5b4 %[^ 9?fJr5f^ ^\ ^ ^m^ 
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unaccompanied by knowledge ; of course, if 
it is accompanied by knowledge, then the 
utility is^ greater. But, if the works are 
performed with the desire for their fruit, 
then only they cannot contribute to the 
attainment of Mukti even thus indirectly, 



ifr^lfT^ ?f^ ^V^}^ I 3T5: iT^ ^ 3Tf^1Jf^Tf^^ t^lcT 

Wfl% II IV. 1,16. See also the next foot-note. 

5^qp-Tqf^^ra5^(T km^ ^ 3TftcT I cT^ 5^ ft^r^er ft 
9Ti'^$^ 5m 1 1% crr=^ct srrff f^^jf ct t?^ ^^ wkCf- 

aTi?rfT>rcj;r^ftT«j^...i cT^rrTq ^r arc^^ a^q^ f^^r- 

15 
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whether they^ are, or are not accompanied 
by knowledge'. On the contrary, such works' 
(/.<?., those which are done, with the desire 
for fruit) increase tlie obstacles in the way of 
the attainment of self-knowledge by giving. 



! 



erf iqrc^ f^^rf^W ^rktf^ am^rf^^rlgc^ er^q^ 
ancq?rpr-3mci5T ^a^ amrfir^rr^: ern^ ^m ^ngq- 

1^ I cTmfl ^fcT: "^ t^f fif^^ ^fd %?5^ E^R^^ 

^ ^ff?r ?r7r f^i^Tii IV. 1, 18. (See also IIL4, 
26, 27.) (' ) 3Tfir|r^[^: ftc?!!?^ ^^^' ap^r ^nq 
f| an%T ^f?<^ ^r qj^ arr^reVR fv^cr.-i ^^r- 
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Hse to new desert, and thus postpone the 

attainment of Mukti, It will be observed 

that, in all this teaching, Shankar strictly 

follows the Gita. 



But now the question arises: — If the 
performance of the prescril)ed works, done 
without anv desire for fruit, thus contributes 
to the attainment of 11 nkti, is it necessary 
that those works must be performed in order 
that Mukti mav be attained ? It sliould be 
noticed that this question is simply another 
furm of the question : — whether it is neces- 
sary to go throutjli the stage of life known 
as the Grihastha-ashrama (/. e. the condition 
of the life of house-holders) for the attain- 
ment of Mukti ? For it is during: this stage 
of life alone that the prescribed works, referred 
to in the previous discussion, ought to be 
performed and not during the higlier or hiter 



11%: ^^: ^ ^ft^^»R««?n: aiRiq^T: II 
n^ 1, 17. 
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stages^. And, as Shaukar points oat, the 
.works which a Grihastha ought to perform, 
and the works which,-if performed without 
the desire for fruit, — indirectly contribute 
to the attainment of Mukti, are exactly- the 
same. Here also Shankar^ follows the 
authority of the Gita. 

Shankar has to undertake a long dis- 
cussion in order to maintain that the 
different stages of life, — those of studentship 
(5l?r^*^), householdership (HT^^), auste- 
rity (dM^^), and asceticism (^^^), — are 
based upon the authoritv of Scripture. 



^ ^ ^ r^ *K r\ 



III. 4, 17. (2) ^^h^ tr^ 8n?TJ?^!r8r f^- 
^v;w 3T^i%cT5^Tf^ n III. 4, 27. Bim 9Tf^ anw!- 

3R^r: I ^ tr^ |far...3Fzf^^^r^TW?n%ii 111.4,34. 

(^) ^^iSn a?f7-" 3T5Tff%?cT: ^4^A %i^ ^4 ^df^ 
^^j1{ u III. 4, 34. 
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• After having donc^ it, lie points out the order 

in which these stages are to be gone through:- 

Having completed his studentship, a man is 

to become a householder ; having lived as a 

householder, he should become a dweller in 

the forest ; and after having dwelt in a 
forest, he should*wander- forth. 

l)ut this proof from Scripture raises the 
question under discus >ion with a double 
force. The question is : — If the performance 
of prescril)ed woiks without the desire for 
fruit contributes to the attainment of Mukti^ 
by means of removing the obstacles in the 
way of attaining self-knowledge, can a man 
attain Mukti who does not perform those 
works, or, — which is the same thing in 
another form,-who does not live the life of a 
Grihastha ? Now the question becomes : — 
If each of the four stacjes of life, and, there- 
fore, the GrihusUia-ashrama, is enjoined by 



arp^sr ^«gnRT^fl ii IIL 4, 19. ('^) ^^$ ^mx^ 
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Scripture, how can a man pas3 over the 
.Griluistha-ashraraa, and vet attain Mukti ? 

The answer of Sliankar to this question is 
that it is not absolutely necessary that a 
man should ofo through the Grihastha- 
ashrama in order to attain Mukti. For we 
learn\ from Scripture itself, that a man, who 
is so inclined and, therefore, fit, may pass 

over that stage, and resort to the forest-life 
immediately after comj)letinjj the first stage 

(sr^^^). Only, if a man does so, i.e., if he 

passes over that stage, then he cannot return 

to it again J 

Lastly, it is worth while to notice that 
though, according to Shankar, it is optional 
to a man whether to become a Griliastlia or 
not ; yet, if a man chooses to become a 
Grihastha, and performs* all the duties of a 
Grihastha without entertaining the desire 
for their fruit, still he cannot attain Mukti 
unless and until he gives up the sansar-state 






i^TOf«3[j( n IIL 4, 17. (2) wfTf^iim wm^ 
groves !T ^ 5R^^nfFni% II 5f '^ ^^ 3n^u: 
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and all that that state involves, and'resorts 
\ to asceticism^ (§^^ or ^r^|<H)« Thus we 

see the close connection between the Vedanta 
as expounded by' Shauk'ir\ind Asceticism. 

Thus far I have tried£to point out^how 
Shankar reconciles (or attempts to reconcile) 
the doctrine of the Vedanta, — that self- 
knowledge is the sole independent means of 
attaining Mukti,-*-witli the popular Hindu 
reIiji;ion so far as the latter consists of the 
performance of prescribed works. This he 
does by showing that the performance c^ 
these works, if done without the desire f«»r 
their fruit, contributes to the attainment of 
self-knowledge, and tiius indirectly to the 
attainment of Mukti. Let us now see how 
he reconciles (or attempts to reconcile) the 
doctrine of the Vedanta, — that there is only 
one God and that that God is Brahma, — 
.with the belief in the multiplicity of Gods 
(i.e. J Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Agni, &c.)j and 

f^fT: f^?r II III. 4, 40. (*) W^m^ ^f^ ^- 

^vR ^ ^^m^ II 
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» their worship,— which forms an element in 
tlie popular Hindu religion. 

It is evident that, accordinjj to Shankar, 
all the various objects of worship, from 
Brahma (in the masculine), — i.e.^ the creator 
and sustainer of the universe with all the 
attributes described on pages 5-12 of this 
book, — to Indra, Varuna, &vj., are, eacii of 
them, really speaking, the Para Brnhma, 
only looked at throui^h the veil of AvidyaJ 
All these divinities, therefore, come under 
the general category of symbols, — s3'mbols 
of the Highest Brahma. It follow.^, there- 
fore, that their worship is really the worship 



«frRc^ ^\'^t ^^ ^^ ^ cTcj; TTf ar^iT'sg ^ ^^ ^i- 
we^T^TJT '' I 5f^ ?T5r ^nr f^fcr-3TrT^-3Tf^Rrqr: m w. 

^^%F^ ^"^i^^^ II L 1 , 1 1. 
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of the Higliest Brahma,— though the wor- 
shipper may not know it. In this respect 
Shankar is in perfect agreement with the 
Gitakar. ^ 

♦ • 

So the only points that remain to be 
considered, in this respect, are (1) what 
must be tlie attitude of the worshipper 
towards the symbols, — how must he regard 
them ? and {2) what is the utility of this 
worship from the point of view of Mukti ? 
The answer of Shankar to the first of these 
two questions is : — That a- worshipper 
cannot be required to realise that the parti- 
cular object of his worship is Brahma or 
Atma. For though, as a matter of fact, the 
object is really Brahma disguised under the 
veil of Avidya, still, if the worshipper could 



5^^rr% 3?rcflcl^ a^res^cT i ^ ^: ^sfi^^rT^c^nq; sicft- 
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realise this, then the syrnbcl would dis- 
appear for him, and the worship of symbofs 
would cease. Hence, to insist that the 
symbol- worshipper ought to realise during, 
the worship that what he is worshipping is 
Brahma, will be equivalent to insisting that 
there should be no symbol- worship at all. 
It follows that, if symbol-worship is to be 
allowed, it cannot be made a condition that 
the symbol-worshipper ought to realise that 
what he worships is really Brahma or Atma. 

Another question discussed by Shankar in 
this connectio!! is : — Whether* the symbol, 
e.(f , Aditya, is to be worshipped as Brahma 
or Brahma is to bo worshipped as the 
symbol ? The answer of Shankar to this 
question is that it- is the symbol that is to 
be regarded by the worshipper as Brahma, 



5T ^^^^}i ||...3T?T: sr'jirfTi^aiRq^Srf^^B IV.1,4. 
Sir^: a?n>c^n%3 ll IV. 1, 5. {^) Wfldk: ^ 
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and not Brahma as the symbol. For to do 

the latter, the knowledge of Brahma would 

be required. But, if the worshipper has 

attained this knowledge, then no symbol 

would remain for him. Besides, if this 

knowledge is attained, then there will be no 

occasion for the worship or meditation of 

the sj^mbol. Besides, by looking on the 

symbol as Brahma, we exalt our ideas ; but 

by doing the opposite we lower them. It 

need not be objected that, if the actual object 

of our worship b3 a symbol, tlien we cannot 

get the fruit of the worship, — for that rests 

with Brahma. This objection is not valid. 

Because, after all, we do worship Brahma, — 

only mistaking its symbol for itself. 

As regards the fruit of this worship, it is 
the same as that of the performance of pre- 
scribed duties, to which reference was made 



•?!« 5 3{if^cmft-^^^ «ff5^ srsitp ^r^f%^?ftCTegR^u 
IV. 1,5. 
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above. That is to say, if the worship is 
accompanied with the desire of some worldly 
gain, from the attainment of heaven (Svurga) 
to wealth, health, &c, then the worshipper ^ 
would gain these objects only. But, if the 
worship is absolutely without any desire for 
fruit, and is done simply because it is a 
means .of attaining Mukti, then it will con- 
tribute to the attainment of self-knowledge, 
and thence to "the attainment of Mukti^. 
Gf course, what is true of the worship of 
symbols (3T^n?s), holds also in resj^ect of 
the worship of images or STJcT^Ts. 

Shankar's answer to the question,-how 
long is the worship to be continued ? is 
that the worship, which is to contribute 
to Mukti, must last until self-knowledge is 
attained ; while the worship, which is to 



S^f^$f%:f^f^: ^qr^i:5i?sn^ ^^(cT nnii^ ^nreror-^jqrHJT 
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coQtribiite to some fruit to be enjoyed after 
death, mast last tilP death. 

It may be noted that, just as, according 
to Shankar, worship in the form of attaining 
knowledge of Atma is the highest ; worship 
in the form of doing prescribed works accom- 
pauied with knowledge and free from desire 
for fruit, stinds next in importance; worship 
in the form of doing prescribed works with- 
out desire for fruit, but unaccompanied with 
knowledge, takes the third rank ; and 
worship in the form of doing prescribed 
works with the object of getting fruit, stands 
lowest ; in the same way, according to 
Shankar, the worship of Para Brahma is the 
highest ; the worship of Apara Brahma is 
next in value ; and the worship of symbols 



5% ^h II I. 1, 12. (^ ) ^u^ ^n^^ H^^^wr^T 
•r^RJcJinc^ : ii IV. 1, 12, 
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is the lowest. Of coarse, in each case, a 
liigher form of worship dispenses with all 
the lower ^. 

Ill order to complete this account of the 
practical asi>ect of tlie V'edaiita, it is necessary 
just to refer to' two more points : — (I) What 
is the relation of the practice of morality, — 
as ordiuarilv understood, — with the attain- 
nicnt of ilukti ? and (2) How must sansar be 
carried on durinj^^ the Grihastha-ashrama, if 
we resort to tliatAshrama because, as Shankar 
says, the performance oF[)rescribed (relij^ious) 
works without the desire for fruit contri- 
butes to Mukti indirectly ? 



(^) This statement is based upon such 
passages as these : - -f^«T^ TjrT^ ^r^fir'spH tRt: ^r 

IV. 3, 15-16 ; ?T^ (^trtt^Ijr:) t'di^rllc^ fSr^fr- 
'5^f-3T3qqtT:n II. 3, 48; ^T^ ^^^^^\k ;jqr^- 

fJf^q^r ^5TF<Tt fi;f^?T mf^ ^f^«r ii ^^ 1, 12. 
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The ansu'cr of Shankar to the first of 
these two questions is to this effect : — As 
we have seen, the sole direct or independent 
means of attaining Mukti is self-knowledjjo, 
which is gained by the stud}^, &c., of the 
Vedanta. Mere life in conformity with anv 
rules of inoraUty, therefore, cannot by itself 
contribute to the attainment of Mukti, any 
niorc than the mere performance of pre- 
scribed relitiious works. Can we then sav 
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i 

that we may disregard the rules of morality, 
only taking care to study, &c., the Vedanta? 
The answer is that, just as the study, &c., of 
the Vedanta is necessary to the attainment 
of self-knowledge, — which is Mukti,-^in the 
same way, we mast have lived and, there- 
fore, must have acquired the habit of living, 
in conformity with the rules of morality, in 
order that we may be qualified to study, 
&c, the Vedanta properly. And thus the 
observation of the rules of morality indirectly 
contributes to the attainment of Mukti. We 
have also seen that the performance of the 
prescribed religious works indirectly con- 
tributes to the attainment of Mukti, But, as 
we saw, the performance of these works, i.e.^ 
the resort to the Grihastha-ashrama, is left 
to the option of the individual. But this is 
not the case in regard to the observation of 
moral rules. For, if we want to attain Mukti, 
we must study, &c, the Vedanta, — there 
can be no option. And, if we have to 
study, &c. the Vedanta, then we must 
qualify ourselves to study it properly, — there 
can be no option with respect to this either. 
But, according to Shankar, this qualification 
consists of die acquisition of the habit of 
living in conformity ^Yith the rules of 
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morality. Thus it follows that, according to 
Shankar, though the observation of the 
rules of morality, like the performance of 
prescribed religious works, only indirectly 
contributes to the attainment of Mukti, stilU 
unlike the performance of prescribed religi- 
ous works, the practice of morality is the 
necessary and indispensable,— though in* 
direct, — means of attaining Mukti, 

As regards the second of the two questions, 
just referred to, — i.e., how should those, 
who resort to the Grihastha-oshrama and 
are yet desirous of Mukti, carry on sansar ? 
— we find Shankar's view on this point in 
the passage* where he points out the effect 
produced by the study of the Vedanta ou 
the mind of one who determines to act up to 
its teaching. His view, briefly speaking, is 
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that such a man doss not commit th3 mistake 
of wrongly regarding the body or the pra- 
kriti or the Visha3\a to be, or to have the 
characteristics of, Atmi or Purusha or 
Vishayi, and vice versa ; and, therefore, is 
able to, or at least tries to, prevent all the 
mischievous consequences which were shown 
above to follow from this fatal mistake. 
In other words, such a man tries to act up 
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to tbe ideal indicated by Sthita-prajnatva or 
Gunatitatva, described in the fourth section 
of the second chapter of this book. 



cT^Ricj; ^T ar^ncTsrwwTr^w wr^ ^iitc^^ II 1. 1, 4. 
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Chapter IX. 

TXi« Sankbya as ascribed to Kapila* 

I. 

Let us now pass on to the Sankhya 
philosophy, as we find it in the sutras 
(aphorisms) attributed to Kapila. It will be 
remembered that, according to the Vedanta 
as expounded by Shankar, the only reality 
is Brahma ; Atma is the same as Brahma 
and, therefore, one ; and the world is unreal. 
In sharp contrast with this doctrine, the 
Sankhyas maintain that there is no Brahma 
or Ishvar ; that there is a plurality of Atmas 
(or Purushas as they call them) ; and that 
the world (or Prakriti as they call it) is a 
reality. The important point to notice and 
to remember is that the Sankhyas assert and 
maintain this doctrine in conscious and 
delil)erate opposition to the Vedantists. 
First of all, I shall [quote from the sutras 
of Kapila in support of each of these three 
points. And first about the unreality of 
Ishvar :— (t«R;-3fra;|;: U I. 92, that is,) 
It is not proved that there is Ishvar. Nor 
can this be proved ; for (g«H4^^* ^•^dl- 
Wfn^T?^^ ^ <Tfri8f^: II L 93, which means 
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that) if it were proved, tlien Ishvar must 
be either one who was in bondage (^) 
but has now become Mukta, or one who is 
yei in bondage (^n[). But in neither case 
can sucli a being be recognised as Ishvar. 
For C^VWnri^ ^TOc^lPCc^ II L 94, i. e.,) in 
each case he would htt inefficient (as Ishvar). 

Next as to tlie number of Purushas, the 
Sutrakar says :— (j^J^n^c^PJ, U I- 149,) 
Tiiat there is a multiplicity of Puruslias. For 
( >dfi< l l4^cl^ ^ UM : II I. 149,) on account of 
the arrangement (s^T^^) of the birth of 
one and the death of another, and so on, we 
must admit tliat Purushas are many. If there 
were only one Purusha, then, when one 
is born, &c., all should be born, &c. Then 
the Sutrakar controverts the Yedanta view,- 
(^■^Bl^ J^^^IFnf^ WMwI^i : II I. 150, 
that is,) that multiplicity attaches (/. e.^ seems 
to attach) to the one Purusha on account of 
there being a difference of Upadhi (limiting 
adjuncts), and ( ^m^: ftra^ ^ g cnKF^ II 
I, 151, i. e,j) that Upadhi is different in 
different cases, not Purusha. Finally, the 
Sutrakar concludes that, in order to remove 
the objection, — that infinite contradictory 
stites belong to one Atmn,- the Sankliya 
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vie\v,--that Purusbas are many, — ought to 
be accepted. To quote his own words:—- 

I. 152, u e.,) To this (the Sankhya) yiew, 
the objection, that on one Atnia are imposed 
contradictory states and attributes, does not 
apply. 

And now as to the Sankhya view about 
the reality or non-reality of the world, we 
are told (^rHc^Ir^ &c# II VI. 52, that is,) 
that tlie world is real. It is not necessary 
to mention here the reasons, which the 
Sutrakar gives in support of this assertion. 



According to the Sankhya system, then, 
the whole universe is divided into two 
parts, — Prakriti and a number of Purusbas, 
Prakriti being as real as each Purusha. 
Let us now see what the Sankhyas teach 
about each of them (Prakriti and Purusha). 

To take Prakriti first: — The Sankhyas 
are the Indian Evolutionists. For, according 
to them, all that exists except Purusbas is 
ultimately to be traced to, or evolved out 
of, three primary elements, which they call 
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gunasSditva^ Uajas, and Taman, with which 
the reader has already become acquainted 
iu the Gita. The evolation, theti) accordioji; 
to this view, starts with the three ^ana^. But 
the existence oi the ffuna^ as such is only 
imaginary. For tlie three faunas must eitlier 
be in the state of equipoise (^TPP^n^tir) or in 
the opposite state in which one or twoj^wna^ 
preponderate over the rest. If they are in 
the^ state of equipoise, they constitute what 
the Sankhyas call Pradhana, Avyakta 
Prakriti, or, sometimes, even Prakriti, But, 
as soon as the state of their equipoise ceases, 
the process of evolution commences. For this 
reason, we may say that the evolution 
commences with Pradhana or Prakriti (in 
this narrow sense), — or, more accurately, 
the world in its absolutely unevolved state 
is what is called Pradhana or Prakriti (in 
the narrow sense). In other words, Pradhana 
ov Prakriti (in the narrow sense) is the mere 
potentiality of all that exists except Puru- 
shas ; and, therefore^ everythintj that exists, 
except Purushas, is gradually evolved out 
of this Pradhana or Prakriti, 



(^) H^f^if.wm ^r^^rarwr si^i n I. 6h 
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^ The order of this evolution, according td 
tihe Sankhyas, is as follows : — From Pra**' 
dhana^ or Prakriti (in the narrow sense) 
proceeds Buddhi or Mahat (t.^., tlie power of 
decision or judgment); from Buddhi or Mahat 
is evolved Ahankar (/. e., the power of being: 
conscious of oneself as an individual difterent 
from other individuals), 'from Ahankar proceed 
(I) the five Tan-matras (gFffTSTs), -consisting 
of form (^5?T)j taste (t:^), smell (T?^), stnind 
(^JTS), and touch (^rd) ; and {Z) the two 
kinds of senses (gr^T^ tfit^))""''^® ^ve senses 
of knowledge, the live senses of action, and 
manas {vm) ; lastly, from the Tan-matras 
are evolved what are called the SthuUibhutas 
(?^jj55-^J?Ts),— consisting of earth (^Cfift)? 
water (^n^), light (^TSrO, wind (^T^), and 
ether (sirnn'^Dj-by the combination of which 
the whole material world is formed. 

Thus we see that the whole universe,— 
excluding Purushas, but including what we 
call the mental faculties and the mental 
states, not to mention the physical organisms 



^> W^ ^f^, ?FRrT^?T: w55^(^Tf^ II L 61. 
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aiid the whole material world, — is, accord- 
i«g to the Sankhyas, ^evolved or developcdt 
tfut of, or created by, Pradhana or Prakriti 
(in the narrow sense) or Avyakta Prakriti 
or the Avyakta, which is without bejjin- 
ning and without end, and, of course, 
uncreated. This Pradhana or Prakriti, which 
is thus the primary cause of everything 
esxcept Piirushas is also the ultimate 
destroyer of everything. For, according to the 
Sankhyas, the destruction o\ a thing simply; 
means the absorption of it into its cause 
(SFrro: ^K OI g y II I. 121) ; just as what we 
call production is, according to them, simply: 
the manifestotion of its cause (*r<:TW^* H !• 
118). It is also the supporter of everything,; 
being the material causG, But, in order to 
he able to understand more about the 
Sankhya view of Prakriti, the reader must 
now be introduced to the Sankhya view 
about Purusha, 



* The first point, which we have to remem- 
ber in this respect, is chat Purusha is differ- 
ent from the body, &c, (^iliKIKo^ldl^: 
jITiq^ll L 139). '' The body, &c." (^PCn%) 
includes not onlv the senses, but also Mauaa 
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(vn:), Ahankar (^nf^rnc), and Bucldhi* (51%); 
We are. lurther toKl that Purusha iiS 

(f^9rafsrfpBrg^K^m?r: n. I. 19, that is,) 

essentially eternal, pure, intelligent, and freeU 

It will be remembered that Shankar uses 
this very expression, i.e.j essentially eternal^ 
pure, intelliijent, and free, to descrilx*- the 
Para Braliina, — the characteristic of being the 
all-powerful and all-knowing creator, sus- 
tainer, and destroyer of the world belonging 
to the Apara Brahma and not to the Pai'A 
Brahma. And since Atma, according td 
Shankar, is identically of the same nature as 
the Para Brahma, it necessarily follows that 
Shankur's idea of Atma is exactly the same 
as Kapila's idea of Pnrusha,-onIy, according 
to Shankar, there is only one Atma, while,' 
according to Kapila, there is a plurality oi 
Purushas Of course, like Shankar's Atmay 
Kapila's Purusha is all -present («?n^)5 
unborn, immortal, and unchangeable,. '^ 

What then we learn so far about the 

Sankhva view of Purusha is, that Purusha,- 

"... i 

which is distinct from the bodv, the senses,^ 

Manas, Ahankar, and Buddhi, — is essentially 

eternal (?.e., unborn^ immortal, and unchaii- 
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o;eable), pure, intelligent, and free. -..The 
next thing, which we learn about Purusba, 
|s that it is devoid of uny uj^ency or capacity; 
for action. This negative characteristic of 
Purusha is expressed differently in different 
parts of the Sankhya-sutras. Thns^ in one 
place we read (f^QTT ^l??vnlc9T^ ,U I-.16, 
I.e.,) that action belongs to some thing 
else than Purusha ? What, then, is it to 
which action belongs ? AVe get the answer 
to this question from the sutra (^l^[^^:iRa| 
9|^^^; 11 VI. 54, that is,) that action 
belongs, not to Purusha, but to Ahankar, 
which, as we saw, is, according to the 
Sankhyas, a part of Prakriti. , 

, It is worth while carefully to try to under-, 
stand the Sankhya doctrine expressed by: 
tjhe sutra (Biit^Bi?:: ^^ «T ^5^ : U i. e.j) that 
action belongs to Ahankar, and not to Puru-? 
sha. And, therefore, the reader is requested 
to pay the best of his attention to this pointx 

..We have noticed just now two sutras,— 
that action belongs to something else thao' 
Purusha, and that action belongs to Ahankar 
and not to Purusha, — from which it clearly 
follows that, according to the Sankhyas,. 
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.ardency does not belong toPurasha or Atma. 
Yet we read, in another sutra (^Iic4llf^: 

^IfWH^ *<«M il$4|UII II 11. 29, that is,) 
that the fact of being the. seer, &c., belongs 
to Atma or Purusha, and that the instra« 
mentality . of seeing, &c., belongs to the 
senses. Does this mean that the Sankhya^ 
thought in the same way as we do, and that, 
when they sometimes spoke as if Prakrit! or 
any part of it was the agent and not Para* 
sha, they were simply using convenient, 
popular, or even careless language ; and that, 
therefore, we ought not to impose upon them 
a theory, which they did not hold, and which 
makes their doctrine seem wrong in the eyes 
of some of us ? That would be an instance 
of giving a dog a bad name in order to kill 
him for having that name- 
It must, however, be admitted that the 
Sankhyas did hold the theory, — whether the 
theory is right or wrong, is a different ques- 
tion and need not trouble us just now, — the 
Sankhyas di<l hold the theory which was 
above attributed to them, namely, that 
Purusha or Atma has no agency (4k%7))And 
that it, 2, e.j agency wholly belongs'] to 
Prakriti. And what is important to notice' 
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i^ that tiic Sutrakar is not even inconsistent 
when, after havinc; said that action beIon<;9 
to something else than Atina (^ciPfT ^^^rvSl* 
f^tl^i lie says (5[^c^n%: «TRIR: «?7iR«r t8t* 
irnin^ll ) that the fact of being a seer, &c; 
belongs to Atma. For, according to the 
Sankbya view, intelligence is not an attribute 
of Purusba, — for Purusha is -without any 
attribute whatever (l^j|^r4l^«r T%8Clll'),-but 
intelligence is tlie nature (^rarnr) of Purusha; 
and, therefore, Purusha is, as we saw above, 
said to be ^hBC^QT^, i. e-^ Purusha is and 
must ever be a knower. Now, when Purusha 
i» finally freed from the bondage with Pra- 
kriti, — i. Ci, Buddhi, Ahankar, Manas, the 
senses, &c.» — it knows itself, and nothing 
else. The same is the case, even while bond- 
age lasts, in the i^tatc of what Wi^caII abso* 
lutely dreamless sleep. But, while bondage 
lastsjin what we call the states of wakefulness 
and of dreams, Purusha becomes aware of, 
or witnesses the objects in what we call the 
external world. And for its being aware of, 
OF witneissingthis the senses are, as was said 
in the last sutra quoted, the instruments of 
Purufiha. But, on the Sankhya view, the 
setises are instruments of Purusha, hot in 
the same sense in which we say that the^ 
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are, but in quite a different sense. And the 
difference between our vieve and the Sankbya 
yicw will be understood if we remember that, 
according to the Sankbya view, Purusha 
iia;S no control whatever over the senses, &c., 
which are the instruments of its seeing 
(!C^?^)) &c, ; while, according to our view, 

Atma has control over the senses, through 
which it perceives. 

We may explain this Sankhya idea 
about the instrumentality of the senses 
with reference to the seeing (spK?^)? &c., of 
Atma by means of an illustration. Suppose 
I stand in the front of a door, with my eyes 
continually open, without the power of shut- 
ting them or turning them aside, looking 
out through the door, opposite to me, — 
which door, we must also assume, opens 
and shuts by means of a self-acting machine. 
Now, under the circumstances supposed, as 
the door opens, I shall see objects lying 
outside it, and the door will be rightly called 
av means (^ncv) of my being a seer (jfW) of 
those objects. But I can be said to have no 
more agency, with reference to my knowledge 
of, these objects outside the door, than a 
looking-glass in respect of its reflecting 
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objects as they come and go. Exactly in 
the same way, in which I see or rather 
^cannot help seeing objects us the door opens, 
biit have . no control over it ; so, on the 
£ankhya view, Purusha sees, &c., through 
the senses, without having any control over 
thein. Only, on the Sankhya view, therein 
pne point of connection between Purusha 
and the movements of its Prakriti. And this 
point of connection is that Prakriti acts in 
a particular way in respect of a certain 
Purusha on account of the particular way in 
^hicli the mail) constituted by the Purusha 
and Prakriti under consideration, lived in 
his previous life. Hence the Sutrakar speaks 
of Purusha as having purchased the parti-, 
cular form of Prakriti at the price ot its) 
conduct daring the previous life. Thus we 

read (dc**4ilSdHldo ^?^^fvr%W H H* 46^ 
that is,) that the activity (of Prakriti) is for 
the sake of this (z. e. Purusha), for its 
having been purchased by its works. 

i ■ , ■ • 

■: ^ The phrase, *^ for the sake of it'' (^^)y 
in the above sutra, requires a little explana- 
tion. It means-^for the benefit of Purusha.- 
But,if action is followed by retribution (^fiT),* 
and the necessity of undergoing retribution^ 
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requires a new birtli (jT^rt^ff), and thus pre- 
vents or postpones Mukti, how is the movet 
ment; (9rf$T%CT) of Prakriti for the benefi- 
of Purusha ? The answer is that, thouofh 
action (9Tf^x|^ of 9^^) under particular 
circumstances is the source of a new birth, 
still, since, before Mukti can be attained, all 
i^tribution for past life must be completely 
Undergone, and the movement of Prakriti 
makes this possible; therefore, the movement 
6f Prakriti is an indirect means for enabling 
Purusha to attain Mukti. Only the circum- 
stances under which, as was said above, the 
movements oi Prakriti become the cause of 
te-birth must be prers-ented. What these 
circumstances arc, and how they are to be 
prevented, we shall see a little later on. 
" If we have clearly understood why the 
Sutrakar savs that the movements of Pra- 
kriti are for the sake of Purusha (II. .46,) 
tve shall also understand why he says 
(sWfR^rfS;: 'Pa^U III, 58, i. e ,) that it is 
for the sake of another (7, tf., Purusha) that* 
Pradhana creates the world and objects in it ; 

(5^^^«Bt^jfir^^:...vt3^^c^pni II. S6-7J 

«• ^.,) that the senses arise for Purusha as 
the cow for the CAlf ; (^: ^TTclT(^SR^rR|[^ II !!• 
11, «. ^.,) that creation is for Purusha. 
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. Thus, then, I have- tried to point ont why 
it must be admitted that, though the senses 
are called bj the Sankliyas the means (^iCOTs) 
of the seeing, &c. (Jf^R^lf^) which belongs 
to Atma, yet Atma, according to them, has 
no agency as we understand it. 

Now, as we saw, the Sankhyas divide thfr 
senses into two classes,— those o{ knowledge 

and those of action. The activities of botk 

> 

are independent of Purnsha, except in the 
sense explained above* But the activities 
of the senses of knowledge enable Purusha. 
there and then to become a witness of object? 
in the external world. And so Purusha is so 
far concerned in the movements of the senses 
of knowledge, which end in its perception of 
things ; but only so far as, and not at all 
more than, a lookinor-jirlass is concerned in a 
reflection of objects being produced in it- 
While in the movements of the senses ot 
action Purusha is not concerned at all,^ 
except that, under particular circumstances 
to be mentioned hereafter, it will have tO: 
undergo retribution on account of thosev 
movements in the next life. 
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Chapter X. 



Tbe aankliya ae ascribed 

' ' In the last chapter we have seen that 
Purusha or Atma, according to the San- 
ihyas, is different from the body, the senses, 
Manas, Buddhi, and Ahankar (;r^Fai^;H9t%- 
ft^^fOj essentially eternal, pure, intelligent, 
and free (Rc^Tg^Tf^g^RT^flTW:); and in- 
capable of action (bt^FkI^). 

But this view about Purusha necessary 
raises a question. For, if Purusha is of this 
nature, how does the Sutrakar say, in the 
very first sutra, that the^ complete cessa- 
tion of pain of three^ kinds is the absolute 
end of Purusha ? How can Purushn, which 
is ever pure, suffer from any pain at all ? 
The answer, that we get from the sutras, is 
that this pain, to which Purusha is subject, 



(*) «i\L?nTfi|'P, i.e., due tooneself; erf^rf^, i.^., 
due to the objects in the external world ; 
^Ff^l^^, I. r., due to supernatural causes. 
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is due to bondage (^9^). Bnt this answer 
only gives rise to another question, namely, 
how can * Purushn, * which ^ is 'essfcntially 
free (g^^^HPIPf ), be ever' "subject to 
bondage ? Or let us first ask, — what is the 
cause of this bondage ? As an . answer , to 
this question, the' Sutrakar , first explain* 
what cannot be the cause of this bondage^ 
Thus .we read: — that the bondage^ ojf 
Purusha is not due to' its essential nature, 
for in that case there could be no release, — > 
the nature of a thing being unchangeable ; 
nor can it be- due to its contact with time, 
for time is associated with all ; nor to 'its 
connection^ with place for the same reason ; 
nor to any* limiting condition, because that 
belongs to the body ; nor to any* works 
done, for works belong to something else ; 
nor to the desert^ of works, for that too 
belongs to anotb.er ; nor to mere' connection: 



J . 



^^TR^ ^^nnr^c^c^ u I. 7, 8. (-) ^r ^a^ni?T:*.. 
«*€iFmg; ll L 12. (») sr^^rJmn: ^ ^^i^W I. 

13. (*^ ST «RFTm: ^ilVil^td^ ^R^: II I. 14. (*) 
HvfrnrsF^c^ U !• 16. (®) T^R^arf^ 
«Te!i[^Ri; n Lo2. (^) 5?^IMiriFSRR^%?l ^r ii 1. 18/ 
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with Prakriti ; nor to Avidya* or SJaya, 
ior what is unreal cannot be the cause of 
bondage. To what, then, is the bondage of 
Purusha due ? 

In order to understand this, we must 
remember that though, according to the 
Sankhyas, Purusha is Akarta, and is inca- 
pable of any action which belongs to 
Prakriti, still they maintain that under par- 
ticular circumstances, Purusha has to 
undergo retribution for the acts performed 
by Prakriti and to be entangled with a body 

(^1<^0' ^^ ^^^ ask,— what are these cir- 
cuunstances ? one answer, which we get to 
tliis question from the Sankliya-sutras, is 
that it is not necessary tiiat one, who expe- 
riences the Iruit of work.?, should be the 
aijent of those works. For it is well-known 
that the master or the employer enjoys the 
fruit of the works done, not by himself, but 
by his servants (^HR^tBrf^ ^TiST^^Thr: ^WT- 
trag[^ U I. 105). And, as we saw above, 
Purusha buys Prakriti by means of the desert 
of past life. This explanation, however, is 
not satisfactory. . For, if Purusha is of the 
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nature (^HR) above described, how can 
the past life and its desert belong to it, with 
which to buy Prakriti for this life? The 
analogy of servant and master, therefore,!^ 
inapplicable. The comment of Shankar on 
this point is absolutely true. He says : — 
Tlie fact, that the responsibility for works 
done by servants belongs to kings and other 
employers, is not analogous. For that is due 
to the relation of servant and master brought 
about by the payment of money, &c. But, 
in the case of Atma or Purusha, there is 
absohitelv nothinij to e:jtablish a similur 
relation between it and* Prakriti. 

And the Sutrakar himself sees that the 
analogy of master and servant does not 
justify the view that Purusha, though not 
the agent of works, has to undergo retribu- 
tion for those works. And he immediately 

says (^f^^^r?^ ^T cTlc^f * : ^••q^T^^W: ti 

I. 106. That i.s,) that though, as a matter of 
fact, the aiyencv of works belongs to Pra- 
kriti, still Purusha, through want of discri- 
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mination, wrongly thinks that the works 
are its own ; and, therefore, it has to undergo 
retribution for tliose works, 'as if they were 
really done by itself. 

Thus the answer, which we get from the 
Sankhya-sutras, is tliat Purusha has to 
undergo retribution in another life for the 
works of Prakriti, if in this life it mistakes 
Prakriti for itself, and wrongly supposes the 
works, which really belong to Prakriti, to 
belong to itself. 

But there is yet another explanation con- 
tained in the sutras. Since Ahankur is the 
agent, both the doing of works, and the 
undergoing of retribution for works, belong 
to it, /. e , to Ahaukar (^^chK^HT: f^ n^ 
ftrg ^J I c^ rr ^ ll VI. 62) ; but Purusha wrongly 
thinks that tliey belong to itself. According to 
this explanation, the truth of the whole case 
is that doing and underfjoing retribution both 
belong, in reality, to Ahankar, which is a part 
of Prakriti. Now Purusha, being, as we 
saw, essentially intelligent (f^2fl), becomes 
through the senses («F?cors),aware of Ahankar 
with its attributes of doing and underiroinir 
retribution (^\<^ and ^hfnF^r^). And 
since, while it sees these, it is not aware of 
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itself, therefore, it wrongly thinks Ahankar 
to he itself, and the attributes of Aliankar 
to be its own attributes. Consequently, 
also, though Ahankar suffers pain, Purusha 
wrongly thinks that it itself is suffering pain. 
And all this must ^o on so lon^fas Purusha 
wroniflv thinks Ahankar to be itself, and the 
attributes of Ahankar to be its own attri- 
butes. In other words, Purusha will cease 
to suffer from all this, when it knows its 
own true nature, and thus discriminates 
itself from Ahankar and Prakriti. This we 
learn from such sutras as the following : — 
Release follows the knowledge of the 
cause of bondage. The necessity of under- 
going retribution lasts till the attainment of 
discrimination. When the truth is known, 
both (agency and retribution) cease. From 
knowledire follows release, from want of dis- 
crimination, bondage. Tiiero would actually 
be neither bondaije nor release but for want 
of discrimination. Thoufrh thev are the 
attributes of another, they befall it through 
want of discrimination, Uondaijo is due to 
want of^ discrimination. 



( ' ) f^^^^RT h'r: 1 1.104 ; 5T 5^^ clf^^«TH II 
I, 107; f^r^cl^^fJT^^^ ^^T^^tm III. 155 ;?rRI?^ 
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Tlie common idea of all these sutras is, 
.that bondage (^Sf) is due to want of dis- 
crimination (srfcfcR:). Does tliis mean that, 
throngh or on account of want of discrimina- 
tion, 7. c, on account of wrongly thinking 
Ahankar to be itself and the attributes of 
Ahankar to be its own attributes, Puruslia 
gets itself into bondage (^rac) in reality ? Of 
course, if Purusha were in bondage from its 
nature (^ffra'), there could be no release 
(gfrB) to it on any account ; for the nature of 
a thin? is unchanoeable. Thus the Sutrakar 
says :— (;t ^ffHT^T: C8r9T >I^^«r«r!T-7<IT5r- 
iki^i 1 1.7; ^m^5?f ^TiTTrf^cSTR^. I I. 8. That 
is,) there would be no enjoining of the means 
of liberation to one wlio is in bondage from 
nature ; for nature is unchangeable. Of 
what sort then is this bondage to which 
Purusha, which is ever essentially free 
(RTc^JrU^ffT^r) is subject ? To this question 
the answer of the Sutrakar is (^riR^nf^^^l- 
^ 5r ^trCTJT: ^g ^TF^ITR: II VI. 28. This 
means) that Purusha is neither really in 
bondage, i.e. subject to pain, from its nature ; 



jr^: spvfr xk^^im^ il III. 23-4 ; ^ tr^ei<T: ^-WT^ 
eTfl^^rc5;'Ffr ii III 71 ; q^isw^sPr cTiTai^: on'^^^ U 
VL 11 ; m^nr ^^: \\ I. 56. 
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nor does it temporarily fall into real bondage 
on account of some external cause, liut, 
just as a crystal seems to have changed its 
appearance when something is reflected in it, 
but reallv remains the same ; in the same 
way, Purusha geera^ to itself to be subject 
to bondage on account, as it were, of the 
reflection of Ahankar with its attributes of 
doinij and undernroinij retribution,— which 
Purusha wrongly supposes to be itself and 
its own attributes. So, there is in reality 
neither essential bondage, nor any tempo- 
rary bondaixe due to some external cause. 
But the idea, that Purusha is in bondage, is 
simply a fancy on its own part due to want 
of discrimination (arfitfoPR). 

Further, the Sutrakar maintains ( ^*fn^ : 

sT^fr: arwr^r ^'TapT5TH%: n vi. 12, 

That is,) that this want of discrimination, 
through whicli Purusha wrongly supposes 
Ahankar to be itself and the attributes of 
Ahankar (/. ^., «^cc| and ^^cc|,) to be its 
own attributes — this want of discrimination 
is without a beginning. For if it were not so, 
this doctrine would have two defects. For, 
if the Aviveka (^rf^^) had a beginning, 
then the beginning cannot, on the Sankhya 



' -. 
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view about the nature of Purusha, be 
acc6unte(l for; and secondly, if the Aviveka 
could occur without any cause, then the 
-Purnshai?, which have become mukta 
•through discrimination (ft^RF), may again 
become subject to Aviveka, and therefore to 
bondage also. But the Sankhya view is 
.**once mukta always mukta (5T grfP?^ g^T.'W?^- 
Tfim u VI. 17)." Therefore, the Aviveka 
must be regarded as beginningless (^^Rlf^). 

But, if the Aviveka must be regarded as 
beginningless, it must, on the other hand, 
be supposed to be capable of coming to an 
end (^f?r) ; otherwise it could never come 
to an end 5 and, therefore, there could be 
the possibility neither of attaining discri- 
mination nor of attaining Mukti to any 

Purusha (?r f^tFTI^ ^si^Vl 3T3T%T%: II 
VL 13), 



If, then, the true end of Purusha is the 
cessation of all pain, and if all pain is due 
to bondage, how is this bondage to be got 
rid of, so as to be completely free from all 
pain ? But if, as we saw, Aviveka is the 
cause of bondgae, the primary question is, 
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how is this Aviveka to be got rid of, and 
Viveka attained ? As the first part of the 
answer - to this question, we are told by the 
Sutrakar:— [;T3T3«rr^^r?t^^fcaT^: i ^T^T- 

c#sr wfT^^wrac^ 3r j^^^c^n^^ n I. 82, That 

is,) this end of Puruslm (i. e^ f^^^RVn^) 
cannot be achieved throujnrh the performance 
of Scriptnral rites, i e. sacrifices, &c. ; for, 
since there is the possibility of rebirth 
(jpraFW) throuf^h what is accomplished 
through works, — this performance cannot 
be a means to the attainment of Mukti, 

Nor can this end be gained by mere 
listening to teaching (^q^^) or by study :- 

x^qrraC^ n II. 3. That is,) the end is not accom- 
plished by mere hearing of advice ; becixuse 
of the forcibleness of the impressions from 
eternity. The same idea is expressed in 
another sntra : — (5T ^q^AI*T5^*^ ^S^95RfT 
MiW^ft^ ^^cT n IV. 17) Mere instruction 
or study is not enough without reflection. 
For (5r wfeH^dl^ >dMJ'^lJMM<lli : II IV. 29) 
the seed of instruction does not sprout in 
one whose mind is disturbed. This dis- 
turbance, we are told, is caused by desires. 
And neither can these desires nor the dis* 
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turbance arisinof from thern, be got rid of, 
if we pursue those desires (^r whrnfTHT- 
![rn^« A IV. 27). And hence we are not 
surprised to be told that ( RiK^^dlc^ ^. II 
XI. 2) the end can be achieved only by 
one who is free from passion, t. r, desires, 
feelings, &c. Therefore a man, who has 
attained this state of mind (f^TCfrB) has ful- 
filled all the negative conditions of success 
or f?!ra[ (f^?:'5KW ^^i^H grqt%^ ^^n^H^ II 
IV. 2S). 

Similar! V, we must not allow the mind to 
he distrf^cted by external objects ; but must 
resort to meditation or concentration (^t^qr^H), 
which means that the mind must be drawn 
away from all external objects (^TRf fin%" 
'srqr fl^r: n VI. 25), And to facilitate this, 
it is necessarv to concentrate attention on 

one object {^ ^<l>PU'd^ «?nfw^: II ^^'^ 
14). 

All this practical advice is summed up in 
a single sutra :— (5[T^pp^^^%f^^?cf^T^r^ 
f^ ^ ^fel^ ': II III. 75. That is.) that Viveka 
is attained through abandonment of every 
thing expressed by no, no, and through the 
study of philosophy, of course, of the 
Sankhvas. 
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. From the nature (^T^rnP) of Purasha,- 
described above, the following sutras will be 
easily understood : — (9r#r«T: ^ 5^^' Hi* 
15 ; 4 > 4l4:fl<4| ^ 11 I, 163 ; that is,) Puru- 
sha is indifferent and without attachment. 

One more Saiikhya doctrine about Puru- 
sha must be noticed. Though the Sjankhyas 
hold that Aviveka is the cause of Purusha's 
fancy about its being in bondage, and 
Yiveka is the cause of the removal of this 
fancy about bondage ; still all that the 
Sankhyas assert, with certainty, is that to 
Purusha, which has attained Viveka, there 
shall be no rebirth (jH>A«4l). However, 
it does not necessarily follow that the attain- 
ment of Viveka will at once put an end to 
the present life. Nay, they have to admit 
the fact of what are called Jivan-muktas 
(MTNr^Ths), that is, those Purushas, which 
have attained Viveka, and yet have not 
ceased to live the mortal life. For the 
Sankhyas say, if the fact of Jivan-muktatva 
(^^^g^Kc^) were not admitted, how could 
we have learnt the true nature of our 
souls, and the cause of their bondaire 
and the means of putting an end to it 
(g^q^-^q^SrSTR^. ^r^n^: I in. 79, f?rc«JT 
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^rvrr^C^rCT » III. 81) ? And this fact of Jivan- 
muktatva is accounted for by the Sankhya s 
as the effect of the impression received pre- 
vious to the rise of Viveka (^^^hK^^ld: 
dlr<J^: I III. 83). It should be observed 
that this view of Jivan-muktatva is exactly 
like the Gitakar's view about Sthita-praj- 
natva or Gunatitatva. 



Chapter XI. 

Tbe Yoga of Faf aiiJ«U. 

I. 

Thus, then, we see that, according both 
to the Vedanta and the Sankhya philosophies, 
the attainment of self-knowledge (BTTcTTirR) 
is the sole means of securing Mukti after 
death* But Shankar teaches that, until we 
attain this self-knowledge, we may live in 
the sattsar state, and do all the duties that 
are expected of us on account of our living 
in that state ; only at the same time that 
we do all this, we must study the Vedanta,- 
which, as we saw, is the means of attaining 
self- knowledge. ^ According to the Sankhya 
view, which goes a step further, the attain- 
ment of self-knowledge requires, not only 



(1) tt should be noticed, however, tliat cTen Shaukar, as 
we saw, says that, though a man living in the sansar 8tat<3 
is entitled to the study of the Vedanta, yet, in order that ho 
may secure Mukti, his study of the Vedanta must be accom-* 
panted with the renouncement of santiar. 

19 
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instruction, study, and reflection (^THR^)? 
which again requires freedom from passion 
(l^ifrb), meditation (iR|T?r), and concentra- 
tion (mj^^) ; but'also absolute renounce- 
ment of ail works, — including the prescribed 
religious works. Yet there is no necessity 
for renouncing sansar and residing in a 
desert. You may live where you please*. If, 
by observing the Sankhya — precepts, you 
once attain discrimination (f^^), you at 
once become, though not absolutely free 
(^^Tf>), at least practically free (>5w«-W^), 
and the bondage really and finally ceases. 
For, as the Sutrakar says,(5r g^B^ 5f-^5^- 
^t^: I) ) one, who has attainad freedom, 
cannot become subject to bondage again. 

But here comes in the advocate of the 
Dhyana-yoga (wtR^tt) or the Abhyasa- 
yoga (^wrrepftT) or Samadhi-yoga (^nTn%- 
qiir). He agrees that self-knowledge is the 
sole means of Mukti. But he says that, just 
as mere instruction or study is not enough 
for the attainment of self-knowledge : so 
also a mere momentixry glimpse of Atma is 
not enough.The self-knowledge, once gained, 
must be retained, if it is to lead to Mukti. 
And hence it is absolutely necessary that 
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the mind should be most carefully tramed 
aud discipliued to become steady and always 
and constantly concentrated on nothing but 
Atma. Fur the moment it is distractedj 
self-knowledge will be lost. It is for 
this reason that it is necessary that a man 
who wants Mukti should live away from all 
sources of distractions and temptations, ^.^., 
give up sansar and live in some lonely place, 
there to learn how to concentrate attention 
on Atma alone, and thus to gain and retain 
self-kno\vledge. And the Yoga- philosophy 
of Pataiijali teaches how to do this. 

Thus it will be seen that this Yocfa- 
philosophy is not a philosophy, in the sense 
in which the Vedanta aud the Sankhya 
doctrines are philosophies. That is, it does 
not teach a doctrine about God, man, and the 
material world, and their mutual relations. 
The Yoga- philosophy is simply an elaborate 
attempt to systematize an develop an ascetic 
discipline, by which concentration of mind 
(HWrf^) can be secured. 



This will be clear from the following 
extracts from Patanjali's Y^oga-sutras : — 
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Now' an exposition of Yoga (is to be made). 
Yoga is the suppression of the transforma* 
tions of Chitta. Then the seer ( Atma) abides 
in itself. But otherwise it becomes assimi- 
lated with the transformations of Chitta. The 
transformations are five : ^Knowledge, mis- 
conception, fancy, sleep, and memory. The 
suppression^ of these is secured by applica- 
tion and non-attachment ; Application is the 
effort towards fixity. This application be- 
comes a firm habit when practised for a long 
time with perfect devotion and without 
intermission. Non-attachment is the con- 
sciousness of having mastered every desire. 
In the^ case of one, the transformations df 
whose Chitta have been annihilated, there is 
entire identity with, and complete absorp- 
tion in, the seer, the sight, and the seen, 
like a transparent jewel. 



3Wf«Ti^^^i%^K?^Pra[T^fci^: It l. 1-6. (•-)an3im- 

ninM I. 12-15. O ^ft«nw: affinmiFl rr 1^: 
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Thus then the sutras of Patanjali are 
intended simply to teach us the means of 
suppressing the transformations of Chitta, in 
addition to Vairagya taught by the Sankhyas 
as the means of attaining self-knowledofe. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is not 
necessary for the purpose of this book to 
enter any further into the studj' or consider- 
ation of this Yoga-philosophy. For this Yoga- 
philosophy, as was just said, simply lays 
down rules for facilitating concentration and 
meditation, assuming that concentration and 
Vairagya are the true means of gaining self- 
knowledge^ as taught by the Vedanta and 
the Sankhya philosophies. Hence the sole 
important point for us is to consider the value 
of the doctrines of the Vedanta and the 
Sankhya systems, which necessitate the 
Yoga- practices as taught by Patanjali, 



It is worth while, however, to notice that 
this Yoga-doctrine is, inprinciple^ recognised 
by the Gita as one of the means of attaining 
the knowledge of At ma or God, And to 
show this I add a few extracts from the 
Gita : — Let the Yogi constantly practise 
devotion, living in a secluded spot, alone, 
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having thous^Iit and self subdued, renounciiijj 
hope and all belonginijs. Having placed him- 
self in a fixed seat, in a cleanly spot, neither 
hiq;h nor low, and furnished with a cloih, a 
deerskin, and kusha grass ; there Ict'hiin 
have his attention fixed on some one object 
exclusively, and, having all the workings of 
the senses and of thought restrained, let him 
practise devotion for the purification of the 
soul*. Holding his body, head, and neck con- 
stantly unmoved, gazing steadfastly on the 
tip (if his nose, and looking not around ; 
tranquil in sou], exempt from fear, steadfast 
in the vow of a Brahmachari, restraining 
mind, let him sit in devotion, intently think-, 
ing on God^. Further let him absolutely 
renounce all desires and restrain all the 
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senses from all distraction. Thus step by 
step he may gain repose by the mind being 
• firmly 'restrained. Then, having caused the 
mind to remain within itself, let him wholly 
cease to think^* As often as the wavering 
and unsteadfast mind wanders away, so often 
let him subdue it and bring it back to the 
control of the soul.^ When he is able to fix 
his well-controlled attention on Atma alone, 
and is unaffected by every object of desire, 
then he is called " devoted'," 



sr^mw ftncnff: ^^Rrr^zfir t^ct: i 

Wf: ^^^ iw%^: 3W.3Tn=fRr«Tc^: nVLl3-14 

24-25. 

(2) ^SRT: ^^: ^ejcfcT ^^^ ^^ aiiw'^ i 

?T?f : ^: f^?F^ TT^ «?n!m% tr^ ^ ^5cT II VI. 
26. 
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The Yogi, thus constantly devout in soul 
with his mind subdued, attains to peace, 
tlie Supreme Nirvana that is in^ God.' The 
Yogi, who thus ever unites his soul with 
Brahma, who has ceased from sin, enjoys 
easily the boundless happiness of union with 
Brahma^. 

This recognition of the Samadhi-yoga by 
the Gitakar as one of the means of attaining 
self-knowledge should be remembered in 
connection with what has been pointed out 
in a previous chapter^, ue.^ that, in order to 
bring about the mental state which is an 
essential condition, according to the Gitakar, 
of practising Karma-yoga-bhakti, recourse to 
the Samadhi-yoga is necessary. 



mh fSmfiq^m nm ^i H «if^n^^ ii VI. 15, 
g%5f JT^RTFrSr ^mi[ g% ariyr n VI. 28. 

(3) See aboTc, pp. 95-98. 



Chapter XII. 

The Gila, ttie Sanhbya, and 
fbe Btimansas. 

'I. 

' An attempt has been made in the last six 
cliapters to give a brief| yet clear, account 
of the teachings of Sbankar, the Sankhyas, 
and Patnnjali. The reader, no doubt, remem- 
bers the object with which this account has 
been given. A consideration of the teaching 
of the Gita showed that, though the Gitakar 
insists upon our doing such works as it is 
our duty to do, yet a portion, — and by far 
the larger portion,— of his teaching leads to 
asceticism (^n'^), pure and simple. This 
inconsistency between the two parts of the 
teaching of the Gita gave rise to the ques- 
tion, — Which of these two parts is accepta- 
ble ? In order to decide this question, it 
was, necessary to consider the value of each 
of the two parts. Proceeding to estimate 
the value of that portion of the teaching of 
the Gitu which leads to asceticism, we found 
that the best and most convenient way of 
doing this was first to estimate the value of 
asceticism itself as a theory of life. This 
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could not, however, be done satisfactorily 
unless we had first considered the value of 
those systems . of , philosophy on which the 
Tndian Asceticism is, or , may be, founded. 
These systems are the Sankhya as ascribed 
to Kapila, the Vedanta as expounded by 
Shankar, and the Yoga of Patanjali. And, 
as a preliminary to the systematic considera- 
tion of their value, we were engaged in 
studying these systems of philosophy in the 
last six chapters- Now, therefore, we are 
prepared to consider their value. Deferring, 
however, this consideration to a later 
chapter, it is intended to point out the rela» 
tion of the teaching of the Gitakar to that of 
the Sankhyas and of the followers of the two 
Mimansas, in this chapter, and the relation 
of his teaching to that of Shankar in the 
next chapter ^ 

Even a very cursory reading of the Gita 
is enough to convince those, who are 
acquainted with the Sankhya system* of 
philosophy, that the Sankhya doctrine existed 



(1) 111 these two chapters I Imve trictl to make the rela- 
tions clear even at the cost of repeating what was ali'eadj 
said^ 
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at the time when the Gita was composed,— ^ 
though it may not be possible to assert with 
confidence what its exact form then was; 
Further, not only did the Sankhya doctrine^ 
in its earliest development, exist at the time 
when the Gita was composed, but there 
seems no doubt that the Gitakar accepted (^ 
part of the Sankhya doctrine almost with- 
out any modification. This part is the 
Sankhya doctrine about Prakriti and Puru- 
sha, explained above in the ninth chapter. 
For instance, tliQ Gitakar telis us : — -That^ 
Prakriti and Purusha are both without 
beginning, and that the modifications and 
gunas spring from Prakriti. It is easy to 
see that this passage contains the Sankhya 
doctrine of creation without modification,* 
Here Prakriti must evidently be taken to 
mean the Avvakta Prakriti or Pradhaua of 
the Sankhyas. 

If the above passage summarises the 
Sankhya doctrine of creation, the following 
passage gives expression to the Sankhya 



* . " • • • 

^ »J^ %^ (^ sifT^twqiri;!! XIII. 19. 
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doctrine of destruction as well as the San- 
khya doctrine of creation : — All the^ roani* 
fested (i,e.^ visible) things and beings spring 
from the Avjakta at the approach of Ahar 
(i.e., the time of creation) ; they dissolve in 
the same Avyakta at the advent of Ratri 
(i\e,i the time of dissolution). 

The following passage gives a rough 
account of the constituents of Prakriti, — not 
the Avyakta Prakriti, but Prakriti in the 
wider sense : — Earth^, water, fire, air, ether, 
Manas, Buddhi,. and Ahankar,— these con- 
stitute the eightfold division of Prakriti. 
Lastly, two slokas^, already quoted, give a 
full account of the constituents of Prakriti 
in the wider sense. All the parts mentioned 
in these two slokas constitute Prakriti and 
its modifications. Which of them constitute 
Prakriti and which are the modifications of 



xrSI^ «^ B|c^^(HiJ> II VIIL18.(2) ^: ^inr: 

3iiftr: afCTT li VII. 4. (3) XIII. 5, 6, quoted 
on page 24. 
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Prakriti ? ' We get an answer to this ques- 
tion by a reference to the Sankhja doctrine.^ 
For there we learn that Prakriti is consti* 
tuted by the Avyakta, Baddhi, Ahankan 
and the five Tanmatras (form, taste, smell, 
touch, and sound) ; while the modifications 
are sixteen, i. ^., the ten senses, Munas, and 
the five Mahabhutas (earth, water, light, air, 
and ether). From this we see that the eight- 
fold Prakriti of the Gitakar is not exactly 
the same as that of the Sankhvas. The 
explanation seems to be that the sloka in the 
Gita, which describes the eightfold Prakriti, 
contains a popular, or an earlier philosophi- 
cal, doctrine about Prakriti. For it is con- 
ceivable that the mere classification of visible 
things should have preceded the stage of 
hypothesis about the Avyakta,and of analysis 
which reduced the Mahabhutas to Tanma- 
tras. So, at this later stage of analysis and 
hypothesis, the Tanmatras and the Avyakta 
would form a part of the eightfold Prakriti, 
the Mahabhutas being included in the modi* 
.fications. And by the same process Manas, 
being regarded simply as an internal sense 



(1) See the Sankhya Karikus* 
120 
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became a modification like the other scnseH. 

Of course, the latest stajje^ would be that at 

which it was recognized that the Avyakta 

alone was Prakriti, while all the rest were 

modifications of it. Still, however we may 

explain it, it must be admitted that the 

Gitakar's idea of the eightfold Prakriti is 

different from that which we find in the 

earliest Sankhya text known to us. As 

regards the modifications, the Gitakar's list 

includes all the modifications of the San- 
khyas, but he further mentions desire, hate, 

pleasure, pain, body, consciousness, and 

ret«ntiveness. This diflference, however, is 

not very important and need not detain us. 

So far, then, we are not able to discover 
any material difference between the Gitakar's 
idea of Prakriti and that of the Sankhyas. 
The Gitakar's Prakriti, in its wider sense, 
has the same constituents as that of the 
Sankhyas ; while, in its narrower sense, that 
is, in the sense of the Avyakta Prakriti, the 
Gitakar's Prakriti, like that of the Sankhyas^ 
is beginningless (^eT^TTi^)} is the material 



(1) This Tie-*v is found la the Sankhya sUtras, see above. p.l93. 
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cause of everything that exists except Puru- * 
shas, aud the creator and destroyer of every- 
thing that exists except Purushas. But now. 
we muse notice a difference between the 
doctrine of the Gitakar and that of the San- 
khyas about Prakriti. Tiiis difference raay^ 
be indicated by saying that, according to the 
Sankhyas, nothing exists except Prakriti 
and its modifications, on the one hand, and. 
Purushas, on the other ; and that Prakriti 
works by itself. While, according to the 
Gitakar, besides Prakriti and Purushas, there 
exists Brahma, Ishvar, or God ; and Prakriti 
does not work by itself, but it belongs to 
God, and so far as creation, &c., is concerned, 
God works through or by means of Prakriti. 

Thus wc see that we do not understand 
the Gitakar's complete and, tiiercfore, true 
doctrine about creation, &c., from the pass- 
ages just] referred to. But we must take 
them in connection with other ^ passages in 
the Gita about creation, &c., which are sup- 
plementary to thcnu And hence, in order 
to understand the wiiole and true view of. 



(I) VII. 10 ; X. 8 : X. 39 ;— qiiotetl above on page a. 
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the Gitakar, as well as to see how he differs* 
from the Saiikhyas, so far as this point is 
concernedy we must combine^ the ideas cx)n«' 
tained in these two sets of passages,-looking 
upon Prakriti as belonging to God, and upon 
God as creating, &c., by means of Prakriti;- 

From this we see that the Gitakar 
accepts the Sankhya doctrine about Prakriti 
so far as its nature and constituents are con- 
cerned. But it is also evident that he does 
not make Prakriti the sole source of the 
creation, &c., of everything, — as the San- 
khyas did, — but only a partner, as it were, 
in the work of creation, &c., with God, who 
rs tlie other partner. We also notice that, 
though, according to the Gitikar, there are 
two partners, God and Prakriti, in the busi- 
ness of creation, &c., still they are not equal 
partners. The difference between them is 
that God is the intellijrent and active partner, 
while Prakriti is the non-intelligent and 
passive partner, and, therefore, under the 
control of God, And all the attributes, such 
as being beneficent, and friendly towards 



(1) IX, 10 ; XIV. 3 ; IX. 8 : XIV. i : XIII. 26 ;— quoted 
above on pftge 9. 
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man, — which were or came to be attributed 

-to Prakriti by the Sankhyas, — are^attributed 

by the Gitakar| to Grod possessing Prakriti. 



»i- 



Here we must notice that, as the Gitakar 
•accepted the idea of Prakriti from the San- 
khyas, and handed it over to God as his 
passive helpmate, as it were, in the work of 
creation, &c. ; similarly he seems to have 
accepted the idea of God from the Sanskrit 
religious literature as it existed at the time 
when the~Gita was composed. For, what- 
ever the particular date of the composition 
of the Gita may be, it is certain that the 
Gita was composed after the Kigveda, the 
Purva-Mimansa or Karma-Kanda, and tlie 
Uitara-Mimansa or Jnana-Kanda had been 
long in existence, and become authoritative 
on religious matters. And it is easy to see 
that, of the three forms of God which we 
find in the Gita, one must have been taken 
from the Karma-Kanda, while another from 
the Jnana-Kanda,?.e, the Dasha-Upanishads. 



(I) Sec above, p. 11, 



^: TT^: II X- 81, 3. (?) m m ft^ ki^v ^: 
t?^ H 5r4 5^ m^ 9Fmil X. 82, 3, {^) X.121. 
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•For even in the Kigveda we meet wich an 
idea of God which is described in such pass- 
!ij;es as the following : — The one^ God who ' 

has on every side eyes, on every side a face, 
arms, feet ; who, when producing heaven 
and earth, shapes them with his arms and \ 

.wings. Who^ is our father, our creator, 
maker ; who knows every place and every 
creature ; by whom alone to gods their 
names are given; to whom all other crea- 
tures go to ask liim. He was^ the one born 
lord of ail that is* He established the earth 
and this sky. He gives life, he gives strength; 
.his command all the gods revere ; his shadow 
is immortality, his shadow is death. He, 
through his greatness, is the one king of the 
breathing world, he governs man and beast. 
Through him the sky is l;right, and the 
earth firm. He is the sole life of gods. He 
alone is god above all the gods. May he not 
harm us, who created this earth . who, 
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ruling by ordinances, created the heaven ; 
'who also created the bright and mighty 
. waters. Prajapati, with whatever objects 

in view we may offer you sacrifices, may all 

those objects be fulfilled, may we be the lords 

of wealth I 

According to this idea of God, God is the 
omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent creator 
of the universe, the father and protector of 
'' man, and the fulfiller of all the desires of 
man in return for sacrifices performed by 
man to him. Now it seems that the 
authors and the followers of the Purva- 
Mimansa simply accepted this idea of God 
and, without caring to think out the nature 
of God and man, and their mutual relation 
further and further, devoted all their atten- 
tion to the consideration of the means of 
propitiating God, and thus securing from 
bim the liighest objects of desire. And their 
watch- word was-" he, who is desirous of the 
heavenl}- world (^it), sl^ould perform 
sacrifices." 

Now, if we set aside the element^of Pra- 
krit!, it would seem that the Gitakar'a idea 
of God, as we have so far dealt with it^iu 
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:this chapter, does not, in any tvay, differ 
from the idea of God as described in the 
passages from the Rigveda quoted just now. 
So far then the Gitakar accepts the idea of 
God to be found in the Risrveda and tlie 
Purva-Mimansa. Now, accordinof to the 
Rigveda and the Purva-Mimansa, God is to 
be propitiated by the performance of sacri- 
fices (^TV^). And, if we remember that this 
injunction was meant only for the Brahmanas, 
— the other classes, of course, being left to 
perform their ordinary duties — ?. tf , the 
Kshatriyas to fight, the Vaishyas to carry 
on agriculture, trade, and commerce, and the 
Shudras to serve ; and, if we further notice 
that these three classes have the same works 
to perforin even according to the Gita ; and, 
lastly, if we bear in mind that the Gitakar's 
list of the inevitable duties of man begins 
with sacrifice (^TB") • — Works ^ of sacrifice, 
•alms, and penance must not be given up, but 
•must needs be done ; sacrifice, alms, and 
.penance are the means of purifying the wise; 
— if we remember all this, there seems no 



>i?:^ ?iq: %^ ^wm ^^\f^!^ n X VIIL o» 
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reason to think that even the niethud, which. 
the Gitakar points out, that is. Karma-yoga- 
bhakti, in any way e.^sentially differs from! 
the way to be found in the Karma-Kanda 
except that, accordiug to the Gitakar, these 
duties are to be done without any desire for 
fruit, .which must be absolutely given up, 
and, together with desire for fruit, must be 
given up also all desire, greed, anger, love, 
hate, joy, sorrow, grief, fear, friendship^, 
attachment, hope, belongings, and ownership 
(HITt^)* And evidently this shows the 
influence of the.Uttara-^Iimansa and of the 
Sankhya view of life upon the Gitakar. 



For if, according to the Purva-Mimansa, 
the end of man was to secure the heavenly 
kingdom (W^) ; according to the Uttara- 
Mimansa and the Sankhya doctrine, the end 
of man was to secure Mukti, that is, freedom 
from the bondage of sansar (^rerPC) and 
rebirth (i|«l^«4|), and the recovery, as it. 
were, of Atma's original purity and freedom. 
But since, according; to the law of karma or 
works, a man must undergo retribution in 
the next life for whatever works he does in 
this life, the performance of works requires 
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rebirth and, therefore, prevents or postpones. 
Mukti.The Saukhyas, therefore, taught that,: 
if we want to secure Mukti, we must give- upi 
ail works, and gain self-knowledge (^Irff|ff4) ) 

as the only means of Mukti. So, on the one 
hand, there were the mere Karma« Margees, 
'/.e,,the followers of the Purva-Miraansa, who' 
maintained that God can be propitiated only • 
by means of performing works, and that the: 
end of man is to secure the heavenly kingdom- 
by means of the performance of sacrifices 
(iR^). The mere Jnana-Murgees, on the 
other hand, taught that the Atma of man is 
identical with the highest and truest form 
of God; and, therefore, according to them 
as also according to the Sankhyas, self- 
knowledge was the sole means required to 
attain the true end of man, u e.^ Mukti, and 
that works, being the source of bondage and 
rebirth, must be given up altogether- 

Now the Gitakar tries to reconcile these. 
more or less opposite views. But, as it is easy 
to see from the fourtli chapter of this book,, 
he fails, and only effects a sort of compro- 
mise in theory, which is incapable of being 
put into practice. What he does is that he 
separates himself from the mere Karma-. 



h 
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Margees, so far as they maintain that the end 

of man is tlie attainment of the heavenly 

kingdom {^h) ; and accepts the view of the 

mere Jnana-Margees that the end of man is 

Mukti as explained above. He also agrees 

with the mere Jnana-Margees in maintaining 

that self-knowledge is the true means of 

attaining Mukti. He also accepts, as we shall 

see, the Sankhya idea of the nature of the 

human soul. But he disa^frees with the San- 

khyas and the mere Jnana-Margees, so far as 

they hold that works must bealtogether given 

up ill order to attain self-knowledge. But, 

even in this respect, the difference between 

the Gitakar and the mere Jnana-Mariyees 

is not essential. For the Gitakar admits 

that self-knowledire can be attained bv 

means of the Sankliya-yoga ; but he says 

that that course is extremelv difficult for 

man. He points out, therefore, another way 

of gaining self-knowledge, :vhich, he says, is 

much easier than and, therefore, preferable 

to the Sankhya-yoga. This method is what 

is known as Ivarma-yoga-bhakti. This 

method, as we saw, consists in performing 

all the works, which we have to do, by 

giving up all desire for fruit, and dedicating 

the works done to God. This Karma- vojja- 
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bliakti, the Gitaktir says, has many advant 
ages on its side First, it is works done with 
the desire for fruit which, according to the 
Gitakar, are the sourct^ of bondage, and not 
the works which are done without the desire 
for fruit. So, Karma-yoga-bliakti, though it 
"requires the performance of works, is not a 
source of bondage. Secondl)', Karma-yoga* 
bhakti, though it is not the direct means of 
attaining self-knowledge, is the indirect 
means of securinjj this knowledge. For it 
propitiates God who, through his grace, 
supplies us with that knowledge. Its 
result, therefore, is the same as that of the 
direct pursuit of self-knowledge by means of 
the Saukhya-yoga. And, thirdly, the Gitakar 
maintains that this method of Karma -yoga- 
bhakti, while its result is the same, is much 
more easy than the Sankhya-yoga. 

But, further, the Gitakar maintains that 
this Karma-yoga-bhakti is the only method 
possible of attaining - self-knowledge and 
Mukti on account of the nature of Atma, — 
in the doctrine about which, the Gitakar and 
the Sankhyas agree. For, as we saw, the 
Sankhynshold that Atma is akarta (sPlvSrf)} 
and that agency belongs to Prakriti ; and 
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further, th.it the Prakriti of an individual in 
this life works in conformity with tlie retri- 
bution (^rtn) which that At ma has to 
undergo on account of the past life ; and 
lastly, unless and until all this retribution 
is undergone, there can be no Mukti, On 
this theory, all of which the Gitakar accepts, 
there are two objections to giving up works. 
The first is that, if all work is stopped in 
this life, then the retribution for the past life 
cannot be completed, and, therefore, a new 
life will be required, and so Mukti will be 
postponed. But the second, and insuperable, 
objection to the giving up of all work is that, 
work being performed independently of Atma 
by Prakriti, Atma cannot stop^ it. For these 
two reasons the Gitakar teaches that, instead 
of foolishly thinking of giving up all work, 
— which you cannot do,- unhasitatingly 
allow every act, that must be done, to be 
done ; only take care of one thing, namely, 
do not entertain desire for the fruit of any 
act which is being done by your Prakriti ; 
but simply let it be done as a duty, that is, 
as a part of the retribution for the past life, 
2.^., as a necessary though indirect means of 
Mukti i.e., as dedicated to God. 

(1) Stc above, p. 78. 
21 
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In order to complete this account, it | 
should be noticed that, just as the Gitakar 
made a compromise between the methods of 
propitiating God, taught by the mere Karma- 
Margees and the mere Jnana-Margees, he 
also made a compromise between the Karma- 
Marsjees' idea of God and the Jnana-Marijees' 
idea of God. And this compromise was that 
he accepted both the ideas, — God, according 
to the idea of the Karma- Margees, was to be 
propitiated by Karma-yoga-bhakti 5 while 
God, according to the idea of the Jnana- 
Margees, was to be propitiated by the attain- 
ment of knowledge, u e. true Atma-Jnana 
alone, which is to be obtained through the 
Sankhyd-yoga, This i« the case, if the object 
of the worshipper be Mukti, But, if the object 
is something else, e.g.^ worldly advantage 
from wealth, health, &c. up to the kingdom of 
heaven (;E^), then the worshipper may pro- 
pitiate the Karma- Margees* God with the 
desire for fruit, L e,. in conformity with the 
precepts of the Karma-Kanda. Thus we see 
that, just as the Gitakar makes room for the 
mere J nana- Margees after pointing out that, 
though the end they seek is right, the method 
they choose is extremely difficult ; exactly 
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in the same wav, he makes room for the 
mere Karraa-Margees after tellhig them that 
the end thev are seeking is not the true end 
of man . 

It was said above that the Gitakar accepts 
tlie Sankhya view about the nature of the 
human soul, one part of which is that Atma 
has no agency, — neither by way of doing an 
act nor preventing it.^ And, of course, it 
the human soul has no agency in this sense, 
then it necessarily follows that it has noc 
what we call freedom of the will. Thus, 
according to the Gitakar's view, the human 
soul iias neither agencv nor freedom as we 
understand it. 

But then it may be asked, if it were the 
Gitakar's view that Atma has no a^encv, how 
could he have also held :— That Purusha^ 
or Atma has to experience pleasure and pain 
as retribution (for acts),— especially as this 
is the second line of the sloka,the first^ line 
of which is taken to imply that Atma has no 



(1) See pp. 25-6, 

O Z^' S^-'^^t *rr^ I5: ^^^ II XIII. 20. 
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agency ? How would the Gitakar say lu the 
same breath that Atma has no agency, and yet 
that it has to undergo retribution for acts ?. 
The answer is that, though according to the 
Gitakar, as according to the Sankhyas,Atnia 
has no agency, yet he, like them, liolds that 
Atma wrongly supposes that the acts, which 
are done by Prakriti, are its own acts. That 
the Sankhyas maintain this, was shown 
above, ^ — this is included in what they call 
Aviveka. That the Gitakar also holds the * 
same view, is clear from the following 
passage- : — All works are encirely done by 
the gunas of Prakriti ; but Atma, being 
bewildered by Ahankur, tingles '' I am the 
doer." 

And this wrong supposition, on the part 
of Atma, is the sole cause of the necessitv of 
undergoing retribution to which it is subject 
according to the Gicakar, as according to the 
Sankhvas. Tiiiit this is so, according: to the 
Sankhyas, was shown above. ^ That the 



(1) See p. 206. 

art^Rf^JTrrcirr ^a> ^ ^ ^^^^ w III. 27, 

(3) See p. 207, 
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Gitakai' holds the same view will be clear if 
we remember that, on his view, attachment 
to actions (^>^^^), tojjether with the desire 
for fruit (^lr^<^Tk^'|), is the source of bond- 
age and rebirth; while this attachment 
(^HT) and desire (^Ipi^y^^T) are due to^ 
the illusion of Atma just referred to. 

Thus, whatever we may think of it, there 
is, as the Gitiikar thinks, no inconsistency 
between the absence of atjency and the 
necessity of underjjoins: retribution. 

But further it is said, if the Gitakar 
thou;i:ht that Atma has neither acjencv nor 
freedom of action, how could he have said 
" do tiiis and do that ". For instance, how 
could he liave said : — Seek refuse ^ in God 
with all thy soul ; then shalt thou obtain, 
by his jrrace, supreme repose, the eternal 
seat. How, it is argued, would the Gitakar 
have asked us to follow the advice contained 
in this line, unless he thoui^ht that we had 
the power to follow or not to follow this 



(M 5rf?r: nqJER^: H^i f^^Srf U Iir.'29. 
^TTTM ^R srr^c^^ ^^^^ w X VIII. 62. 
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advice ? All, tliat need be said here on this 
point, is thatMtis the followers and admirers 
of the Gita who must answer this question 
instead of asking it. But it may be pointed 
out that th« Sankhyas also, as we saw above, 
hold that Purusha is akarta, and yet teach 
that works, desires, &c, should be jfiven up. 
And that Shazikar jjoes a step further ; for 
he tries to reconcile the propriety^ of giving 
advice with the akartritva of Atraa. 



(1) Sec above, p. 133. 



Chapter XIII. 

T&« Qita and tbe V«daata. 

I. 

Let us now pass on to the Vedanta as 
expounded by Shankar in order to see how 
its doctrine is related to the teaching of the 
Gita. We have already seen that the practical 
precepts of the Vedanta are simply a restitc- 
ment of the practical teaching of the Gita, 
For both of them agree that the attainment 
of self-knowledjre (^TTcmVR) is, — or is the 
sole means of attaining,— Mukti.^ Both the 
Gita and the Vedanta admit the possibility 
of attaining self-knowledge by means of 
reading — understanding —reflection through 
the help of those who have already attained 
this knowledge, — this method requiring the 



( ^ ) Thus the Gitakar says :— ^ Wc^ ^ J'T: 

^TRji^ T??r ffspt t?ff^^f^ II ^WT ^rT% efJr?: an^r: 
^TOTc^ j^S"... I wm?h ^^^«ftf^ ^<Tfn^ ^?f 
TOT u 5T ft[ fR5T BTt m^ ^ fk^ II TV, 35-38 ; 
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absolute abandonment of all works. ^ Both, 
however, point out that this method of 
attainini; sclf-knowledsre is too difficult for* 
man ; and, therefore, teach that, instead of 
troubling himself with the renunciation of 
works, a man should do all the works, which 
constitute his duty botii as a man and as a 
member of a particular caste, only he should ' 
give up all the desire for the fruit of those 
works. Both agree that the performance of 
all works in this manner will indirectly 



^ ^ ^^' ?TFT ^ =T f^a: u %2r ctfi ^^ vA\ ^ 

III. 17-18 ; ^: ifr 'R^fii ^^^ ^f ^ i?fSr ^^'ar i 
cTW art ^ OT^f^ ^: ^ ^ 5T 5P!5^ H VI. 30, 
As to Shaukar, see above, p. 153. 

(^) ^r% B-^T^ii^fsf^ f5?5r 5^ jfiTKr... i ^tr- 

^5t^ ^WXi^ «l?ff^^ ^tPmiJ^ I! III. 3 ; ^a5:?rm: 
«4%n: ^ f^;5T«w^fr ^ u V. 2 ; ^ ^ ^fsi 

afM^^ «T^% qf OTH^ H^4 3TT^c^ ^ fS^ af^ 

ir^l n ..M 5iTJT^i% ^t ijsr... II XII. 3-4 ; ^\^S^ 

?Tt^t5r: 11 1 ^.34. As to the Vedanta,see above, 
pp. 165-17-1.(2) ^J^rra: g...^:^ en^g ari^Rcf : ii 
y.6 ; ar^^T \i v.(h\ 5:% \^\^\ ar^icq^ li XIL5, 
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contribute to and facilitate the attainment o^ 
self-knowledge.^ Finally, according to both, 
it is wrong to perform any works from the 
desire for their fruit ; tor such performance, 
instead of contributinjj to the attainment of 
self-knowled<;e, obstructs and defers it. All 
this we have already seen. The only thing, 
therefore, that remains to be considered in 
this chapter is the relation between the 
teaching of the Gita and the doctrine of the ' 
Vedanta, as expounded by Shankar, regard- 
ing the respective natures of the iuiman soul, 
of God, and of the material world, and their 
mutual relation. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that, at the 
time when Shankar lived, the Gita had come 
to be recognised by the Hindus as one of the 
works of absohite authority in matters of 
religion and philosophy. So niuch so that 
no -doctrine of philosophy or religion had 
any chance of being accepted by the Hindus, 



i^)^ r1 m^ ^^ ^\^^ 5? 1%^ ^% ^^ ^T«i5Er[%;5: 
^h^ anM^ iV^Rt II IV. 38 ; ^ft^^: 3^:5^ 
T f^>oT 3Tf«mx^r% n V. 6 ; 3Tr^^#: 5^: ^>t ^4 

^vn ^r^h u VI. 3, 
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if it could be shown to be inconsistent with 
any portion of the teaching of the Gita. For 
the same reason, every attempt would be 
made to show tiiat any doctrine of philoso- 
phy or religion, that was intended for the 
acceptance of the Hindus, was simply the 
doctrine of the Gita expressed in a clearer or 
more systematic form. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Shankar should, every now 
and then, quote passages from the Gita in 
support of the different parts of his doctrine. 
That is exactly what is to be expected. The 
point, however, which we have to consider 
in this chapter, is, not whether Shankar says 
that his doctrine about man, God, and the 
world, is supported by, or is to be found in, 
the Gita ; but whether it is really supported 
bv, or is to be found in, the Gita. 

And in considering this question, in order 
to do justice to Shankar, we must bear in 
mind that Shankar was looking at the Gita, 
and everything said in it, as of absolute 
authority. In other words, he started with 
the assumption, not open to any doubt, that 
the Gita contained all that could be truly 
said, and nothing but what could be truly 
said, on matters (»f religion and philosophy. 
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His work being only to show that the several 
parts of the teaching of the Gita were con- 
sistent with one another, that they consti- 
tnted a system, and that, in order that they 
.might be seen to do so, they must be inter- 
preted in a particular way. It is not to be 
expected, therefore, that those among us, 
who are ready, if necessary, t6 give up any 
portions of the teaching of the Gita as 
erroneous, can look with much s}^mpathy 
upon the pr«jicedure, which Shankar adopts 
to show that the teaching of the Gita is self- 
consistent, and that there is nothing in it 
which is erroneous i or upon the doctrine 
which Shankar puts forth in order to make 
room for every portion of the teaching of 
the Gita, Shankar^s method is to be com- 
pared to the method of those philosophers 
who, regarding both science and religion, — 
treaching respectively of nature and God, 
matter and mind, — as true, try to find out a 
system of knowledge or a doctrine of reality 
which will be consistent with the truth both 
of science and religion, or will make room 
for both forms of reality, — nature and God, 
matter and mind ; even though that may 
require a reinterpretation of our ideas about 
nature and God, matter and mind ; and even 
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though that reinterpretation be such that 
the new ideas, wliich we have to furm about 
the universe, seom to be more oi* less opposed 
to the ideas which are formed on the first or 
superficial view of the universe. 

Tliis analoijv also teaches us that we can- 
not give up Shanakr's interpretation of the 
Gita, simply because it seems to be different 
from or even opposed to what others think 
to be the predominant or the general teaching 
of the Gita. For, to return to the analogy, 
who, that insists' that the ordinary view oi 
the universe is the true view, will admit ideas 
like the following ? — "No creature's made 
so mean but that, some way, it.. ••fulfils... 
its momentary task, gets glory all its own, 
tastes triumph in the world, pre-eminent, 
alone" : "What began best, can't end worst:" 
" God's in his hoaven — all's right with the 
world '' : " This world's no blot for us, no 
blank ; it means intensely and means good": 
" world, as God has made it ! All is 
beauty " : " All's love and all's law " : "the 
thing that seems mere misery, under human 
schemes, becomes, reofarded bv the Ii<rht of 
love,... quite as good a gift as joy before ". 
And will not even those, who admit or insist 
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upon such doctrines, confess tliat they are 

the generalisations regarding the universe 
from the experiences of an extremely few 
men during extremely rare moments of their 
lives ; and that they are, not only quite 
unlike, but quite opposed, not only to the 
ordinary view of the universe, but also to 
the view of the universe which ordinarilv 
presents itself even to these few men ? If, 
then,there ought to be no objection to gener- 
alise, with respect to the whole experience 
of all men and of the whole universe, from 
the few momentary glimpses of an extremely 
few individuals, why should it be objection- 
able to take a principle, embodied, it may 
be, in a few passages of a book, — believed to 
contain Divine Revelation,— as the funda- 
mental principle of the doctrine contained 
in that book, and then to try to interpret all 
other portions of the book so as to be con- 
sistent with that principle^ even if such an 
interpretation tends to reduce what is ordi- 
narily taken to be the most predominant or 
principal teaching of the book to a subordi- 
nate position ? 

With this preliminary remark, let us now 
proceed to consider the relation between the 

22 
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teaching of the Gita and the doctrine of 
Shankar's Vedauta so far as they refer to 
man, God, and the material world. 



We have seen, in the last chapter, that the 

Gitakar accepts^the idea of Mukti,-as taught 
by the Jnana-Margees, — in opposition to the 

idea of Svarga, — as taught by the Earma- 
Margees, — to be the ultimate (>r supreme 
end (^^m^) of man. Shankar also, as we 
saw, speaks of Mukti,in opposition to Svarga, 
as the su))rerae end of man. But Shankar, 
as we know, means by Mukti the complete 
experience by the individual soul of its real 
nature,— which is eternal, pure, free intelli- 
gence, — to the exclusion of everything else. 
In order, therefore, to'see whether Shankar's 
idea of Mukti is the same as that of the 
Gitakar, let us consider what the latter must 
be taken to mean. 

The first point, which we must notice in 
this connection, is that, as the • Gitakar 
emphatically teaches, the'^attainment of self- 
knowledge (^c^mrnr) is the sole direct means 
of securing Mukti, and that this self-know- 
ledge, once attained, will last as long as 
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Muktiy once gained, lasts, i. e., eternally. 
So far, then, we see that the two ideas of 
Mukti have at least this element in common, 
i.e.f that the mukta soul will eternally possess 
self-knowledge without any interruption 
whatsoever. Let us now see what this self- 
knowledge will include and what it will 
exclude, according to the teaching of the 
Gitakar. 

Now, the Gitakar points out that there 
are three different methods of attnininf^ self- 
knowledge: (1) the Dhyana-yoga as ex- 
plained in the sixth chapter of the Gita ; 
(2) the Sankhya-yoga, as taught by the 
Sankhyas, — which is also spoken of as the 
Jnana-yoga or the Sannyasa-yoga ; (3) the 
Karma-yoga, as taught by the Gitakar him- 
self, which is sometimes called the Bhakti-^ 
yoga. The Gitakar further admits that the 
self-knowledge, attained by means of every 
one of these different methods, is the same;- 
this he expressly maintains with reference 



. ( ^ ) m^ 3?Riii% 'Tpn^ %f%g; ancRR amusn i 
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to the Sankbja-yoga and the Karma-ycga.^ 
NoW| as we^ saw, the nature of Parusha or 
Atma, according to the Sankhyas, is eternal, 
pure, free intelligence. Hence the self-know- 
ledge, resulting from the Sankhya-yoga, is 
the complete experience, on the part of the 
individual soul, of this its real nature. And. 
since, as the Gitakar s<ay8, the self-knowledge,, 
gained through both the methods, is the 
same, it necessarily follows that the self- 
knowledge, which according to him is the 
sole direct means of Mukti and which the 
mukta Atma ever retains, is the experience 
of self as eternal, pure, free intelligence. 
This then is another element possessed in 
common by the idea of Mukti as taught by 
the Gitakar, and the idea of Mukti as taught 
by Shankar. 

Further, from the description of the 
Dhyana-yoga, given in the sixth chapter of 
the Gita^, it is clear that, during the state of 
self-knowledge, Atma cannot possibly be 
aware of anything else than its own nature. 
For it is necessary for the rise and continu- 

(1) y. 4-5. (2) See aboTe, p. 195. (3) SeeaboTe, pp. 222-224, 
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ance of self-knowledge, through this method, 
thatjthe Yogi should absolutely cease to be 
conscious of anything else but Atma. And 
the test of having completed this Yoga is 
that this state, z\^«, the state in which Atma 
is conscious of nothing but itself, should be 
constantly possessed, and should never be 
interrupted. Self-knowledge, therefore, 
according to the Gitakar and the Sankhyas 
equally with Shankar, absolutely excludes 
all consciousness of anything whatever other 
than the real nature of Atma, — which 
according to both, as we saw, is eternal, pure, 
free intelligence. 

There is another reason also why the 
mukta Atma should not possibly be consci- 
ous of anything except its real nature. For, 
when ielf -knowledge is attained,— either 
throu;;h the Sankhya-yoga, the Dhyana- 
yoga, or the Karma-yoga, — the state of 
Sthita-prajnatva or of Jivan-muktatva is 
passed, and the state of Mukti is reached, 
then the mukta Atma is never again to l^ 
born, or possessed of Prakriti or any part of 
it. In other words, the mukta Atma is 
never again to possess Buddhi (i.e., the power 
of decision or judgment), Manas (2,^., the 
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power of tirmking!about!anythini{),the senses, 
i.e.j not the external physical orcrans, but the 
powers of perceiving or being aware of any- 
thing, — not to speak of the physical limbs 
and organs. Now, it is only by means of the 
powers of Buddhi, Manas, and the senses,— 
that it becomes possible for the individual 
human soul to be conscious uf, — to perceive, 
to imagine, to think of, — anything other 
than its real nature. It inevitably follows 
that the mukta Atma, being without, and 
absolutely free from, the means and powers 
of being conscious of anything else except 
its real nature, can and must be conscious c/f 
its real nature, — which is eternal, pure, free 
intelligence, — to the absolute exclusion of 
anything else. 

Thus, we now see that the Gitakar's idea 
of Mukti is the same as that of Shankar in 
all respects. In the same way it can be 
shown that the;Sankhya and the Vedanta 
agree on this point. 



The result then is that, according to the 
Gitakar as well as Shankar, the real nature 
of the individual human soul is eternal, pure, 
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free intelligence, and that the mukta soul is, 
without any interruption, conscious of this 
its real nature to the exclusion of anything; 
else. But from this follows an important 
corollary. For the mukta Atma is a being 
that has attained perfect knowledge. To a 
being of perfect knowledge, therefore, on the 
view of the Gitakar, everything other than 
its real nature — as defined above—/. <?., the 
world of difference (^nn^^) is absolutely 
unknown and unknowable. But, if the world 
of difference and multiplicity is unknowable 
to a being of perfect knowledge, does it not 
necessarily follow that the world of difference 
and multiplicity, as we know it, is simply 
non-existent from the point of view of a being 
of perfect knowledge, or of a being that has 
attained the highest end or Miikti(i|<;«|5j}dO? 
But, if that world is thus non-existent from 
the point of view of the mukta Atma, is not 
what we call our knowledge of it, during the 
embodied state, simply ignorance or illusion 
from the same point of view ? 

This, then, is a third point of agreement 
between the views of the Gitakar and Shan- 
kar, — 2.^., that the world of difference and 
multiplicity (wn^) is really non-existent 
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(ftpRIT) from the point of view of the mukta 
Atma (^TOTT^cT:). Tiie same conseqaeoce 
must evidently follow from the Sankhja 
view of Mukti. 

But does the world of difference and 
multiplicitj simply vanish, leaving; nothing 
behind, from the point of view of the mukta 
Atma ? In order to answer this question, 
according to the teaching of the Gita, we mast 
remember that,on the theory of the Sankhyas 
as admitted and supplemented by the Gita- 
kar, the whole of what we call the world of 
difference and niultiplicity is the result of an 
evolving process, the starting point of which 
is Brahma possessing Prakriti, and the order 
of which is as follows :— From Brahma 
possessing Prakriti is produced Buddbi ; 
from Buddhi, Ahankar ; from Ahankar, the 
ten senses tc^i^ether with Manas and the five 
Tan-matras ; from the Tan-matras, the five 
Mahabhutas, — from which all the material 
things, that make up what we call the world 
of difference and multiplicity, take their rise. 
It follows from this that Brahma possessing 
Prakriti is the ultimate cause of the world 
and everything in it. Now, it is a funda- 
mental principle of all the Indian philosophy 
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that what is called an effect is really identical 
with its cause. All the things, therefore, from 
Buddhi to the individual material objects, 
being effects, must be, in reality, identical 
with their cause, i.e.^ with Brahma possess- 
ing Prakriti. But, though the whole world 
is thus really identical with Brahma possess- . 
ing Prakriti, it cannot be denied that, as a 
matter of fact, we do perceive or think of the 
world as being different from its cause, /. ^., 
Brahma possessing Prakriti, What, then, 
are we to think of the world so far as we 
perceive it to be different from Brahma pos- 
sessing Prakriti ? And here another funda- 
mentjil principle of all the Indian philosophy 
comes to our help, — namely, that that which 
is real can never go out of existence, while 
that which is unreal can never come into 
existence'. From this principle it follows, 
conversely, that, if anything that seems to 
exist goes or is to go out of existence, then 
it was always unreal, and has no existence 
even when it seems to exist. By applying 
this principle we find that the world of 
difference and multiplicity, — so far as we 
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perceive or think of it to be different from 
its cause, ».e., Brahma possessing Prdkriti,— 
which comes into existence and goes out of 
it, — is unreal and has no existence ; but 
what seems to us to be this world is, in 
reality or from the point of view of the 
mukta Atma, Brahma possessing Prakri'ti. 
And this is one more point of agreement 
between the Gitakar and Shankar, the pro- 
position, i,e,j that all that exists is Brahma 
(^^ ^ng %!t II). Only in order to understand 
how complete this agreement is, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that, even on the Gita- 
kar's view, Brahma is to be regarded as 
possessing Prakriti, only when looked upon 
as the creator, sustainer, and destroyer of 
the world of difference and multiplicity. If, 
therefore, the world as such is simply 
unknowable and non-existent from the point 
of view of the mukta Atma, the possession of 
Prakriti on the part of Brahma must also be 
unknowable and, therefore, unreal from the 
same point of view. 

Let us now consider how the human Atma 
must, according to the teaching of the Gita- 
kar, be regarded as related to Brahma. It 
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was shown above that, according to the 
Gitakar, there are three forms of God, — one 
of these being that of Nirguna^ Brahma, i.^., 
that form of God in reference to which the 
Gitakar agrees with the mere Jnana- Mar- 
gees, namely, that form under which God is 
to be propitiated directly by means of the 
Jnana-yoga or Sannyasa-yoga.Now, it can be 
bhowu that it is a legitimate inference from 
the teaching of the Gita (I) that the human 
Atma is, in reality, one with God under this 
form, and (2) that Mukti consists in the 
attainment of the complete experience, on 
the part of the individual soul, of this 
sameness. 

To take the second of these two points 
first,- -there are some passages in the Gita, 
which do not seem to support this idea of 
Mukti. Thus we are told : — After the close 
of this life, such an individual human soul 
will have no rebirth, but will reach'^ God. 
Having attained the Sannyasa-yoga, and 
being released from bondage, such an indi- 
vidual soul will reach^ God. Livinsf in this 



(1) See aboTe, p. 5. 
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way, you will certainly go to God^. Wlien 
an individual soul reaches God, it ceases to 
be subject to being born^ again. According 
to the literal sense of these passages, the 
individual human soul, when released from 
bondage, is said to go tOj or reach God, It 
is clear, however, that the passages cannot 
be literally interpreted. For, according to 
the teaching of the Gita, God and Atma are 
both omnipresent.^ The mukta Atma, 
therefore, as Shunkar points out, cannot be 
said to go to^ God. In the above passages, 
therefore, the phrase, " going to God " or 
*' reaching God," must have a figurative 
sense. 



34. P) ^j^^J^^^^5^-f.^-jflj^^„ VIII. 16. 

... II ^: ^ ^^% ^^ ^ '^ HT^ ^2rr% u VI. 29- 
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T ^^j*^^ erft ;jm^ 1 5r f| n* iipr »Tn??r |i IV. 3,14. 

This argament applies to the Gitakar's idea of the highest 
form of Gocl even though that idea may not be the same as 
Shankar's idea of Para Bmhrna, — a point to be considered in 
the following section of this chapter. 
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Perhaps we shall be better able to find 
out the real meaning of these passages, if 

we take into consideration other passages 
like the followin^: : — Performinii: all works 
without attachment, tlie individual soul 
attaiiis t\\Q^ highest. Through the grace of 
God, you will attain the supreme peace and 
the eternal^ seat. Through God's grace, 
such an individual soul will attain an eternal 
seat which can never be lost or altered.^ 
That is the hiijhest seat of God, havinjj 
attained which no one has to* return. Becom- 
ing freed f rom ignorance,such individual souls 
attain that seat, which is never to be^ lost. 
In these passages, the verbs may be taken 
to mean either " goiiig to, " " reaching," or 
*' obtaining." As, for the reason given above, 
thev cannot be taken to mean " sjoins: to '* 
or " reaching,*' let us take them to mean 



{}) BT^Trfi: i^ 8T!^^ ^fif ^< armrfcT ^\ \\ III. 
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," obtaining." But what is this highest -seat 
:. which is said to be obtained by the mukta 
Atma ? The following passage contains the 
answer to this question : — That which is 
called the Avyakta and Akshara is the high- 
est seat of God, on attaining which no one 
has to ^ return. Now, what is called the 
Avyakta and Akshara is the Nirguna Brahma. 
And, therefore, all the above passages must 
be taken to mean that the mukta soul reaches 
ue. attains i.e^ becomes the Nirguna Brahma. 
For the Gitakar expressly says this in several 
. passages. Thus we read : — Those, who 
resortins: to this knowledgfe become Brahma, 
are not born again nor do they ever^ die. 
He (a right-seeing person) becomes ^Brahma. 



v^^ ^ f^^ ^ ^^ qc^ ^^ w VIIL21. 
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Such a one becomes fit for becoming 
Brahma^. Such a Yogi, becoming Brahma, 
obtains the highest and eternal bliss. ^ 

From these passages it is quite clear that 
the raukta Atraa becomes Brahma under the 
Nirguna form. And, therefore, all the 
ambiguous passages, mentioned above, must 
be interpreted so as to convey this meaning. 
Perhaps it will be said that, even if the above 
line of argument be accepted, yet all that is 
made out is that, for the sake of consistency, 
the teaching of the Gita must be taken to 
mean that the mukta Atma becomes Brahma. 
But it is not proved that, on the Gitakar^s 
view, the mukta Atma becomes one with 
Brahma, so that there can be only one Atma 
and that one Atma no other than Brahma,- 
this being what Shankar maintains. The 
question, therefore, which we have now to 
consider is, — can the teaching of the Gita be 
so interpreted as to mean that the mukta 
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Atma becc'ines Brahma, and yet continues 
to have a separate existence f The first 
objection to such an interpretation of the 
teaching of the Gita is, that those who accept 
that interpretation will have to recognise the 
existence of, and to worship a plurality of 
Brahmas. For, as the Gitakar assures us, 
Janaka and others have attained Mukti, and 
each of them, therefore, has become Brahma* 
And it will not be right to treat unequally 
two or more beings that are now equal simply 
because they were unequal at one time in 
the past. Secondly, suppose that there is a 
plurality of mukta Atmas; still no one mukta 
Atma can possibly be aware of any other 
mukta Atma, for the same reasons for 
which the mukta Atmii cannot know the 
world of difference and multiplicity^ This 
means that the plurality of mukta Atmas 
is unknown and unknowable to the muktii 
Atma, The plurality of Atmas, therefore, is 
non-existent from the point of view of perfect 
knowledge, and hence unreal. 

For these reasons the proposition, — that 
the individual soul, when released from 
bondage, becomes Brahma, — must be taken 
to mean that it becomes one with Brahma« 
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The only difficulty that remains yet to be 
explained is this :— Since, as the Gitakar 
teaches, Atma is unchangeable (^ft*!^), 
how can it become one with Brahma, if it is 
,not Brahma before the attainment of Mukti ? 
.The answer is that Atraa has always been 
one with Brahma ; only, on account of 
• Avidya, it wrongly thinks otherwise- And, 
therefore, the phrase,— becoming Brahma, — 
must be taken to mean becominij aware of 
itself as Brahma, And hence the importance, 
according to the Gitakar no less than to 
Shankar, of self-knowledge as being the sole 
and direct means of Mukti. Thus we see that 
the doctrine of Shankar, — i. ^., that Atma is 
Brah:na and nothing else than Brahma, and 
that Mukti simply consists in the attainment 
on the part of Atma of the complete consci- 
ousness of its sameness with Brahma,-neces- 
sarily follows from the teaching of the Gita. 

■V. 

Now only one point remains to be consi- 
dered, namely, the relation between Shan- 
kar's doctrine abjut the true form of God 
and that of the Gitakar. There can be no 
doubt that both, disa£:reein;j with tlie San- 
khyas, maintain that there is God, and that 
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there are two forms of God (we are not 
concerned here with the third form of God 
which we find in the Gita),— one form being 
Brahma possesning Prakriti, tlie other form 
being Brahma without Prakriti. Both also 
agree that it is under the first of these two 
forms that God is the creator, sustainer, and 
destroyer of the world. Again, according 
to both, God under this form is omniscient, 
omnipotent, and omnipresent, — in the ordi- 
nary sense of these terms. Farther, it is 
God under this form that, according to both, 
is the object of worsliip (Bhakti), with or 
without the desire for fruit, — during the 
state of Avidya or ignorance (q^ffc^). Be- 
sides, both the Gitakar and Shankar agree 
in attributing what they call Maya to God 
under this form in addition to Prakriti or 
Upadhi. Lastly, according to both, God under 
the other form is the object of knowledge 
and not of Bhakti. It is, however, evident 
that God under this latter form is, according 
to Shankar,higher than God under the former 
form. And the question, now to be consi- 
dered, is — Is Shankar supported by the Gita 
in maintaining this view ? 

»^o far as the express statement in the 
Gita is concerned, the following passages 
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. bear on this point:-The end attained by prac- 
tising the Sankhya-yoga is as well attained 
by means of the Karraa-yoga^. Sannyasa and 

• the Karma-yoga both equally are the means 
of attaining the highest^ goal. They also, 
who worship the Nirguna Brahma, reach 
the same^ God. From these and such other 
passages it would seem that, since the end 
attained by propitiating God under either 

• form is the same, therefore, according to the 
Gitakar, there is no diiFerence, as regards 
superiority (t|Tc^) and inferiority (^^Tc^), 
between the two forms of God. This is so 
iar as the express statement in the Gita is 

, concerned. Let us, however, consider if we 
get any premisses from the teaching of the 
Gita,from which an inference can be deduced 
in respect of the question under considera- 
tion. 

The first of these premisses is that the 
end attained in each case is the same as that 
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the members of the other castes must follow 
the method of propitiating God with Pra- 
kriti. From this it follows that, according to 
the teachinjj of the Gitakar, the Brahmanas 
are better qualified than and, therefore, supe- 
rior to, the other castes ; and that Brahma 
without Prakriti or Upadhi is the God of the 
Brahmanas alone,whiie Brahma with Prakriti 
or Upadhi is the God of the lower classes. 
The necessary inference from this is that, if 
there is to be a difference of superiority and 
inferiority between the two forms of God, 
then Brahma \ without Prakriti must be 
higher- than Brahma with Prakriti. Rut 
SO far there is nothing to justify such a 
distinction. 

There is, however, one more premiss to 
be found in the Gita which justifies the 
view that, accordintj to the teaching of the 
Gita, Bnihraa without Prakriti is higher than 
Brahma with Prakriti. For, as we saw above, ^ 
the mukta Atma, according to the teaching 
of the Gita, cannot even be conscious of the 
world of difference and multiplicity and 
whatever is ^presupposed by it Hence it 

(1) Seep. 257. 
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follows that the mukta Atma cannot know 
Brahma with Prakriti /• e,j Brahma as the 
creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the world 
of difference and multiplicity ; hut only 
Brahma without Prakriti. But, if Brahma 
as possessing Prakriti is unknowable to the . 
mukta Atma,-z. ^., to a beinji; of perfect 
knowledge, -then Brahma as possessing Pra* 
kriti cannot be a reality. On the other hand, 
Bnihma without Prakriti, being known to 
the mukta Atma,-i.e., a being of perfect 
knGwledge,-is a reality in the truest sense. 
The inevitable consequence is that Brahma 
without Prakriti or Upadhi must be regarded, 
on the view of the Gitakar, as incompara- 
bly superior to Brahma with Prakriti Op 
Upadhi, Thus Shankar is justified, on the 
teaching of the Gita, in maintaining that 
Brahma without Prakriti or Upadhi is the 
higher (^), while Brahma with Prakriti 
or Upadhi is the lower (^ftpc), of the two 
forms of God. 

This also enables us to decide the question 
as to the difference, as regards superiority 
and inferiority, on the view of the Gitakar 
between the Jnana-yogaand the Karma-yoga. 
For, since the Jnana-yoga is the method to 
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* be pursued by Better qualified meiijand since 
the object of that method is God under the 
highest form ; since, on the other hand, the 
Karma-yoga is the method to be pursued by 
. less qualified men,and since the object of this 
;inethod is God under the lower form ; there- 
fore, there can be no doubt that, consistently 
with the teaching of the Gita, the Jnana- 
yoga must be regarded higher, though more 
difficult, than the Karma-yoga. It is true 
that the Gitakar himself sometimes expressly 
savs that the Karma- voija is less difficult, 
and hence higher than, the Jnana-yoga.^ 
But, in such cases, " higher *' must be taken 
to mean " more desirable." In this sense 
we can say that to a beginner the first 
standard in a school is higher, i. e, more 
desirable, than the second standard, suppos- 
ing he could join either freely at his choice. 
That the Gitakar uses the word '' higher,^* 
,in respect of the Karma-yoga as contrasted 
with the Jnana-yoga, in this sense, will be 
evident from the following passages :— Con- 
centrate- all Tour attention on God ; make 
God the object of your Buddhi. If, however, 
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you cannot steadily make God the object of 
your attention, then try to do so by practis- 
ing the Abhyasa-yogaJJut if you are unable 
even to practise the Abhyasa-yoga, then do 
all your works dedicating them to God. 
And, if you cannot do even this, then do all 
your works only giving up desire for their 
fruit ^. From these passages it is evident 
that, according to the Gitakar, the Earma- 
yoga stands at the bottom, the first step 
with which to begin in case no higher step 
be possible. And yet he says that Jnana 
excels Abhyasa, Dhyana excels Jnana, and 
the Karma-yoga excels Dhyana^. 



«^^4^ac^rn aei: f ^ ^Tcr-wcTnn^ II XIL S-lh ' 

^"^TRIcl^ ^'TO^T: ... 11 XIL 12. WhatcTer 

the meaning of this passage may be, still two points are clear: 
(a) that this passage contains the different altematives 
mentioned in the preceding foar slokas, the alternative of 
the Karma-yoga being mentioned last in each case ; and 
(6) thatf in the preceding slokas, the reader is asked to have 
recourse to the alternative of the Karma -yoga only if he is 
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' -Thus, then, we see that there is a complete 
agreement between the Gitakar and Shankar 
in teachinjf that, from the point of view of 
a being of perfect knowledge or of the 
mukta Atma, Brahma without Prakriti or 
Upadhi is the only reality, that the human 
Atma is identical with this Brahmn, that 
everything else (/. e.j the gpi^) is unreal, 

and consequently what we think to be our 
knowledge of this ^R^ is simply illusion 

or Avidya. 

This is the proper place to notice a charge 
which is sometimes brought against Shun- 
kar, i. e.^ that he teaches that the world of 



unmble to follow any of the other alternatives mentioned. It 
is also worth noticinp^, in this connection, that, in some pass- 
ages, the Gitakar expressly says that the Karma-yoga is 
simply the means of the Jnana-yoga : — an^^^:^:^R 

^ 'WT* ^'WRT tl VI. 3 ; «5^iRr:5[...2:^a!rg wft- 

!»• 11 "Y^ g^ When, therefore, notwithstanding all this, 

the Gitakar says that the Karma-yoga is superior to the 
Jnana-joga. all that he means mast be that it is mure suited, 
and so more desirable, to the beginner. 
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difference and multiplicity is unreal, not 
simply from the point of view of the mukta 
Atma, but that all men are to regard it as 
unreal and live as if it were so. And the 
wonder is that this charge is repeated, and 
passes current in high places, even though 
Shankar himself has anticipated this charge, 
stated it in its clearest and strongest form 
in more places than one, and given ic a most 
emphatic and unmistakable denial* Let us 
first notice some of the passages in which 
Shankar states this objection : — If the 
doctrine^ of absolute unity (or non-differ- 
ence) be true, an opponent may say, the 
ordinary means of knowledge,-perception, 
&c,, — become invalid. For the absence of 
all difference and multiplicity deprives them 
of all their objects just as the supposition of 
a man (formed by mistaking a poet for a 



UrJRt #ft5*rft zmm{^ ^m%hi-i ^Hh^w^ fv- 

?R wjsraiiPT 3nd*iii<aH •iiw*W:^ fRin ^nw 
f% II £1. 1, 14. 
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man) becomes invalid after the right idea of 
the post has presented itself. Moreover, all 
the sacred texts, embodying injunctions and 
prohibitions, will lose their purpose, if all 
distinction, on which their validity depends, 
does not exist in reality. And, further, the 
entire body of doctrine, which teaches the 
means of attaining Mukti, will collapse, if 
the distinction of teacher and pupil, — on 
which it depends, — is not real. And, if this 
doctrine about Mukti is untrue, how can we 
maintain the truth of the absolute unity of 
Atma on the authority of that same doctrine 
of which it is a part ? 

The same objection is stated, in different 
language, thus :-The distinction of enjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment is well-known from 
ordinary experience, the enjoyers being the 
intelligent, embodied souls, while sounds and 
the like (i. tf., forms, tastes, sights, smells) 
are the objects of enjoyment. But the dis- 
tinction between the two would vanish, if 
the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, or the object of enjoyment into 
the enjoyer. And this passing over of each 
of them into the other would actually result 
from the Vedanta doctrine, that the world 
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is non-diffeieiit from Brahma. But the 
denial of this well-established distinction is 
hot proper. Hence, in order that this dis- 
tinction may not be denied, tlie Vedanta 
doctrine must be given up as wrong* ^ 

m * * - * 

r 

Shankar expresses the same objection in 
a different form as follows :— The Vedanta 
doctrine must be wrong,— an objector may 
allege,-for it does not admit that that which 
suffers and that which causes suffering, are 
different kinds of beings. For those, who' 
maintain that Brahma is the self of every- 
thing, must admit that the two attributes,- 
i.tft,the capacity for causing suffering and the" 
capacity for undergoing suffering, -belong to 
the one supreme Brahma. If, however, these 
two attributes, belong to one and the same 
Atma, it can never free itself from them, and 
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thus Scripture, which teaches perfect know- 
ledge for the purpose of the cessation of all 
sufFering, loses all itjs meaning. For a lamp, 
as long as it subsists as such,is never divested 
of the two qualities of giving heat and light. 
But, in fact, that which causes suffering and 
that which' suffers, constitute different kinds 
of beings ; and that this is a fact, is well- 
known from ordinary experience' . 

. Similarly, the person desiring and the: 
thing desired, are known to be separate 
existences. If the object of desire were not 
essentially different and separate from the 
person desiring, the state of being a desirer 
could not be ascribed to the latter ; because 
the object, with reference to which alone he 
could be called adesirer, would already belong 

m^T^WV^ 5f f5r|^^ ^fct cTT^fT^TF^ ^l^^HT-^^ 1^^- 

^ ^r^ ami ^^nc^ i ^r f^ »fT^TOiJT?rsR?FFT 5t^- 
w ?\c^n?qr: 3TRq5:?rwr^: ^1% n IL 2, 10* 
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to him. In the same way^the object of desire 
also would cease to be an object of desire tor 
the desiring person, and would be an object 
for itself only. As a matter of fact, however, 
this is not the case. For the two ideas,— 
the object of desire and the desiring person, 
—-imply a relation, and a relation can exist 
between two things, and not in one alone • 
Hence, the desiring per.son and the object of 
desire must be regarded as separate exist- 
ences. But they cannot be so recognised on 
the Vedanta doctrine, that Brahma alone is 
real and that everything else is unreal except 
the human Atma which is nothing but 
Brahma. The Vedanta doctrine, therefore, 
must be wrong ^. 

nt^ arr^T: ^«: «F5t: ar^: ^T ^m^ ^^ an*R: ^Rj- 

^^ X(fi I fm ^^ arfir ^mi ^ ^«tr^ ^\k wn^ 

^^^ K^ I ^^^^^ f^r^r tjflr arfrf^rtr l...^^v n^^im^- 

t^^r^lRm; Fmi; a?ftr w^ RuarR^'rT: ^fci ^ H. 2^ 
10. 
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Now every ona of these objections would 
be fatal to the doctrine, contained in the 
famous line, — Brahma alone is real, the 
world is unreal, and the human Atma is 
Brahma and nothing else ( Vjg 9c^ ^*T^ 
f«r€7r3rrclTrir|rcc«r7 ^TC:)-if that doctrine 
were to be regarded as true, not simply from 
the point of view of the mukta Atma, but of 
any and every human being. Shankar points 
out, in a most clear and unmistakable langu- 
age, that it is not so. Thus he says :— This 
objection does not apply. For, on the Ve- 
danta theory, the entire world of diflference 
and multiplicity is to be considered as real 
as long as the knowledge or experience of 
Brahma being the Atma of all has not been 
attained ;— in the same way in which the 
phantoms of a dream cannot but be consid- 
ered as real until the sleeper wakes. For, 
as Ion? as a man has not reached the know- 
ledge of the unity of Atma, so long it can- 
not occur to him that the world with its 
means and objects of knowledge and the 
results of actions, is unreal. He rather, in 
consequence of his ignorance, looks on the 
world and its objects as forming a part of, or 
belonging to, his self, forgetful of Brahma 
being in reality the Atma of all. Hence, as 
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long as the knowledge of reality does not 
arise, it is necessary and fit that the ordinary 
course of secuhir and religious life should 
hold jon undisturbed. The case iB similar to 
that .of a dreaming man who, in his dream, 
sees manifold thin<;s and, uo to the moment . 
of waking, is convinced that his ideas are 
produced by real perception without sus*' 
pecting the perception to be a mere appear- 
ance. Hence, before the knowledge of the 
unity of Atma has been reached, the whole 
course of ordinary life, — worldly as well 
as religious, — must go on unimpeded.^ 

Thus Shankar explains and justifies the 
validity as well as the necessity of the ordi- 
nary means of knowledge, the parts of 
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Scripture embodying precepts of injunctions 
and prohibitions, and those other parts which 
contain the doctrine of Mukti ; and, further, . 
the validity and necessity of tlie distinction 
between teacher and pupil, the enjoyer and 
the object of enjoyment, that which suffers 
and that which causes suflfering, the person 
desiring and the object desired, &c. Thus we 
are told with reference to the distinction 
between the enjoyer and the object of enjoy- 
ment : — Even on our view, the distinction 
does exist, as ordinary experience furnishes 
us with analogous instances. We see, for 
instance, that waves, foam, bubbles, &c. and 
other modifications of the sea, although they 
Ideally are not diiferent from the sea- water, 
exist sometimes in the state of mutual sepa- 
ration, sometimes in the state of conjunction, 
&c. From the fact of their being non-differ- 
ent from the sea- water, it does not follow, 
that they pass over into each ^ other. And 
asrain, althousch thev do not pass over into 
each other, still they are not different from 



t^-9?w^: aro^i^gf; «t: ^?nf ?T3^15f^: ^ff%«: tl?^: 
'if U 11. 1,14. 
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the sea* So it is in the case under discussion 
also. The enjoyers and the objects of 
enjoyment do not pass over into each other, 
and yet they are not different fromi Brahma.' 



. ' 



\. 



In respect of the distinction between that 
which suffers and that which causes suffer* 
ingy Shankar points out that the two attri- 
butes cannot really belong to Brahma or 
Atma which is absolutely one. The relation, 
therefore, exists between the living body and 
some other object, that i;?, within the world 
of difference and multiplicity which is due 
to Maya ; and, therefore, lasts and must 
last, in respect of any individual human soul, 



nre^: fiwm: %52[^^T^^^ U II. 1, 13, ' 
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until self-knowledge is attained. To quote 
his own words : — All this reasoning: is 
futile, for, on account of the unity of Atma, 
the relation, — whose two terms are that 
which suffers and that which causes suffer- 
ing, — cannot exist in Atma. The Vedanta 
doctrine would be liable to this objection, if 
that while causes suffering and that which 
suffers did, while belonging to one and the 
same Atma, stand to each other in the rela- 
tion of object and subject. But they do not 

stand in that relation just because they are 
one. If fire, although it possesses different 

attributes, such as heat and light, and is 
capable of change, does neither burn nor illu- 
mine itself since it is one only j how can the 
one unchangeable Brahma enter with refer- 
ence to itself into the relation of cause of 
suffering and sufferer ? Where then, it may 
be askedy does the relation discussed exist ? 
That, we reply, is not difficult to see. The 
living body, which is (e. g») the object of 
burning, is the sufferer, while the sun is 
the cause of suffering. ...But perhaps you 
will say that, after all, suffering on the part 
of the individual soul is real. But in that 
case Mukti would be impossible. Hence, the 
relation of sufferers and causes of buffering 
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is not real (/.(?., does not exist from the' 
point of vieTT of reality), but is the effect of 
Avidj'a (and so will last so long as Avidya 
lasts). 

■ - r 

This same point, — namely, that Shankar 
teaches that the world of difference and mul- 
tiplicity is anrealjonly from the point of view 
of the mukta Atma, and not from the point 



arjrm: I ^ ^: tN: ^ ^wsm^^ ?fC2mnrilr 

^Jcf: 3fif^%: r^^: m^?: ^rlRTT ?% I...9ro ^r- 
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•The same answer applies to the diatinctiuii bclwevn that 
which desires And that which i» diesired. 
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of view of ali embodied individual souls or 
of all human beings,— this point can be 
proved indirectly by Shankar's emphatic 
rejection of two doctrines, i. ^,, (I) the 
Shunya-vada (^If^^^), which practically 
maintains the very doctrine which the oppo- 
nents of Shankar attribute to him ; and (2) 
the Vijnana-vada ( r%9'R7T7), according to 
which what we regard as the external or 
objective world of difference and multipli- 
city, is simply an internal or subjective 
world of our mental ideas, having no exter- 
nal objects corresponding to them. Shankar 
rejects the former view as too evidently 
erroneous and too contradictory of all human 
experience to require any refutation^. He 
rejects the latter view, because he says that 
even those, who maintain it, have, as a 
matter of fact and inevitable necessity, to 
believe and act as if the world of external 
objects were real, and that, therefore, their 
denial of it is similar to, and as trustworthv 



«T*o^^4IT: a^^-cR^ ar^n^^ ?[rWff aTFfT^ ^TT- 
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as, the denial of the feeling of hunger and 
satisfaction on the part of a man who is feeling 
••^hungry, who is eating, and who is thereby 
experiencing satisfaction, ^' Thus, since 
'■ Shankar maintains that it is wrong to say that 
' the external world is absolutely non-existent 
'and that it is also wrong to say that what is 
• regarded as the external world of difference 
•-and multiplicity is simply a menbil world of 
difference and multiplicity ; therefore, it in- 
evitably follows that, on Shankar's view, the 
world of difference and multiplicity does 
exist, and it does exist external I v to the 
individual souls who are, or may become, 
conscious of it. 



?2TfiirqTrVirf^^^t^ lf^5^ ^ f^siRU^-^ It 11.2,28. 
^ STTF a^M 5T ^ apTT^:. ?W^ 9T^|^q «^•?RfrT5 
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, Though, however, in this way, Shankar ,; 
maintains that the world of difference and ; 
multiplicity,— rtogether with all that it in-., 
volves, presupposes and necessitates, — can- 
not but be taken as real during the state of 
^ 

Avidya, yet as soon as complete self^know-. 
ledo:e is attained, all this must vanish with.- . 
out leaving even a trace of memory in the 
cciusciousness of the raukta Atma^, And 
just as, according to Shankar, the 5nT?^ 
must be, because it cannot but be, regarded 
as if real, during the state of xividya, so also. 



^^ I 5T f? ^:f^<j; ^q55TS>5r ^^r ^ci^: f*T =^ ^rt 

sTTfTTH^ ![% 3^cr 9l'^gq^5gj^ II II. 2, 28. 

^ 9^ fk«PT: H^?t% ^ ^cTTim 5RT^f^ H I. 1, 4 ; 
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a plurality of souls and their sansar-state, 
must be, and cannot but be, regarded as real 
until self •knowledge is attained.^ : ; ( 

Thus, if we simply bear in miud that, 
according to Shankar, the test of having 
attained self-knowledge is that the individual 
souU that has attained it, has ceased to be 



ycCTHi; ^ 5Rf^, f^^rar 9Tf^ ROT 5fr^: ^^tir aiRq-^r 
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an individual soul and has reached the state 
of Mukti as above defined ; and that, con- 
versely, so \onfr, as this state has net been 
reached by an individual soul, — /.e., so long 
as it is embodied, — it cannot be said to have 
attained self-knovvled<i^e; and that, during a1I 
this state of Avidya, — which coincides with 
the state of being embodied, — it is inevitable 
for the individual soul to regard the world 
as real ; if we bear this in mind, we shall 
find no difficulty in admitting that the whole 
doctrine of the Vedanta, as expounded by 
Shankar, is to be found in, or can be legiti- 
mately deduced from, the teaching of the 
Gita, 



' f 



Chapter XIV. . 

Sbaxikav^s Refutatioa of tbo Sankbya. 

T 

'• We have seen, in the last chapter, that 
the doctrine of the Vedanta, as expounded 
by Shankar, is to be found, or can be loj^i- 
cally deduced from what is found, in the 
Gita, — both in its theoretical and practical 
aspects. Both of them agree in consciously 
or unconsciously teachinof that, from the 
point of view of reality and perfect know- 
ledge, the Nirguna Brahma alone, with its 
nature of eternal, pure, free intelligence, 
exists. Both the Gita and the Vedanta 
teach that the Atma of man is nothing but 
this Brahma ; that that, of which we are 
conscious as the world of difference and mul- 
tiplicity, is simply unreal or non-existent ; 
and that, therefore, our consciousness of such 
a world is mere ignorance or illusion, due 
to our being subject to TJpadhi which itself 
is the effect of Mava. Both of them main- 
tain that it is for man's guidance,during this 
state of ignorance (ijvfic^ or ^RTT^T^), that he 
is provided with the various Scriptural works, 
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which deal with injunctions and prohibitions 
(about «F^ or ^flf^), and which speak as if 
the world were real, as if there were a real 
plurality of souls, as if the soul were really 
an agent and enjoyer or sufferer, as if God 
were really the creator, sustainer, and de- 
stroyer of the world. Both of them agree in 
holdiiig that, during this state of ignorance, 
man cannot help thinking that he is an 
individual like other individuals, that he is 
an agent, enjoyer, or sufferer, that he 
has or has lost or lias gained or wants this 
or that, that the world of difference and. 
multiplicity, — with all that it contains, pre- 
supposes, or gives rise to, — is real. Both of 
them teach that those, who wish to attain 
Mukti, ought not to be attached to, or have 
desire for, any being or work or thing, but 
will or ought to live in conformity with the 
ideal indicated by Sthita-prajnatva or Guna- 
titatva. Both agree that Mukti consists in 
the complete attainment of self-knowledge ; 
that the superior, though extremely difficult, 
method of attaining self-knowledge is the 
Jnana-yoga ; that those, who are unable to 
practise the Jnana-yoga, should practise the 
Karma-yoga as a preparation for being able 
to practise the Jnana-yoga ; and that all 
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works, that are not done strictly in accord : 
ance with the principles oJ the Karma-yoga, 
are a source of bondage to the doer of them... 

Thus,then,we see that there is no difference 
whatever between the teaching of th€ Gita- 
kar and that of Shankar, so far as the matter 
of their teaching is concerned.The only differ- 
ence between their teachings is one oiform* 
The Gitakar speaks in verse and as a prea- 
cher, who is not under any necessity of 
showing that all he says is systematic or self- 
consistent, or of justifying what he says by 
a chain of arguments. Shankar, on the 
other hand, writes in prose and as a philoso- 
pher, who is bound to show that his doctrine 
is self-consistent, and to support it by a 
chain of reasoning. But, besides this differ. 
ence of mere form and expression, there is 
no difference whatever between the teaching 
of the Gitakar and that of Shankar, — most 
of the conclusions and some of the argu- 
ments of Shankar being already contained in 
the Gita, and those which are not contained 
in the Gita are capable of being deduced 
from those which are contained in it. 

But, if the doctrine of the Vedanta, as 
expounded by Shanko' identical with the 
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teaching of the Gitakar, there is, as we saw,V-/ . 
a fundamental difference between the doc*. < 
trines of the Gita and the Yedanta,- on the'i: 
one hand, and the doctrine of the Sankhya 
phildsophy,on the other.Even this difference, 
ho'weverjis reducible to one single point. For ' 
it is evidentjOr it can be shown by arguments '^ 
similar to those used in the last chapter, ' 
th'at the Sankhyas agree with the Gitakar * 
arid Shankar in their doctrine about (1) the ' 
nature of the human soul, (2) the nature of 
the world of difference and multiplicity, (3) 
the state of Mukti, (4) the nature, the cause 
and the consequences of bondage. It is true 
that the Sankhyas differ from the Gitakar 
and Shankar in maintaining that all perform- 
ance of works, — whether done in conformity 
with, or in violation of, the principles of the 
Karma-yoga, is a source of bondage ; and 
that, therefore, it must altogether be given 
up. But this difference is not essential. ' 
Fdr both the Gitakar and Shankar admit the "' 
Sankhya-yoga, taught by the Sankhyas, as 
one of th<^ methods, — and even as the high- 
est of all the methods, — of attaining Mukti. 
Not only this, but the Gitakar and Shankar ' 
teach that the pu?'suit of the Karma-yoga is 

^— ^^ I ■ " ■ il ■-■■■■ .L ' ■ ' - » I ■ 

(I) See chapter XII^ 
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simply meant to purify the mind, and thus 
to prepare it for pursuing the Sankhya-yoga 
*• properly. The only point of fundamental 
. diflference, then, between the Gitakar and 
. Shankar, on the one hand, and the Sankhyas 
, on the other, comes to this :— That the Gita* 
< kar and Shankar maintain that Brahma,-— 
'.aia -defined above, — is the creator, supporter, 
: and destroyer of the world : while the San- 
khyas hold that the non-intelligent Pradhana 
is the cause o( the production, sustenance^ 
and destruction of the world. And, even in 
this respect, we must note that the Sankhyas 
agree with the Gitakar and Shankar that the 
cause of the world is eternal, free, and omni" 
potent. The sole point of controversy, there- 
fore, between them is, whether the cause of 
the world is intelligent or non-intelligent, — 
the Gitakar and Shankar holdingr that it is 
intelligent, the Sankhyas maincaining thit 
it is non-intelligent. Of course, if the San- 
khyas can somehow be brought to fldrait 
that the cause of the world is inteilifirent, 
then, by the line of argument, described in 
the previous^ chapter, they car\ be forced to 
admit that Brahma is the cause of the world ; 



^ 



(1) See above. pp4 25^ 262* 
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and thus the whole controversy would cease. 
It is for this reason that Shankar has said:- 
If the Sankhyas admit that the cause of the 
world is intelligent, then they will cease to 
be the opponents of the Yedanta.^ It is also 
for this reason that Shankar devotes all logic, 
'grammar, and eloquence to prove that, whe* 
ther the Sankhyas depend, for their doctrine 
on Scripture or on reasoning, they must 
admit that the cause of the world is intelli- 
gent. 



Let us first consider why Shankar takes 
so much trouble, and thinks it so very im- 
portant, to refute the Sankhya-doctrine that 
the non-intelligent Pradhana is the cause of 
the world. This is fully exjilained by 
Shankar himself. The first reason, which 
Shankar gives, for justifying his undertaking 
to refute the Sankhya, is genera!,and applies 
equally to the refutation of any other doc- 
' trine which differs from the V'edanta as 
well as vof the objections that may be raised 



HW l ^WllK^ w IL 2, 9. 
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against the Yedaata. This reason is that, 
by refuting the doctrines opposed to the 
Vedanta, Sbankar is able to render his own 
doctrine more clear, definite, and convincing. 
Thus he says : — If it be objected that, since 
we have repeatedly shown and since Scrip- 
ture also teaches that Brahma is the cause 
of the world, there is no necessity of refut- 
ing objections. The answer is that the 
refutation is useful for confirming the same* 
doctrine. Another reason of tlie sumc kind 
is that the Sankhya doctrine is one of those 
which, being opposed to the Vedanta, may, 
if it is left unrefuted by the teachers of the 
Vedanta, become an obstacle in the way of 
attaining self-knowledge and Mukti.^ 

A third reason is this : — That Shankar 
maintains that, according to Scripture, 



(2) ^rart 5^ ^FcTf F^^TRt hT^ f^*^^*^ ^w 

26 
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Brahma is the cause of the world. Now 
there are some passages in Scripture which 
seem to lead support to the view that the 
i?radhana is the cause of the world. Hence, 
Kapila and others maintain that the San* 
khya doctrine is based upon Scripture. Until, 
therefore, it i^ proved that none of these 
passages supports the Sankhya view, and 
that every one of them supports the Veddnta 
doctrine, the Vedauta doctrine cannot be 
sa;d to be established. For every passage in 
Scripture is authoritative. It must be shown, 
therefore, thac there is no passage in Scrip- 
ture which supports the Sankhya, or that 
the Sankhya is wrong according to every 
part of Scripture^. 

A further reason is the danger that some, 
happening to read the works of the San- 

'nPr..^ II II. 2, 1. C) ^ ^^ srwR^ «nFS[cT 

^ifPR^Tc^ » ^^: V[^m^ ^^JV^ ^^f%^ ^ 'n^: 
^\^ ^f^ mi ^^:>^a'Jt \\ I. 4, L 
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khyas, and having very little critical power, 
may wrongly think that a study of those* 
works is the means of attaining self-know- 
ledge, simply on the ground that those pro- 
found works are accepted by some great men, 
and are intended to supply perfect knowledge; 
and may come to have faith in them, con- 
sidering them to be the works of omniscient 
sages on account of the deep argumentation 
to be found in those works. It is, therefore, 
necessary to show that these arguments are 
not^ valid. 

■ 

This same reason is expressed a little 
differently in the following passage : — If it 
be asked whv we have chosen, for refutation. 
the Sankhva and the Yosfa alone out of so 
many systems, each of which teaches a pecu- 
liar method of attaining Mukti, the answer' 

^^^ w IL 2, 1. 
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is that these two are famous for beinjo^ the 
means of attaining 8eIf-knowIedge| and ore 
accepted as such by some men of authority. \ 

One more reason, which Shankar gives 
to show the necessity of refuting the San* 
khya, is that it resembles the Yedanta in so 
many points that it is necessary, in order to 
prevent confusion, to show that the Sankhya 
is wrong in those parts in which it differs 
from the Yedanta, The following passage 
points out all these characteristics of the 
Sankhya, — which require its refutation, — 
and also indicates the high esteem in which 
it was held by Shankar : — So far we have 
answered objections against the Vedanta, 
arising from the Sankhya doctrine, — that 
Pradhana is the cause of the world, — inas- 
much as this doctrine is very close to the 
V^lanta, is supported by profound argu- 
ments, and is partly accepted by some great 
men of authority, who are themselves follow- 
ers of the Vedanta. We now proceed to refute 



IL 1, 3- 
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objections against the Vedanta, which might 
be raised by men of dull intellect with the 
help of the atomic doctrine, and apply the 
refutation of the former objections to the 
latter in the same way in which, when the 
chief athlete is thrown down, the inferior 
ones may be regarded as ah'eady thrown* 
down. 

Of course, as a reasonable opponent, 
Shankar has no objection to accept those 
portions of the Sankhya, in which it agrees 
with .the Vedanta,— for instance, the San- 
khya doctrine about the nature of the 
human® soul. Shankar, however, can make 



IM, 12, 

hM: an^ir^er V H. 1, 3. 
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no concession whatsoever' to the Sankhyas 
so far as they teach, in opposition to the 
Vedanta, that the non-intelligent Pradhana 
is the cause of the world. 

• The following passage may be inserted 
here in order to make clear the sense in 
which, according to the Vedanta, Brahma 
is the cause of the world :-Brahma has been 
defined as the cause of the production, sus- 
tenance, and reabsorption of the world. "^ 
Now, it may be asked whether Brahma is 
the material cause of the world as sfold is of 
golden ornaments, or it is the efficient cause 
of the world as the goldsmith is of golden 
ornaments^. To answer this question we 
must first remember that Brahma is not the 
efficient cause merely* This view, that 
Bi'ihma is the efficient cause merely, may 
pJau?ibly be maintained on three grounds. 
Firstly, Scripture says that Brahma first 
reflected aud then created. But reflection is 



(1) See above, p. 116. 

T^ r^firo^ =5C H^TH ^c^m: ^^ f^H^fi: I f^-3fRH* 
jsr: 5C5JT: 'Rll^ ^WT^ V% H I. 4, 23. 
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possible to an efficient cause only. Secondly, 
Brahma is said to be the supreme sovereic^n 
of the world. But all sovereigns, that we 
know, are efficient causes only. And, 
thirdly, the world is different in its nature 
from Brahma ; for it is non-intelli^ent and 
impure, and consists of parts. But this is 
possible only if Brahma were the efficient 
cause, not the material cause, of the world. ^ 

This view, however, though plausible, is 
wronff. For all that follows from the first 
two of these three arguments is that Brahma 
is the efficient cause of the world. But these 
arguments do not prevent Brahma from 
beinsT the material cause as well. But there 



(i ) ?nr ^^^CTT* ^s[ m^n^ %^ ^ic^ ^ 5r%- 

^ffqi^^TOFT^ «f^rir ^?!pr^ ^jIHsrr^^j w=gq^i^ ^^ j ii 
I. 4, 23. 
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are other reasons why Brahma must be 
regarded as the material cause. For Scrip- 
ture says that Brahma bein^ known every 
thing else also becomes known, just as iroa 
being known everything that is made of iron 
becomes known. But this is possible only 
if Brahma is regarded, not only as the effici- 
ent cause, but also the material cause of 
everything. Another reason, why Brahma 
must be regarded as the material cause of 
the world, is that the world is said to be 
reabsorbed into it. This also is possible if 
Brahma were the material cause. For we 
know, by experience, that effects, e.g. golden 
ornaments, are reabsorbed into gold, i.e., the 
material cause, and not into the goldsmith 
w ho is their efficient cause. Of course, it 
cannot be maintained that Brahma is only 
the material cause of the world. For, if 
Brahma were the material cause merely, 
something else would be required to be the 
efficient cause. But nothing exists except 
Brahma, If, however, anything else were 
supposed to exist to serve as the efficient 
cause of the world, then that something else 
could not be known when Brahma is known. 
But if so, then, Scripture, saying that when 
Brahma is known everything blae becomes 
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known, would be wrong, — which cannot be. 
Brahma, therefore, must be regarded as both 
the efficient cause and the material cause of 
the^ world. 



?[% 15^ «»& fk^h «f t[^ iV^?iiT I " " Tftn ^"t^T t^ 

^'fqut? H§ 1^^^ f^fT?i ^mc^ ^^R^^ f^^iR": 5T[q. 
5RRl%cTON^ sim^^ II I. 4, 23 ; |?f : '^ 5iin%: 

3r6^J^ ail^!^ l...^<I. f| ^^\^^ 5I^T^% ^I^q^T ^ 5l«i7- 

I. 4, 25 ; HT^^c^ 9n^F:a-3T^?n[-3i^^?i. stiMrt- 
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Nor is it right to say, as the last of the 
above three arguments alleges, that the 
world has not Brahma for its material cause}, 
because the world is different from Brahma* 
For, as a matter of fact, an effect is not 
absolutely identical with its material cause, 
as in that case the two would be indistin- 
guishable from each other. All that can be 
said, therefore, is that an effect and its mate- 
rial cause possess some characteristic in 
common. And this is true of the world and 
Brahma, in so far as each of them possesses^ 
existence. 



The first part of Shankar's refutation of 
the Sankhya doctrine, —that the non-intelli- 



4, 23. 

ftWT: ^?T ^^ 11 II. 1, 8. 
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gent Pradhana is the cause of the world, — 
consists in showing that this doctrine is not 
consistent with Scripture. For Scripture 
teaches that the cause of the world is omni- 
scient and omnipotent, and, therefore, essen- 
tially intelligent. Thus Shankar begins :-*' 
The Sankhya hypothesis, that the non-intel- 
ligent Pradhana is the cause of the world, 
cannot be based upon Scripture. For it is 
directly inconsistent with Scripture, For 
we find it frequently stated in Scripture that 
the original cause of the world first thought 
within itself that it should become many, 
and then created the world ^- The original 
cause of the world, therefore, to which? 
according to Scripture, the characteristic of 
reflection and omniscience belongs, must be 
regarded as essentially intelligent. Hence 

(^) 5r ^t^^qf^^jif^ ai%cf^ xr^H snr^: %\x^ 
5r^ 5% ^ ctir: arp^ " I ^ra* f ^-^T^M ^^w^' 
L 1, 5. 
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the non-intelligent Pradhana cannot be the 
original cause of the world. 

But the Sankhyas may try to obviate this 
objection by maintaining that the character* 
istios of omnipotence and omniscience can be 
attributed even to the non-intelligent Pra- 
dhana* It can be spoken of as omnipotenti 
because it modifies itself into everything else. 
It can also be called the supreme ruler, for 
it is the source of all its modifications. It 
can even be regarded as omniscient, because 
it consists of the three gunas^ satva, rajas, 
and tamas, and knowledge results from the 
Satva-guna. Thus, the Satva-guna being 
always present in the Pradhana, even before 
the beginning of the world, the non-intelli- 
gent Pradhana can appropriately be spoken 
of as all-knowing. All the Scriptural pass- 
ages, therefore, above referred to, are appli- 
cable to the non-intelligent Pradhana^. 



{}) ?ra' ^w: swr f^rjpr ai%?R :inr?T: ^^ 
ft^sK^^'R^ra ^^wet II I. 2, 19.) OT ?g[t(Rf «cPr 
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• This, however, says Shankar, cannot be 
maintained. For, during the Pradhana- 
state, all the three gunas being in equipoise, 
no knowledm can arise. Nor is it riffht to 
say that the Pradhana should be regarded 
as possessing omniscience, even when the 
three gunas are in equipoise, because even 
then it possesses the satva-guna and hence 
the capacity of knowledge. For if the Pra- 
dhana is to be regarded as possessing omni* 
science simply on account of its possessing 
the mere capacity for it, then it will have to 
be regarded, at the same time, as possessing 
no knowledge, on account of its possessing 
the rajas-guna and the tamas-guna which 
are the source of all ignorance. Besides, 
the state of possessing the satva-guna, un« 
connected with the power of cognition, 



#5Tr«fiT m^ " ?fcT ^'Jr: i ^ ^ h^^rIN ^^ ^• 
nj^^?ff: jiirr: ^irr: qt^R: 5rf&?[r: ^fw f^ f^TT- 

«liR# ^"^^ kv^^^^% n 1. 1, o. 
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'Clianpt be called knowledge ; and the Pra* 

dhami does not possess the power of cogni* 

,tion, since it is non-intelligent. Hence it 

is not right to attribute omniscience to the 

(Pradhana« If it be said that the Pradhana 

possesses knowledge on account of some 

.principle of cognition outside it, as iron 

possesses the power of burning on account 

of fire ; then the proper course is to regard 

this principle of cognition, s. e.j Brahma,-— 

on account of which the Pradhana possesses 

knowledge, — to be the cause of the world * . 



C) ^ g ^w Hf^«fft«t irr^ ^H 5WR 5fT/^«?rtH 

BlfWf «n%T I cRRT^ ^^^ Sl^TR^ij H^^ I 4fpRt 

3 %^Rcf r^eTfrc^^ff'-rT^TfT ^tiRt ^'m ?fcf mj? r^r^i 
«m s^T: BT%r^i^ if^^ snsTRw ^^rer ^m «n%- 

jwi^ II I. 1, 5. 
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Perhaps the Sankhyas may now ai*gtieifj 
thus : — You say that the non-intelligeht^ 
Pradhana cannot be the cause of the world, 
because Scripture speaks of that cause as 
capable of reflection. But we can get rid 
of this difficulty if we remember that some- 
times non-intelligent things are figuratively 
spoken of as if they were intelligent. For 
instance, seeing the bank of a river about to 
fall, we say that the river-bank is inclined 
to fall. In the same way, the Pradhana, 
though non-intelligent, can be figuratively 
spoken of as reflecting at the moment when 
the creation was just about to take place* 
Or just as a man decides that, after having 
taken his bath and food, he will go to a 
village in the afternoon, and then does 
exactly as he iniends ; in the same wa)^, 
since the Pradhana regularly modifies itself 
into Buddhi, &c., it may be figuratively 
spoken of as if acting with a purpose like an 
intelligent^ being. But Shankar has no 
difficulty in showing that this cannot help 
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the Sankhyas to. remove the objection. For 
Scripture does not simply speak of the cause 
oi the world as reflecting before creatipn; 
bat also speaks of it as Atma or Jiva. Now; 
the non-iutelligent Pradhana cannot be called > 
Atma or Jiva, because Atma or Jiva is , 
essentially intelligent. But if we take^ 
Brahma to be the cause of the world, then, 
the term Atma can be applied^ to it. 



TOT: ^55^ ^Kl^tm ^ ft^fS*% %fh ot^tt:, ^S^ 
«i%ei% ^^ sr^ JR^r^mfpf ^^Rwq; ^^rrr: «Tft^% 

5R?UT I ^^T?L ^^rl^ci; OT^qf^ II L 1, 5. 

(^) TO. ^arw ^r^TR «i%cr 9c^-?CT5^T^?t ?ti^ 

fit: ITO: ^3RTT: ar^sf 3ft%?r aiRJRT 9^351^^^ HI*I4^^ 

s^inR^M *' ?f^ I ?T^ qf^ Ji^R 3T%c!^ jm|i% i\^ 
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But the Sankhyas might meet this diffi- 
culty by saying that just as a man, who 
executes the purposes of another man, is 
figuratively spoken of as the Atma of that 
man ; in the same way, the Pradhana can 
be spoken of as Atma, since it executes all 
the purposes of Purusha, by way of contrib- 
uting to its enjoyment and release.^ Or the 
Sankhyas may assert that the same term 
Atma is used, at one time, in the sense of 
an intelligent being, and, at another time, in 
the sense of a non-intelligent being. ^ Shan- 
kar, however, points out that neither of 



^^^ arrc^i 5^ ^ cTci; ^ ^: btrrf n^ cf erftr 

%5R?^ ^cr%^: ^miv^ ^qi^fif u..^^: ^mv:^^ 
^ nWir ii^^Ti ^% g^^;^ u L 1, 6. 

(1) See above, p. 201. 
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these two devices can be oi any use to the 
Sankhyas in the present case. Not the first. 
Because the cause of the world, which is 
spoken of as Atma, is, in the same passage, 
said to be identical with the Atma of man. 
If, therefore, the Sankhya view were true, 
then we shall have to suppose that Scripture, . 
which cannot err and which must always be 
taken to be the source of truth, tauo[ht that-: 
the human soul, which, as Scripture itself 
teacheSjis essentially intelligent, was non-in- 
telligent, — thus causing confusion and pre- 
venting the possibility of Makti, instead of 
supplying self-knowledge and contributing 
to the attainment of Mukti. This, however, 
cannot be admitted* Hence it follows that, in 
the above passage, Atma means intelligence 
and, therefore, cannot be taken to be applied 
to the non-intelligent Pradhana*. From 



1 1, 7, 
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this it also follo^vs that the Pradhana is not 
figuratively spoken of as the Atma of Puru- 
sha, because it executes all the purposes of 
the latter, in the same way in which a ser- 
vant, who fulfills all the purposes of his 
master, is called his Atma. For it is used 
in its literal sense of intelligence. Besides, 
in the case of servant and master, we actually 
perceive that the two are different individ- 
uals ; and, therefore, when the servant is 
spoken of as the Atma of his master, there 
can be no doubt that the statement is fisu- 
rative. But because a word is sometimes 
used figuratively, we ought not to assume, 
for that reason only, that it is so used in any 
given case. And if we do so, the assump- 
tion would cause a universal^ confusion of 



■^ ^ 
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speech. Lastly, it is not right to say that 
the word Atma is ased in Scripture in two 
primary meanings,simply because some other 
words have been so used. But even suppos* 
ing that the word Atma also has been used 
in two senses, we can decide in which of the 
two senses it is used in a particular passage 
only by taking into consideration the context 
ill which it is used. And we have shown 
above that, in the present case, the context 
requires that the word Atma should be 
taken in the sense of intelligence. The con- 
clusion, therefore, is that the cause of the 
world, which is spoken of in Scripture as 
Atma {• e.j as essentially intelligent, cannot 
be the non-intelligent Pradhana^. 



^1 ^1^ ^^[^\ nht ^^^mmn^ n 1. 1, 7. 
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•■ But here the Sankhyas may turn round, '• 
and, instead of defending :their own view, • 
may attack the Vedanta doctrine— that 
Brahma is the cause of the world — by argu- • 
ing as follows : — You say that the Sankhya 
doctrine — that the non-intelligent Pradhana' 
is the cause of the world— is wrong, because, - 
according to Scripture, the cause of the 
world is omniscient. But if the Sankhya 
doctrine is wror^g for this reason, is not the 
Vedanta doctrine also wrong for the same 
reason ? For how can you maintain tha^ 
Brahma is omniscient except in the sense of 
having the capacity of omniscience ? How 
can Brahma be regarded as always and 
necessarily knowing all objects ? For if 
Brahma is to be regarded as always and 
necessarily knowing everything, then it can- 
not have any freedom with reference to its 
activity of knowing. If, however, to obviate 
this objection, you assert that the omnisci- 
ence of Brahma is not permanent, then, when 
it ceases to be omniscient, it will cease to be 
Brahma. Hence the omniscience of Brahma 



^c^-^5^j^r^ n I. 1, 7. 
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must be regarded simply as the capacity for 
all knowledge, and not actual omniscience* 
Besides, before creation Brahma has no; 
means of acquiring knowledge. How then; 
can its knowledge be eternal ? Lastly, howl 
can the modification of Brahma, which iso 
pure, begin at all ? This difficulty does notj 
arise with reference to the Pradhana, which, 
being of a composite nature, is always capa- 
ble of modification. In short, as to the teach- 
ing of Scripture, that the cause of the world 
is omniscient, the Vedanta meets with the 
same difficulty as the Sankhya ; but the 
Vedanta has to meet other difficulties which 
do not arise on the Sankhya^ view. 

The following passage contains Shankar's 
answer to this objection :— Why cannot 

( ^ ) «{^^ ^ t^rai srf^ hI^t iw ^^gw^iRTT «^- 
^pjTciHBFT Wt: 51% U I- 1 J 5. 
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omniscience be attributed to Brahma in its 
primary sense ? You object that, if pe rma- 
^nent omniscience in its primary sense be 
attributed to Brahma, Brahma will have no 
freedom in respect of its knowing activity. 
But then, in the first place, it is self-contra- 
dictory to say that the being, that possesses 
eternal knowledge capable of illuminating 
every object, is not omniscient. If its know- 
ledge were not eternal, then only omnisci- 
ence could not be ascribed to it, as, in that 

case, it would sometimes know, and some- 
times would not know* The objection that, 
if its knowledge is permanent, Brahma can 
have no freedom respecting it, has no value. 
For we do regard the sun, though its tight 
and beat are permanent, as independent of 
them, when we say " the sun shines, the sun 
burns/' Perhaps, it will be said that eternal 
omniscience cannot be ascribed to Brahma, 

as there is nothing to be known before crea- 
tion. The answer is that, before creation^ 
the object of Brahma's know^ledge consists 
of name and form, — which can neither be 
. said to be identical with Brahma nor differ- 
ent from it, — which are not yet manifested, 
but about to be manifested. As to the 
objection, that eternal omniscience cannot be 
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attributed to Brahma, because it possesses 

. no means of knowing before creation, the 

. explanation is that the nature of Brahma 

r being intelligence, it requires no estemal 

,means of knowledge^. As to the assertion, 

.that the Pradhana being of composite nature 

is always capable of modification,but Brahma 

does not possess this capacity as its nature 

is pure, SUaukar refuses to consider its 

(^) ^ 3^* ^^ Wt: «fft -^5^ ^fRf ^MHWl 

^^ I ^ cTRc^ Wlf^ 5l^«r: I 'CT f5l9WT5lfti|# 

^TT'iFr ^i^ift?[ ^iTRTfii «ro^ Hin^m^ ?fit«rei»ct 
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value, because be bas sbown tbat tbe San- 
khya view bas no foundation in Scripture, 
— wbicb is bere the relevant^ point Sbankar, 
therefore, concludes tbat, according to Scrip- 
ture, tbe omniscient Brabma is tbe cause 

of tbe world, and not tbe non-intelligent 
Eradbana^p 



So far tben we bave seen bow Sbankar 
proves tbat tbe Sankhya doctrine, that tbe 
non-intelligent Pradbana is tbe cause of tbe 
world, is not supported by Scripture and is, 
therefore, invalid, by showing tbat Scripture 
speaks of tbe cause of tke world as omnis- 
cient, —that is, as possessed of intelligence, 
and hence cannot be taken to teach that this 
cause is the non-intellinrent Pradbana^. 



IR^rc inf^r: ^^rf^^^ e^cft^ ij^^ srjqg^r 

^rT«rH-3?^5'rT^: n I. 1, 5. 

STT^T: 8KtM 5T 3T%cl5f w^ ... v^ 1^5?^ II 1. 1, 11. 
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Bat the Sankhyas are not convinced or 
silenced by this line of argument. For now 
they appeal to certain Scriptiiral texts, 
asserting that each of these texts defines the 
non^intelligent Pradhana as the cause of the 

world. 

, • • • 

The first of these texts is as follows :»- 
" That is the higher kind of knowledge by 
which is known the indestructible. The 
wise regard that to be the cause of the world 
which cannot be seen nor touched, which is 
without any origin or attributes, which is 
without eyes and ears, hands and feet, which 
is eternal, omnipresent, all-pervading, infi- 
nitesimal, and imperishable/* Now the 
Sankhyas maintain that, since all the char- 
acteristics, mentioned in this passage, belong 
to the Pradhana, and there is no charact- 
eristic mentioned therein which cannot be 
attributed to the Pradhana, therefore, this 
Scriptural text supports their view, — that 



Jn%^I<^^ «ETftT%c^ ^^=^TT^ ^TOir9Tf«5'rn% APitHMWlf^ 
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the non-intelligent Pradhana is the cause of 
the world. ^ 

Sbankar, however, points out that even 
this text cannot be taken to support the 
Sankhya doctrine. For of the same cause 
of the world, of which the attributes, men-^ 
tioned in the passage quoted above, are 
predicated, is predicated omniscience in 
another passage immediately following. 
Hence, even the above passage must be taken 
to refer to Brahma, and not to the non-intel- 
ligent Pradhana.- There is another reason 
also, says Shankar, why Brahma, and not the 
Pradhana, must be taken to be the cause of 
the world. For, in the passages u nder con« 
sideration, the cause of the world is said to 



(1 ) «* anr Tcr ^T^ cT^ 3T^t arfvrwem," " n^ 
?T^ a?5^> wriw 3TJir^ ^nr'S 3T^g:-«fi^ cT^ iimfVrT^ 
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be different from and ^^ higher than .the high 
imperishable/' That is to 8ay, the caase of 
the world, according to these Scriptural 
texts, is to be regarded as different from and 
higher than the indestructible yet unmani- 
fested potentiality of name and form,- which ^ 
abides in Brahma, constitutes its limiting 
adjunct, and is higher than all the modifica-^ 
tion9 which . constitute the entire created or 
manifested world of difference and multipli-^ 
city. This cause, therefore, must be meant 
to be Brahma. Of course, there is no 
objection to supposing that, since this 
potentiality is later on manifested as the 
world of difference and multiplicity, it is, in. 
this. sense, the cause of the world, and that- 
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it should be recognised by the name Pra- 
dhana. But then we must not forget that 
this Pradhana has no existence independent" 
of or separate from Brahma ; and that the 
causality of the world really belongs, not to' 
this Pradhana as such, but to Brahma as' 
possessing this Pradhana^. Shankar has no 
objection to this view, because, as we know, 
it is his own view. 

« 
Another text, quoted by the Sankhyas, is 
fi'ora the Kathaka Upanishad, in which we 
read :— Avyakta is beyond Mahat, Purusha' 
is beyond Avyakta. Now the Sankhyas 
argue that this text refers to their own doc- 
trine, because we recognise in it the three 



^rr^^ ^cT^* ^^im f\^ vj^ ^qn%^^ ^^^m 
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• 

forms of existence,— Mahat, Avyakta, Puru- 
shai — expressed by the same names and in 
the same order, as they are in the Sankhya 
Smriti. Hence the Sankhyas conclude that 
it is wrong to say that the doctrine, — that 
the non-intellisrent Pradhana is the cause of 
the world,— is not supported by Scripture'* 

Shankar says that this ar^jument is not 
valid. For the text, quoted above, does not 
refer to the existence of the forms of reality 
spoken of as Mahat and Avyakta in the San- 
khya Smriti. We do not recognise, in the 
text, any mention of the Pradhana, made up 
of the three gunaSj as the independent cause 
of the world. All that we find in the text is 
the presence of the word Avyakta, That 
word simply means that which is not 
vyakta or manifested. It is, therefore, 
applicable to anything which is subtle and 



(') ...Jim* ^t ^J^R\ ^^ ^TO«|^ I ^s% 
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imperceptible. Nor is it ordinarily used to 
denote the Sankhya Pradhana, It is, of 
course, used in this sense by [the Sankhyas. 
But the languajje- of Scripture cannot be 
said necessarily to possess the technical 
meaning of a particular school of philosophy. 
Nor does the order, in'which the words are 
used in the Scriptural text quoted above 
necessarily give the Sankhya sense to the 
word^jsimply because their order is the same 
as that in which the words occur in the 
Sankhya Smriti. No sensible man would 
call a cow a horse, simply because it stands 
in the place of a horse. Since then the word 
Avyakta simply means that which is not 
manifested, and can, therefore, be used to 
denote anything that is subtle and invisible; 
it is the context that must determine what 
the particular subtle and invisible thing is 
which the word Avyakta denotes in any 
given case. And Shankar maintains that, in 
the present case, the context shows that the 
word Avyakta is used in the sense of the 
body. The text, therefore, does not support 
the Sankhya^ doctrine. 
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* But if Shankar admits that,.ia the above' 
passage, Avyakta means something that is 
subtle and? imperceptible, how can he, the* 
Sankhyas may object, interpret it in the 
sense of the body, which is gross, and is, 
therefore, better expressed by the word 
vyakta ? The answer is that Shankar does 
not interpret Avyakta^as the gross body, but 
as the subtle body, from which the gross 
body is evolved^. 



^?d!Tr9t ^^ ^^"^ f^nr* ^^^ ^^* 5ic?n5Rr(^ I 
^if^^ft: 'BT^^^ qnt^nf^ «cft 5T %?mf5T^ 
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But is not this -equivalent to^admitting 
tjie Sankhya view that the word Avyakta,j 
inthe^text under consideration, denotes the 
Pradhana ? For by the Pradhana the San- 
khyas mean the same thing [as Shankar 
means.by the subtle body, namely, the origi- 
nal state of the created world ^ . 

> 

Shankar replies that, though there is' no 
difference between^the meanings of the sub^ 
tie body (as he [uses it)'and the Pradhana (as 
the Sankhyas use it), still the fundamental 
difference between the Vedanta doctrine and 
the Sankhya doctrine remains. For the 
Sankhyas regard the Pradhana as the inde- 
pendent and sole cause of the world ; while 



to: n L 4, 2. 
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the Vedantists 'reo^ard the subtle body as 
absolutely dependent upon Brahma for all 
the modifications which it undercfoes. With 
this essential difference, Shankar maintains 
the necessity of the subtle body or Avyakta 
as strongly as the Sankhyas. For, .without 
it, Brahma cannot be the creator of the 
world. Only, in order that Mukti may be 
possible, this Avyakta must be regarded as 
due to Avidya, capable of being got rid of 
through the attainment of self-knowledge. 
It may be regarded as a kind of sleep, in 
which all human souls, subject to the sansar 
state, fall, having forgotten their real nature. 
This same Avyakta, — the potentiality of the 
whole universe of difference and multiplicity, 
— is spoken of in Scripture sometimes as 
Akasha, sometimes as Akshara, sometimes 
as Maya. And this potentiality is appro- 
priately expressed by the word Avyakta, for 
it is neither real nor unreal. For these 
reasons the text, quoted above, ijoes not sup- 
port the Sankhya doctrine about the Pra- 
dhana ^ . 
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Another text, quoted by the Sankhyas^to 
disprove the assertion, — that their doctrine 
is not supported byScripture,-is as follows : 
There is an Aja (a female unborn being) 
with the characteristics of^fred, white, and 
^black, which is the origin of a multitude of 
creatures of a uniform nature J^ One \Aja (a 
male unborn being) loves her and keeps 
company with her. Another! leaves her 'after 
having enjoyed her. The Sankhyas argue 
that the female Aja, with the three characte- 
ristics mentioned in this text,'is the Sankhya 
Prakriti, which ig constituted .by the three 
gunas^ which is the origin of all the world, 
to which some Purushas are attached 



BT^^cft f^ HT 1 5T f^ ^?Tr fk^ ^%k^v^ ^?c# f^:^rcr i 
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tlirouffli their ignorance and with which on 
that account they are in bondage, through 
contact with which they are able to experi- 
ence retribution for past life, and some of 
them Ithns"! become able-through °self-know- 
ledge ^to*distinguish'*themselves from Pra- 
kriti^^and to [attain Mukti* The Sankhyas 
conclude, therefore, that their doctrine about 
the Pradhana is based upon Scrijiture'. 

Shankar*s reply to this is that, if we take 
the text without its context, then, of course, 
it can be so -interpreted that the^Sankhya 
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doctrine can be based upon it. But then 
it is also equally possible to interpret it so 
as to found any doctrine upon it. No .text, 
however, can be interpreted properly apart 
from its context. And, according to its con- 
text, in the text under consideration, Aja 
means, not Prakriti as the Sankhyas define it 
but Prakriti which is constituted by light, 
water, and food, which arose from God, and 
from which all beings arise ^ 

Driven from one stronghold, the San- 
khyas take refuge in another. For now they 
quote the following text in support of their 
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doctrine :— That alone I believe to be Atma 
in whicli " twenty-five people '* and ether 
are comprehended. The Sankhyas maintain 
that the twenty-five people, mentioned in 
this text, are the twenty-five categories of 
their theory^. And hence, they say, the 
Sankhya doctrine about the Pradhana is 
authorised by Scripture^. 

In connection with this, Shankar, in a 
long discussion, establishes the following 
points : — (I) There is nothing in the San- 
khya doctrine about their twenty-five cate- 
gories by which they can be arranged into 



^Tif^^^mF^ n I. 4, 9, (^) ^^^ »^^c^ p- 1^3- 
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five groups of five each^. (2) the words in 
the text cannot be interpreted to mean 
twenty-five.^ (3) Even supposing that they 
can be taken to mean " twenty. five people,** 



ft^ II 1. 4, 11. 
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still there is nothing in the text which justi* 
fies ua in regarding the phrase " twenty-five 
people '* as denoting the twenty-five catego- 
ries of the Sankhyas.^ (4) Further, the 
twenty-five categories ol the Sankhyas in- 
elude everything that exists ; while from the 
" twenty-five people," — supposing that the 
text can be taken to mean thi3,-are excluded 
Purusha and ether- Besides, according to 
the Sankhya doctrine, Purusha, being one 
of the twenty-five categories, cannot be 
spoken of, as the text under consideration 
does, as being the abode of the twenty-five 
categories.If, in order to avoid this objection, 
Purusha be excluded from the categories, 
then the teaching of the Sankhyas, that the 
categories are twenty-five (in support of 
which the present text is brought forward), 
will have to be given* up. For tliese 
Reasons the text does not support the San- 
khva doctrine. 
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Shankar, of course, knows that it Is not 
enough for him to show that a particular 
Scriptural text, quoted by the Sankhyas in 
support of their doctrine, cannot be inter- 
preted so as to justify their doctrine,but that 
he must further show what the correct inter- 
pretation of the text is, and how it supports 
the Vedanta doctrine. In the present case 
he points out that, according to the rules of 
grammar, the words in the text do not mean 
" twenty-five people '', but simply " five^ 
people ; '^ and that, according to the con* 
text, the phrase five people denotes the 



3rfRT^,qf^JT^ ^ ^ ^^m II I. 4, 11. 
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powers of breathing^, seeing, hearing, nour- 
ish! nof, and thinking. It is true that the 
word jana is not usually used to denote 
these powers. But neither is it usually used 
to denote the categories. And hence this 
difficulty is not peculiar to the Vedanta- 
interprefcition of the text. But grammar 
and the context justify that interpreta- 
tion. The text, therefore, supports the Ve- 
danta doctrine, at the same time that it does 
not refer to the Sankhya view^. 

But now the Sankhyas will say that, if 
the Sankhya doctrine, — that the Pradhana is 
the cause of the world, — is wrong because it 
is not consistent with the Shrutis, then the 
Vedanta doctrine, — that Brahma is the cause 

(^ ) % 5^:n q^^^r^TT: srri? v^ ^ ^s^er i ^d^ 
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of the world, — also is wrong, because,though 
consistent with the Shrutis, it is not consist- 
ent with the Smritis, It is true that the Ve- 
danta doctrine is not inconsistent with all 
the Smritis. For it makes room for such 
Smritis as deal with practical religion.But it 
leaves no room for Smritis like that of 
Kapila, which teach that the non-intelligent 
Pradhana is the sole cause of the world. 
Since, however, these Smritis are intended 
to supply self-knowledge, — which is the 
means of Mukti, — the Vedanta doctrine, 
which also has the same object in view, 
must be so interpreted as to make it consis- 
tent with the teachings of these Smritis.^ 
This same objection may be expressed in a 
different form as follows :-Since the Smritis 
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like that of Kapila do not teach anything 
neWj i. e.j anything which is not already 
contained in the Shrutis, there would be no 
necessity to pay attention to what the Smri- 
tis say, if every one were able to understand 
the iShrutis without any external help. 
Evidently, however, as a general rule, people 
cannot understand the Shrutis, and, there- 
fore, have to depend upon the Smritis, — 
which are the works of eminent men, — in 
order to make out the meaning of the Shruti- 
texts. And, since people feel great respect 
for the authors of these Smritis, they will 
not attend to what we say if our doctrine be 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Smri* 
tis. It must also be remembered that the 
knowledge of men like Kapila was perfect, 
and that, therefore, their teaching cannot be 
wrong. Hence the Vedanta-texts must be 
explained in conformity with the Smritis.' 



C) ^^ 3^- ^w ^ «# ^5r?t: mv^ ^ arror- 
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Shankar's^^answer :to the above objection 
is to the following effect : — This objection 
has no>^ value^ .^because at is not possible for 
any doctrine^ to be in conformity with all 
the Sinritis. For there are some Smritis 
according to which, as the Sankhyas con- 

tendjthe Pradhana is the cause of the world ; 
while there are others which teach that 
Brahma is the cause of the world. If, there- 
fore, we try to: conform to the former, we 
cannot but cfo as^ainst the latter ; and if we 
try to conform to the latter, then we must 
go against the former. Since, however, we 
cannot^conform to all the Smritis, the ques- 
tion arises, — to which of the Smritis we 
ought to conform,aud which we must reject? 
Or which Smritis are authoritative, and 
which have no authority ? Now it is 
admitted by all that the Shrutis are of abso- 
lute authority in matters of religion and 
self-knowledge and Mukti. And we have 
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seen that the Yedanta doctrine is in con- 
formity with the teaching of the Shrutis, and 
that there is no part of the Shrutis with 
which it axn be shown to be inconsistent^ 
Now if a doctrine, which is wholly consistent 
with the Shrutis, conflicts with the teaching 
of any of the Smritis, then it necessarily 
follows that the teaching of these Smritis 
must be inconsistent with the Shrutis, and, 
therefore, must be rejected as wrong. The 
first question then,in every case, is,- whether 
a particular doctrine is ia conformity with 
the teaching of the Shrutis, If this question 
is answered in the affirmative, then it can- 
not be rejected simply because it is incon- 
sistent with any of the Smritis. For these 
Smritis being, as just shown, inconsistent 
with the Shrutis, can be of no authority in 
the matter. According to this general rule it 
is clear that, since it is proved that the Ve- 
danta doctrine, — that Brahma is the cause of 
the world, — is wholly in conformity with the 
teaching of the Shrutis, if the Sankhyas 
assert that this Vedanfci doctrine is incon- 
sistent with the teaching of the Smriti 
attributed to Kapila, then they must admit 
that the teaching of that Smriti, — that is, 
the Sankhva doctrine, that the Pradhana is 
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the cause of the world,— is inconsistent with 
the Shrutis, and, therefore, wrong'. 

As to the argument, — that Kapila, being 
a sage of perfect knowledge, cannot teach 
what is wrong,— it is enough to say that, 
since there have been many such sages, if 
they contradict each other, — as the authors 
of the various Smritis do, — we have no other 
course open to us but to follow those whose 
teaching is in conformity with the teaching 
of the Shrutis and to ignore all others ; and 
we have seen that the teaching attributed to 
Kapila, as to the Pradhana being the cause 
of the world, is not consistent with what the 
Shrutis teach on that point. With regard 
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to the ar^i^ument based upon the inclinations 
of ordinary men, Shankar says that it is 
wrong for any teacher to conform to the 
doctrine of any man or book because people 
are likely to accept it ; but his duty rather 
is to place the truth before men, and try his 
best to persuade them to accept it,and act up 
to it. And that cannot be true which con- 
tradicts the teaching of the Shrutis. Hence 
it is not right to say that we must conform 
to the Smriti of Kapila in order to make 
our teaching acceptable to the people. For 
Kapila contradicts the Shrutis when he 
maintains that the non-intellis^eiit Pradhana 
is the cause of the world, and that there is a 
plurality of Atmas.* 

f^^[n?f5rw: ^^nm: f f»?: i iBw%ct mi^^^ t^j^^t hRt 
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Sbankar^ei Sofutafion of the Saakkya 

{continued). 



We have seen, in the last chapter, the 
exact point of difference between the Ve- 
danta and the Saukhja. It amounts simply 
to this : —That, according to the Vedanta, 
the cause of the world is omniscient intel- 
ligence ; while, according to the Sankhya, 
that cause is non-intelligent. In all other 
respects, the Sankhya agrees with the 
Vedanta or can be made to do so, if it could 
be made to recognise the Vedanta doctrine, 
that the cause of the world is omniscient 
intelligence or Brahma, Now the Sankhya 
beingr the jjreatest and most intiuential rival 
of the VedantQ, the greatest triumph for the 
Vedanta as well as the best way of proving 
the truthfulness and acceptability of the Ve- 
danta,must consist in demonstrating that the 
Sankhya is wrong exactly in those points in 
which it differs from the Vedanta, and that 
the Vedanta is right even in those points. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Shankar, — 
the greatest teacher of the Vedanta as a 

30 
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system of philosopby, — spares no pains to do 
this. From the account, given in the last 
chapter, we have learnt how Shankar exe- 
cutes this task by maintaining (1) that the 
Shrutis teach that the omniscient Brahma is 
the cause of the production, sustenance, and 
dissolution of the whole world of difference 
and multiplicity^ ; (2) that the definition of 
this cause, given in che Shrutis, is applicable 
to Brahma alone, and not to the Pradhana;^ 
(3) that even the texts, which are quoted 
from the Shrutis in support of the Pradhana 
being the cause of the world, cannot be pro- 
perly interpreted so as to justify the San- 
khya doctrine, but the Yedanta doctrine 
alone^ ; (4) that, therefore, all the Shruti- 
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texts, if properly interpreted, uniformly 
teach the Vedanta doctrine and thus dis- 
prove the Sankhya doctrine^ ; and (5) that 
it is absolutely of no avail to the Sankhyas 
to say that their doctrine is in conformity 
with the Smriti of Kapila, while the Vedanta 
contradicts that Smriti. This, though it is a 
fact, cannot help the Sankhyas; ; because the 
Smriti of Kapila.since its doctrine admittedly 
contradicts the teaching of the Shrutis, can 
have no authority in the matter. 

Supposing that the Sankhyas admit all 
this, and yet are not ready to give up their 
doctrine, — that the non-intelligent Pradhana 
is the cause of the world, — then the only 
course, now open to them, is to throw over- 
board all the S brut is and such of the Smritis 
as follow the Shrutis in teaching — that 
Brahma is the cause of the world ; and to 
maintain that reasoning is the sole test of 
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trutb,and that even the teaching of Scripture : 
must be given up if it contradicts facts and the; 
conclusions of reasoning. Shaukar,of coursOi * 
cannot admit that we can learn anything: 
about Atma : or Brahma through the senses i 
and understanding independently of Scrip-v 
tare. Yet he is so convinced about the : 
truthfulness of the teaching; of Scriptureii 
that he has lio objection to consider if the . 
teaching of Scripture is inconsistent with 
facts or the conclusions of reasoning, as welli 
as if the Sankhya doctrine, so far as it con- 
tradicts the Vedanra, is based upon valid 
reasoning. In this chapter we are not con-: 
cerned with the former^ aspect of this ques- 
tion. Let us, therefore, see how Shankar. 
attempts to prove that the Sankhya doctrine, 
— that the uon-intelliijent Pradhana is the; 
cause of the world, — cannot be supported 
even by pure reasoning. 

Before proceeding to do this, however, it 
is worth while to be acquainted with the 
arguments, which Shankar puts forth, in 
brder to show tliut it is through Scripture 
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alone that we can hope to gain the know- 
ledge which is the direct means of attaining 
Mukti. both accordini; to him and the San« 
khyas. 



Now the knowledge, which is required for 
the attainment of Mukti, is twofold ; namely,: 
(I) the knowledge as to what works ought 
to be done and what works ou^jht not' to be 
done,— which includes all practical religious 
knowledge ; and (2) self-knowledge, — which 
includes all theoretical or philosophical: 
knowledge* And Shankar insists that, in: 
both these cases, it is through Scripture 
alone that the required knowledge can be 
attained. 

As regards the necessity of Scripture for 
the practical religious knowledge, Shankar 
says : — The knowledge of what is duty and 
of what is contrary to duty depends on Scrip- 
ture, Scripture IS the only means of knowing 
.that this line of conduct is right,that that line 
of conduct is wrongf. For the riirhtness and 
wrongness o{ conduct cannot be the object 
of perception.* Besides, the rightness or 
wrongness of a particular line of conduct is 
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not fixed by general rules, but is determined 
by its own time, place, and circumstances, ' 
The same line of conduct, which is right in 
respect of any given place, time, and circum- 
stances, becomes wrong if pursued in another 
place, at another time, or under different 
circumstances. It is not possible, on this 
account, for any one to get the knowledge 
of what ought to be done and what ought 
not to be done except through Scripture J 

Thus, according to Shankar, Scripture 
alone is ol absolute authority on any ques- 
tion about right and wrong. But this is 
not all. He further maintains that man has 
no means, other than Scripture, by which he 
can get the knowledge about lus own real 
nature and that of God.He, therefore,opposes 
those who, like the Sankhyas, try or profess 
to attain this knowledge exclusively through 
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reasoning. Shankar supports his position 
by the following arguments : — It is not right 
to have recourse to mere reasoning in matters 
which should be learnt from Scripture alone. 
For there is no fixity about the conclusions 
arrived at through mere reasoning independ- 
ently of Scripture, inasmuch as there are no 
settled principles Tvhich can control or guide 
thought It is on account of this want of 
fixity, which characterises the conclusions 
of mere reasoning, that the results, thought 
out with great efforts by some men of great 
ability and skill, are shown to be erroneous 
by others of greater ability and skill And 
the conclusions proved by these are, in their 
turn, disproved by other thinkers. In this 
way, it is impossible to admit that the con- 
clusions arrived at by mere reasoning"stand 
upon any sure foundation. Nor is it possible 
to maintain that the conclusions, in which 
eminent sages like Kapiia agree, should be 
regarded as based upon a sure foundation* 
For this cannot supply the want of fixity 
which belongs to such conclusions, inasmuch 
as eminent sages like Jvapila are known to 
contradict one another. ^ . 
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At this point Sbankar supposes the advo- 
cate of mere reasoning to have restated his 
case in such a waj as to evade the objection 
just mentioned : — Perhaps it will be said 
that we are not ricrht in savin<! that there is 
no reasoning which is finally established. 
For even this want of finality of reasoning 
can be established by reasoning alone. 
Further, because some conclusions from 
reasoning are not well-established, if we 
suppose that no such conclusions are well- 
established, — thus rendering the whole rea- 
soning'proceas untrustworthy, — then the life 
of man would become impossible. For we 
take measures to attain happiness and to 
avoid misery in the future because we infer 
that the future will resemble the past. 
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Lastly, it is only with the help of reasoning, 
in the form of determining the meanings of* 
sentences, that we can refute the apparent 
sense and ascertain the real sense of Scrip- 
tural passages which seem to contradict one ' 
another^ 

' Thus, the advocate of mere reasoning is- 
made to point out that, if we reject the con- 
clusions from reasoning because they are, by;; 
their very nature, uncertain, then human, 
life and even the understanding of Scripture 
would become impossible- But the advocate 
of mere reasoning does not stop here. He 
further maintains that the very want of 
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fixity, attributed to mere reasoning by its 
opponents, so far from bein]"^ its defect, is 
its point of excellence* For he says: — 
What is called the want of finality, as a 
characteristic of mere reasoning, constitutes 
the very beaaty of reasoning. For it enables 
us to reject erroneous reasonings and to 
accept those which are valid, — which we 
could not do if there were certain accepted pro* 
positions which could not be questioned. It 
is not right that, because our ancestors were 
stupid enough to accept certain propositions 
which we think to be objectionable, there- 
fore, we also should stupidly accept them. 
Hence the want of fixity cannot be an 
objection to^ reasoning. 

To these arguments in favour of mere 
reasoning, Shankar makes the following 
reply : — Though in certain cases the con- 
elusions from mere reasoning may be well- 
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established, still in respect of self-knowledge, 
mere reasonins: cannot be shown to be well- 
founded, and, therefore, cannot supply us 
with the knowledge which is the means of 
Mukti. Fori it is not possible, without the 
help of Scripture, even to form a vague idea 
of the true nature of reality (Brahma or 
Atma), which is extremely abstruse, and on 
our knowledge of which the attainment of 
Mukti depends. As was said above, this 
subject cannot be the object of sense -percep- 
tion inasmuch as it is devoid of form, taste, 
smell, &c. Nor can jit be known through 
inference inasmuchy^as it possesses no mark 
from which it could be inferred. On the 
other hand, all thinkers, who admit the 
possibility of Mukti, maintain that Mukti 
can be attained by means of perfect know- 
ledge alone. Sinca, however, perfect know* 
ledge must be always the same,... it is not 
possible that men, who had it, would disagree 
with one another. But it*is a well-known 
fact that those, who depend upon ^mere rea- 
soningj'contradictjone another. What is 
established by one thinker to be perfect 
knowledge, is pulled down by another as 
mere illusion ; and what is proved by this 
latter, is disproved by some other thinker. 
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. Now, how can knowledge, attained through 
mere reasoning, be perfect knowledge, if it 
is not even always the same ? Kor is it 
admitted by all advocates of mere reasoning 
that the Sankhya is the best of them all, so 
that whatever he teaches may be taken as 
perfect knowledge. Further, it is not possi- 
ble to hold a meeting, at one place and time, 
of all the advocates of mere reasoninc^ of the 
past, present, and future, so that the opinion, 
in which they will all agree, may be accepted 
as perfect knowledge. Scripture, on the 
other hand, being eternal and being intended 
to supply man with perfect knowledge, must 
be regarded as treating of absolute reality. 
The knowledge, therefore, which we get 
through Scripture, cannot be denied to be 
perfect even b)^ all the advocates of mere 
^reasoning of the past, present, and future, 
joined together. Hence' it necessarily follows 
that Scripture alone is the source of perfect 
knowledsre.^ 
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Thus, then, Shankar maintains that, in 
respect of knowledge about right and wrong, 
and knowledofe about the nature of God and 
the human soul, Scripture alone is of inde- 
pendent authority. It is, however, necessary 



?rR^q ^^q^Rq aT?itcT-3?5TnTa[q^>T%: ^^: arRT mf%^: 
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to notice that, in respect of this authoritative- 
ness of Scripture, Shankar introduces a 
difference so as to leave an opening for the 
admission of reflection in respect of philoso- 
phical knowledge. For, just as he disagrees 
with those who, in religious matters, have 
recourse to mere reasonin^: to the exclusion 
of Scripture ; in the same way, he disagrees 
also with those, who reject all reasoning as 
a; means of attaining self-knowledge and 
assert that Scripture alone is the exclusive 
source of philosophical knowledge as well as 
of practical knowledge. To quote Shankar's 
own words : — Scripture alone is not autho- 
ritative in matters of self-knowledge or 
philosophy as it is in matters of practice. 
But Scripture and experience or intuition, 
&c., are to be resorted to as occasion requires, 
both because self-knowledge must ultimately 

result in experience, and because the object 
of this knowledge is something that ob- 
jectively exists. The religious works, which 
ought to be performed, require no experi- 
ence. And, for this reason, Scripture alone 
and exclusively is authoritative in this 
matter. Further, it depends upon man to 
hv'uvr about whatever he ought to do. It 
lies in the power of a man to do, not to do, 
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or tojio inany way he likes, any act, ^Yhe• 
ther religious or hon-religious. Hence in- 
j auctions, prohibitioiis, alternatives, general 
rules, and exceptions, have their use here. 
But the same is not true in respect of the 
knowledge of .what objectively exists. It 
does not lie in the power of a man to regard 
an objectively existing thing as being so and 
so, or as not being so and so, or as not exist- 
ing at all. What is subject to option depends 
upon the inclination of man. And, there- 
fore, Scripture is required to direct him 
aright. The knowledge, however, of the 

nature of an objectively existing thing does 
not depend upon the inclination of a man ; 
it depends solely upon the thing itself. If 
there is a post, it is no knowledge of its 
nature to think, according to one's inclina- 
tion, that it is a post, or a man, or some- 
thing else. In such a case, the idea— that 
it is a man or something else— is no know- 
ledge of the thing at all, or is false know- 
ledge. In order to have real knowledge, the 
conviction must be that it is a post and 
nothing else. In this way, the real know- 
ledge of objectively existing things is deter- 
mined by the things themselves. And, for 
this reason, the knowledge of Brahma or of 
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Atma depends upon itself, Brahma or Atma 
being an objectively existing thing. ^ 

But here the advocate of mere reasoning 
may ask : — If the knowledge of Atma or 
Brahma thus depends, like all other know- 
ledge, upon an objectively existing thing, 
where is the necessity of Scripture to supply 
us with this knowledge ? Why should it 
not be possible to attain this knowledge, like 
the knowledge of all other objectively exist- 
ingthings, through the faculties of perception 
^^— — ■ — ■ 

I. 1, 2. 
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and inference^ ? The answer, which Shankar 
gives to this question, is evident from what 
we have alreadv learnt about his view. His 
answer in substance is that there would be 
no necessity to consult Scripture for attain- 
ing the knowledge of At ma or Brahma, if 
Atma or Brahma could be an object of the 
faculties by which we know the other ob* 
jectively existing things, or, — to express the 
same thing in anotlier way,— if we had any 
faculty which would supply us with know- 
ledge of Brahma or Atma independently of 
Scripture. The fact, however, is that the 
only faculties for attaining knowledge, we 
have got, are the faculties of perception and 
inference ; and that Atma or Brahma, being 
absolutely without any attributes, cannot be 
known through either or both of these facul- 
ties. All that we can learn through these 
faculties is the created world. But thev can- 
not teach us anything about the nature of 
the Creator,^ 
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Of course, having once learnt, directly or 
indirectly through Scripture, what the cause 
of the world is, and what the nature of that 
cause is, we may make use of the faculties 
of perception and inference to understand, 
explain, or justify this teachingt)f Scripture* 
But we must remember that these faculties 
are to be used, not to criticise or contradict 
the teaching oi Scripture, but simply to help 
arid strengthen^ it. It is in this spirit that 
Shankar says, in another passage, that he 
objects to the method of the Sankhyaa 
simply because they set up the logical faculty 
as if it were the onl v source of all knowledofe 
including the knowledge required for the 
attainment of Miikti, and deny the truth of 
the teaching of Scripture because that teach- 
ing conflicts with the knowledge arrived at 
through the lofjical facultv. He would not, 
however, find fault with the Sankhvas if 
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they were to use the logical faculty in order 
to justify and confirm the teaching of 
Scripture. ^ 

A. 

From all these considerations Shankar 
draws ihe conclusion that, though Brahma 
is an objectively existing thing, still its 
nature is such that it cannot be an object 
of the faculties of perception and inference. 
It, therefore, necessarily follows that 
Brahma, the cause of the world, cannot be 
known except through Scripture.^ 

It is, however, yet open to the Sankhyas 
to say that Shankar is simply begging the 
question. For the question to be decided 
is, — what is the cause of the world, the 
omniscient Brahma or the non-intelligent 
Pradhana ? It was, in connection with the 
consideration of this question, that the 
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secund question arose, — namely, can we 
know the cause of the world through the 
logical faculty independently of Scripture ? 
— the Sankhyas contending that we can. 
Now the main argument, by which Shankar 
supports his view, — that we cannot know 
the cause of the world except through Scrip- 
ture, — is that the nature of the cause of tlie 
world is such that it cannot be known 
through the logical faculty. But the San* 
khyas have so far a right to^object that until 
we have decided the question, — what is the 
cause of the world, — Shankar is not justified 
in patting forth the argument, that the cause 
of the world is such that it cannot be known 
through the logicaWfaculty. For this argu- 
ment presupposes the|truth of his own view, 

— that Brahma is the cause of the world,— 
which is exactly the point which the San- 
khyas deny, and to prove which this whole 
discussion has been undertaken. Shankar, 
therefore, has to put aside his own view as 
to the authoritativeness of Scripture, and to 
fight the Sankhyas with their own weapons, 
that is, to prove that the Sankhya 
doctrine,*-that the non-intelligent Pradhana 
is the cause of. the world,— is wrong even on 
the grounds of pure reasoning. 
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There is also another reason why Shan- 
kar should feel deeply interested in proving 
that the Sankhya doctrine is wrong even 
on the "grounds of pure reasoning. For 
though he maintains, with the greatest 
sincerity and consistency, that Scripture is 
the only independent source of self — know- 
ledge, still he is most anxious, throughout 
his voluminous work on the Vedanta, to 
show thnt nothing that is taught by Scrip- 
ture is or can be inconsistent] with the 
genuine teaching of perception and inference, 
that is, of the logical faculty. Now, since 
it is plain that the Sankhyas arrive at their 
doctrine by means of the logical faculty, 
that the Sankhyas are deservedly famous for 
their deep and acute reasoning, and that 

the doctrine of the Sankhyas, under consi- 
deration, contradicts the teaching of Scrip- 
ture ; therefore, until and unless it is proved 
that the Sankhya doctrine is not a genuine 
teaching even of the logical faculty, there 
remains the possibility of people regarding 
the Sankhya doctrine as a genuine teaching 
of the logical faculty and, therefore, as true. 
And to the same extent, to which they will 
accept or believe in the Sankhya doctrine as 
true, they wall reject the Vedanta doctrine 
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as false; and will, therefore, be prevented from 
attaining Mukti, It is, therefore, necessary, 
even (or the sake of the Sankhyas and those 
who are likely to be misled by them, that 
Shankar should undertake to demonstrate 
that the Sankhya doctrine, — that the non- 
intelligent Pradhana is the cause of the 
world, — is wrong even on the grounds of 
pure reasoning. Let us now proceed to see 
how he executes this task. 



What the Sankhyas assert may be briefly 
stated thus : — They say that the cause of 
the world is something that exists objectively 
and that, therefore, like all other objectively 
existing things, it must be known by 
inference from its effsct and not through 
Scripture ; they further assert that the 
cause of the world, as known through infer- 
ence, is the non-intelligent Pradhana ; and 
that, therefore, the Scriptural passages can 
be said to be properly interpreted only if 
they are understood to mean that the cause 
of the world is the non-intelligent Pradhana, 
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so far as it is in contact with Parushas.^ 
After having shown that the Scriptural pas-^ 
sages cannot be properly interpreted so as 
to support the Sankhya doctrine, Sbankar 
now turns to prove that it is not right to 
say that the cause of the world, as known 
through inference, is the non-intelligent 
Pradhana.^ 

The first argument, by which the San- 
khyas try to prove that the non-intelligent 
Pradhana is the cause of the world, is as 
follows: — It is well known that jars and 
other pots., which have the common charac- 
teristic of consisting of clay, have clay in 
general for their cause ; in the same way, 
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all the external and internal phenomena, 
which possess in common the characteristic 
of being lendowed with pleasure, pain, and 
dulness, must be regarded to have for their 
cause some principle constituted by pleasure, 
pain and dulness, in general, L e.^ by the 
gunas of satva (from which follows pleasure), 
rajas (from which follows pain), and tamos 
(from which follows dulness^^. And it is 
evident that such a principle is nothing but 
the Pradhana,- which as we saw, - though non- 
intelligent, possesses the wonderful capacity 
for modifying itself into the world of differ- 
ence and multiplicity in order to fulfil the 
purposes of Parusha or Atraa. 

Shankar meets this argument by the fol- 
lowing remark : — If you intend to support 
your view by quoting parallel cases only, 
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then you ought not to ignore such cases as 
contradict your view ; anil the most impor« 
tant of the latter class of cases is that you 
cannot point out a single instance of a non- 
intelligent thing ^Yhich,without being guided 
by an intelligent being, of itself produces 
or does anything for accomplishing the 
special purposes of some intelligent being. 
For it is a matter of common experience 
that liorses, palaces, couches, seats, pleasure- 
gardens, and other things, are constructed 
for the purpose of attaining pleasure and 
avoiding pain on proper occasions by skilful, 
u e. intelligent, workmen. If, then, this 
whole universe is constituted, on the one 
hand, by the (mechanical) phenomena made 
up of the earth and the other elements of 
various kinds,— which are fitted to be the 
means for securing tons the fruit of our vari- 
ous works ; and, on the other hand, by the 
organic phenomena like the bodies of the 
different orders of living beings, which pos- 
sess a definite arrangement of organs, and 
are, therefore, fitted for being the seats of 
the fruit of our past works. If this universe 
is so constituted, and if it is further such 
that it lies beyond even the conception of the 
most skilful of human intelligent workers, 

32 
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how can ic be proper to say that ic is the 
work ' of the noh-uitelligeut Pradhana ? 
'At least ho visible uon -intelligent thing, 
sach as a stone cr a clod, is knoNvn to pos- 
sess such power. Of coarse, clay and such 
other things do undergo special forms and 
arrangements ; but that is only when they 
are handled by intelligent beings such as 
potters and the like. In the same way, 
there is no objection to saying that the Pra- 
dhana also undergoes the various modifica- 
tions mentioned above, but only when or 
so far as it is controlled or guided by some 
intelligent^ being. Besides, it is not rea- 
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sonable for as to bike into consideration, in 
deciding the question about the nature of. 
the first cause, onl}^ the material like clay 
of which things are made; but we must 
also take into .consideration, tlie external 
agents like the potters. Not only is there 
nothing to prevent us from doing this, but, 
if we d ) so, we shall arrive at the conclusion 
that the cause of the world is intelli^'ent, and 
thus shall have Scripture to support our. 
view. For this reason it is not right to con- 
clude that the non-intolligent Pradhana is 
the cause of the world. It is, moreover, 
wrong to assert that all phenomena, external 

as well as internal, have the common char- 
acteristic of consisting of pleasure, pain, o-nd 

dulness. For it is the characteristic oniv of 

the internal phenomena ; while the external 

phenomena do not consist of pleasure, pain, • 

or dulness, buc constitute their cause. It 

must also be remembered that the same 

external plicnomenon produces in one case ; 

pleasure, in another case pain. We cannot, ;. 

therefore, say that it consists of pleasure, .^ 

pain, or dulness : for if it were so. it must. 

alwaj's produce the same effect^ . ' 

^5R^ ^H^TR'JfRr I 'T 3rW%^T^^T^^^M|H4^ur ^ f%f%?r'4 
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So far, Siiys Shankar, about the order in 
the world. But it must now be noticed that, 
in order that this order may be produced, the 
three constituents of the Piadhana,— t,^., 
Satva,Rajas,and Tamas,-must pass out of the 
state of equipoise, and enter into tlie condi- 
tion of mutual predominance and subjection, 
so as to be able to produce particular effects 
or to undergo special modifications. But 
the non-intelligent Pradhana does not by 
itself possess the activity required for this 
passing out of the state of equipoise. For 
such activity is not seen to be possessed by 
any other non-intelligent object such as clay 
or a chariot. If, however, no non-intelli- 
gent thing, that we know, such as clay or a 
chariot, acquires of itself, — 7.^., without its 
being handled or controlled by some intelli- 
gent being such as a potter or a horse, — 
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the activity required for doins; certain work; 

then the same thinjj must be rejc^'^^'ded as 

true of other non-intelligent thincrs that do 

. not come under our observation. Thus it 

follows that, since the non-intelligent Pra- 

, dhana h not cnpable of the activity required 

. for production or evolution and hence cannot 

account for it, therefore, it cannot properly 

be inferred to be the cause of the world. ^ 

Here, however, the Sankkvas may retort 
that, just as no non-intelligent thing is 
known of itself to possess any activity, in 
the same way it is contrary to all experience 
that mere intelligence should of itself possess 
any activity ;— meaning, of course, that, for 
the same reason for which Shankar says 
that the non-intelliqent Pradhana cannot be 
taken to be the cause of the world, even 
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rBrahma, which is mere intelh'gence, cannot 

• be taken to be the cause of the worlds Now 
'■ Shankar admits that it is true that no mere 

•intelligence can of itself possess any activity* 

* But he points out that, though the combi- 
nation of intelligent and uou-intelligent 

'beings is required to make activity possible, 
vyet activity is produced in tlie non-intelli- 
gent thing when in contact with an intelli- 
gent being, and not in the intelligent being 
when in contact with some non-intelligent^ 

* thinsr. 

t 

. Now the important question is:-To which 

of these two the activity belonjrs,-to that 

•. which is seen to possess it or to that in con- 

. junction with which the ther possesses it ? 

• Can we rightly say that it belongs to that 
r. which is seen to poa2::ess it, iiiusniuch as that 
_is what we observe ? On the other hand, 

we never observe mere intelligence to be the 
•seat of any activity. Not only that, but 

* even the existence of mere intelligence in 
conjunction with a body,— which is the seat 
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" of activity, — is a matter of inference, and 

• not of actual observation ;-^tbe inference 
beinj? based upon the difference between a 
living body and a chariot or some other 
inanimate thing. And it is for this reason, 

• i. e,j that intelligence exists only where body 
exists and does not exist where body is not, 
that some maintain that intelHgrence is 
simply an attribute of the body. The San- 
khj^as, therefore, conclude that activity be- 
longs to the non-intelligent thing in which 
it is seen to exist. Shankar says that he 
does not mean to object to the view, that 
activity belongs to that in which it is seen 
to exist. All that he insists upon is that, 
though it exists in, and belongs to, the non- 
intelligent thing, still the non-intelligent 
thing becomes capable of it only when in 

' contact with some intelliofent beinor. This 
is admitted even bv those who say that in- 
telligence is simply an attribute of the body. 
Thus, concludes Shankar, it is beyond doubt 
that intelligence is the source or cause of all 
motive power or activity J 
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But the Sankhyas may say that Atma or 

. Brahma, even when in contact with the body, 

is not capable of originating activity, inas- 

. much as mere intelligence is itself incapable 

of activity. Shankar answers this objectioa 
by pointing out that there are things which, 

though themselves free from motion, are 

capable of putting otlier things in motion ; 

as for instance ma<(!iet which, though itself 

unraoving, moves iron, or colour and other 
objects of sense which, though themselves 

devoid of motion, are the cause of the activity 
of the eye and the other organs of sense. In 
the same way,. Shankar concludes, Brahma, 
— which is omnipresent, omnipotent, omnis- 
cient, the Atma of everything, — though itself 

^qfK^cS^'^t 3ff^gL-^C^^ ^ 5fcf ! 3TcT: t;^ ^ 5R^% ^ 

vMcT ^ ^^: ! ^5rr^ Hf^c^ cTf^-H^r% ^ arm^iT^ 1... 
w. %jH ^iksim^t ^^^^^ si^^^TJT II IL 2, 2. . 
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without activity, is the source or cause of the 
activity of the whole universe and of every* 
thing that the universe^ contains, 

Now the Sankhyas put forward another 
argument in the form of a new analogy. 
They argue that, just as milk, though non* 
intelligent, serves, on account of its own 
nature, the purpose of the growth of the calf, 
just as also water, though non-intelligent, 
flows, entirely on account of its own nature, 
for the use of men ; in the same way the Pra- 
dhana, though non-intelligent, might, out 
of its own nature, enter into activity for 
accomplishing the purposes of Purusha- or 
At ma. 



>n ^ o ^id< %^ mff!-3?^q%: efjqq^n^^c^ 3[frr %c^ i 

?f^cl: en% i^: ^^^x ^^m «%: ^4^r^: ^ H^r 

^f 5i?rS^ 5fcT ^qq^ II II. 2, 2. 
f^5^ 3w1&«^ ![f^ \\ II. 2, 3, 
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Shankar shows the unsoundness of this 
argument as follows : —This argument does 
hot represent facts' as they are, or it is based 
upon a misinterpretation of facts. For even 
milk and water can be shown to enter into 
activity only when they are controlled by 
intellfgence. In the firsst place, it has been! 
admitted by both parties to the controversy 
that no non-intelligent thing is seen of itself 
to possess activity. And if this is the result 
of experience, Scripture teaches that the 
activity, belonging to the whole universe and 
everv thing in it, is due to its being under 
the control of Ishvar. This being the case,, 
it is evident that, since milk and water, 
come under this general principle taught by 
experience as well as by Scripture, namely, 
that no non-intelligent thing of itself pos- 
sesses activity, they cannot be made use of 
to support the view, that some thing, which 
is non-intelligent, is yet. out of its own- 
nature, the cause of activity. If it is asked) 
what is that intelligent, being which causes 
and determines the activity of milk, then 
Shankar answers that the intelligent being 
in question is the cow that loves the calf, as 
well as the calf that sucks the milk ; and 
that, in the case of water, it is at least 
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§yident that it docs not How simply out of 
its own natare, but its flowing depends upon 
other things such as sloping ground. Of 
course, on the general principle established 
above, the dependence of milk and water for 
their activity on an intelligent being, u tf , 
Brahma or Ishvar, is presupposed and need 
not be expressly^ maintained. 

Shankar further points out that the Pra- 
flhana, as the Sankhyas define it, consists of 
the three gunas in the state of equipoise, and 
that, on the Sankhya view, nothing exists 
outside of the Pradhaua of such a nature that 
it can prompt or control the activity of the 
Pradhana. For the only being that exists be- 
sides the Pradhana'is Purusha. But Purusha, 
being indifferent by nature, can neither cause 



5rf^ v^ «r^^ %^ 5if ra-ar^^^ i ^# ^ ... 
^V^ 5 ^w ^«w*^ II II. 2, :i. 
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nor restrain the activity of the Pradhanai 
On the Sankhya theory, therefore, it is not 
right to say that the Pradhana sometimes 
modifies itself into the forms of Buddhi, &c., 
and sometimes does not so modify itself. Thit 
is to say, the double fact of the evolution or 
creation and reabsorption or destruction of 
the world t^annot be accounted for on the 
Sankhya view about the nature of the Pra- 
dhana whichjthey say,is the cause of this fact. 
On the Vedanta view, however, this diffi- 
culty is easily removed ; because Ishvar, 
being the cause of all, and being possessed 
of omniscience, omnipotence, and the prin- 
ciple of Maya, can either act or cease to act 
as occasion requires.^ 

The Sankhyas now use yet another ana* 
logy to show that it is possible for the non« 



f^^h^: I 5c^: aRq^ 3^415? ^cHq^Rwr^ ^ ^^f%cL 
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intelligent Pradhana to enter into activity 
independently of any external force : —We 
know by observation that non-intelligent 
things like grass, leaves, water, &c., of 
themselves, independently of any external 
instrumental cause, undergo modifications 
like milk, &c. ; exactly in the same way, 
the non-intelligent Pradhana also can and 
does undergo modifications in the forms of 
Buddhi, &c. If it be asked,-how it is known 
that grass and other things do not depend 
upon any external instrumental cause for 
undergoing transformations,-the evident an- 
swer is that no such external instrumental 
cause has been observed. For, if any such 
cause were known, we could certainly have 
obtained, by means of it, milk {e. g.) from 
grass, whenever we liked. But that we are 
not able to do. It follows, therefore, that 
no such cause can be said to be required. 
And hence the transformation of grass, &c , 
is spontaneous. We may, therefore, infer 
that the transformations of the Pradhana 
also are independent of anything'^ else. 



33 
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' Shankar disposes of the' aoove argument 
as follows : — To this argument we have to 
reply that it would have been right to say 
that,becau8e the transformations of grass,&c*) 
^re quite spontaneous, therefore it is possible 
that the transformations of the Pradhanaalso 
might be wholly spontaneous, if the trans- 
formations of grass, &C.J were really sponta- 
iieous* This, however, is not a fact ; for we 
are able to discover an instrumental cause in 
the case of their transformations. If it 
be asked, — how we know this, — the answer 
is that we know that grass {e. g*) is trans- 
.formed into milk only when it is eaten by a 
female animal like a cow, and not if it is not 
eaten at all or eaten bv a male animal like a 
bull. If no instrumental cause were required 
in the case, grass should transform itself 
into milk even thoujsrh it had not entered 
the body of a female animal. But this is 
.not possible. Nor has it any value to say 
that, because we are not able to get milk out 



awr^; qf^^rm: i ott ^^^^ w^ ^c^^^ II 11-2,5. 
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of grass when we like, therefore there is no . 
instramental cause required for that trans- ^ 
formation. For though there are somethings, 
which it lies in the power of man to accom-. 
plish, yet there are others for the accomplish- 
ment of which he has to depend on some . 
external mysterious power. And the case 
under consideration belongs to this latter 
class. The conclusion is that it is not admis- . 
sible to say, as the Sankhyas do, that the* 
transformation of the Pradhana is spontane*. 
ous like that of grass, &c. ^ . 

Bv reasons like these Shankar shows 
that the nou-intelligenfc Pradhana, as the 
Sankhyas define it, cannot ever enter into 
any activity, and, therefore, cannot be re- 

( ^ ) 3nr ^2iaf I ^^ ^%?t ^srnTri%^: jt^rct 

5f^ TTcTr^cTf Mf^fq% VT^m I ^T% If f%f^ ^^ RTJ'?- 
f^%: 5lvrr;f^?T qKoirq: u IL 2, 5. 
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garded as the cause of the world. In the 
following; passage Shankar points oat an- 
other reason why the Sankhya view, that the 
Pradhana is the cause of the world, is wrong: 
-Even if we admit what is not true, merely 
for the sake of argument or in order not to 
displease the Sankhyas^that the Pradhana can 
enter into activity and transform itself solely 
out of its own nature, still another difficulty 
arisen. For, consistently with the admission 
that the activity of the Pradhana does not 
depend upon anything else but is entirely 
spontaneous, we shall also have to admit that 
it does not depend upon any design or motive. 
For if it did, then the Pradhana being incapa* 
ble of anv design or motive on account of its 
being non-intelligent, the motive or design 
must belong to some being other than the 
non-intelligent Pradhana ; and hence, so 
far as the activity of the Pradhana depends 
upon this motive or design, its activity must 
be regarded as being dependent upon some 
external beini; as its instrumental cause. If, 
however, the activity of the Pradhana is not 
controlled by any design or motive, then it 
is wrong to hold, — as the Sankhyas do as an 
essential or indispensable part of their theory 
— that the activity of the Pra<lhana is for the 
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* sake* of Puraslia. But supposing that we 
can consistently maintain that, though the 
activity of the Pradhana does not depend 
upon any external instrumental cause, still it 
does depend upon some motive or purpose, 
we have to answer the question,-what is this 
motive or purpose ? It must be either the 
happiness of Purusha, or the Mukti of 
Purusha, or both. It cannot be the happi- 
ness of Purusha. Because Purusha is inca- 
pable of any pleasure or pain. Besides, on 
this supposition, it would be impossible for 
Purusha to attain Mukti. Nor can the 
motive be the Mukti of Purusha. For Pu- 
rusha is mukta even previously to the 
activitv of the Pradhana. For the same rea- 
sons the motive of the activity of the Pra- 
dhana cannot be both the happiness and Mukti 
of Purusha. Nor can it be said that it is mere 
curiosity which is the motive of the activity 
of the Pradhana. For neither the Pradhana 
nor Purusha is capable of any curiosity, — 
the former beinjj non-intellitrent, the latter 
being essentially pure. It is also inadmissi- 
ble to say that the purpose of the activity of 
the Pradhana is that otherwise the capacity of 



(1) See above, p. 201. 
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cognition possessed by Parusha and the ca- 
pacity of creation possessed by the Pradhana 
would have been useless. For, if this were 
the motive in question, then, as neither of 
these capacities can ever come to an end, | 

Purusha could never attain Mukti. For 
these reasons, the activity of the Pradhana 
cannot, on the Saukhya view, be said to. be 
for the sake of Purusha, even grantinjj that 
the Pradhana were capable of any activity.^ 



far: 1 3T^-3nfTmci; i ^ m^ w^rrfl^ w^n^i m^: 

m^'k 9ki^<i ^ mtgh T^f vr^tsfk 3iftr f%T%c^ ^ w- 
%cr, 5c^: 5W^ 5^^T ^^ Hr^n^ sr#?i %f^ 5^ 

s^n^ I ^>T: ^T ^fcL arm: ^ ^^^ ^ 5r7t 1 ^: %5 
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^ "^ 3ficyWH4f%-aT?n' 3if 1%: I 5T ff w;;T^q af%- 

cT^rw ancg^4 %^r% I ^r =^ jww f^tRSs^q f^^^ 
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As a last argument iii support of their 
view, that the Pradhana is' the cause of the 
world, and that the activity of the Pradhana 
is for the sake»of Purusha, the Sankhyas put 
forward an analogy of a man, possessing 
sight but wanting in activity being lame, 
meetin<j with another who does not possess 
sight but has the power walking. Thej'^ 
sdy :— That just as a man, who possesses, 
the power of seeing but is wanting in the 
power of walking, may proceed by getting 
himself seated on the shoulders of another 
who can walk but is blind ; or just as a 
piece of magnet, though itself unmoving, 
moves a piece of iron ; in the same way 
Purusha, though itself incapable of activity, 
causes and controls the activity of the 
Pradhana.^ 

T?^ I cfTincT sr^Jf^ 5^rqT ^frl: %W tTcTfi; sjffcTiT li 

II. 2, 6. 

ai?m Wi ^nw^hm: 3?fq ar^: zm^m 1 tt^ q^q: 
II. 2, 7. 
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It will be noticed that, in- the above ar^a* 
ment, the Sankhyas are supposed to hav6 
admitted the objection of Shanknr that a ( 

non-intelligent thing cannot of itself enter / 

into any activity, but must depend upon / 

some external intelligence to initiate that ) 

activity ; and to try to meet this objection ' 

TTithont admitting the Vedanta doctrine that ' 

.this external intelligence is Brahma- Now 
Shankar dislodges the Sankhvas from this 
their new and apparently secure position by 
the following line of argument : — Even in 
this way you have not removed all defects 
from your doctrine. In the first place, by 
assuming this position you have given up 
your original contention that the Pradhana 
is the independent primary cause of its own 
activitv, and that Purusha is unconcerned 
in any activity. But, secondly, — and this 
is more important,— how can you legiti- 
mately retain your new position ? For, how 
can Purusha, being essentially indifferent,ini- 
tiate or control the activity of the Pradhana? 
What means does Purusha possess to do 
this ? Even a lame man has the power of 
speech to control the motions of a blind man? 
Nor can Purusha initiate and control the 
activity of the Pradhana by mere contact, ^s 
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a piece of magnet initiates the activity of a 
piece of iron. For the contact being unend- 
ing, the activity will be ever-lasting, and 
hence the attainment of Mukti will be an im- 
possibility. The contact of a piece of magnet, 
on the other hand, with a piece of iron, is^ 
not ever-lasting, but is simply occasional, 
being due to some external activity adjust-* 
ing its position with respect to the position 
of the piece of iron. Hence neither the case 
of the lame man in respect of the activity 
of the blind man, nor the case of a piece of 
magnet in respect of the motion of a piece 
of iron, is similar to the case of Purusha in 
reference to the activitv of the Pradhana. It 
necessarily follows, therefore, that the es- 
sentially indifferent Purusha and essentially 
non-intelligent Pradhana cannot be brought 
into contact with each other except by the 
mediation of some third principle. It will 
not do to say that their contact with each 
other is due to their being naturally fitted 
to be in mutual contact. For, in that case, 
their contact cannot be dissolved, and, there- 
fore, it will be impossible for Purusha to 
attain Mukti. Since, therefore, a third prin- 
ciple is required in order to account for the 
contact between Purusha and the Pradhana 
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'^ ^J^T^l^T: jot: 3i«rr^ 3i^S^ 1 ^: arf^ f^ ap^i 



and for everything that follows from, or Is 
presupposed by, this contact, as well as in 
order to prevent the impossibility of Mukti; 
what other principle is better fitted to ac- 
complish all this than Ishvar, or Brahma 
possessed of Maya^ ? , / 

Shankar further points out that, on the -- 
Sankhya view,- the Pradhana consists of the 
three gunaSj — Satva, Rajas, and Tamas, — - 
in the state of equipoise, and that the trans* 
formation of the Pradhana besfins when these 
gttnas pass out of the state of equipoise and ' 
attain the state mutual predominance and 
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'Subordination. They cannot, however, pos- 
sibly attain this liew state, and, therefore^ 
the transformations of the Pradhana cannot 
commence if the Sankhvas regard the three 
gunas to be by nature absolutely independ- 
ent of one another, unless they admit the 
existence of some external principle, like 
Ishvar, to put the three ^^ma^ into the new^ 
position. Of course, the Sankhyas can 
escape this objection by denying that the 
three qunas are bv nature absolutely inde- 
pendent of one another. On the Sankhya 
view, however, this cannot be denied.- But, 
even if they con thus possibly escape this 

^xfc^^em^ ap^F^^sT^R^r^ ^Jcf^ ^n^ ^^t- 

^1%: I ^m^ ^ ^fF«^^ «fRi'^: awr^cf j^^rfq^- 

fMiiTT: «?fc5;-9nftc-^qiT: ^ ^r^ u II. 2, 8. 
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objection, all the previous objections remain 
as strong as ever, unless the San khyas admit 
^that the principle, that originates and con* ( I 
^trolfi the activity of . the Pradhana, - is 
..essentially intelligent. But to admit this is 
equivalent to admitting the whole of the 
Vedanta doctrine and to rejecting that por- 
tion of the Sankhya doctrine which is 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Vedanta 
or Scripture.^ 

The final conclusion, therefore, of this 
rather lengthy discussion, summarized in 
these two chapters, is that, whether the 
Sankhyas appeal to Scripture in support of | j 
their doctrine or base it on grounds of pure 
reasoning, thac doctrine, according to Shan- 
kar, must be wholly rejected ; or if it is to 
be retained, it must be retained in such a 
modified form that it becomes exactly equi- 
valent to the teaching of the Vedanta, as 
expounded by Shankar. 

5fT^T5^ 5r% 5?€5^% ^^ ^ 9FcT^: erf^T ^T. \\ 11.2,9. 

5r*T'T : ^qr^T^ %J^ ^M^^J^Wm, n 11.2,9. see above, P. 300. 
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